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PREFACE. 


Thebs  is  an  old  Italian  proverb^  which  says  a  man 
has  lived  to  no  purpose^  unless  he  has  either  built  a 
house^  begotten  a  son,  or  written  a  book.  As  I  have 
already  complied  more  than  once  with  the  latter  (£ 
these  requisitions,  1  must  seek  to  justify  the  present 
repetition  thereof,  on  other  grounds.  My  reasons  for 
offering  this  volume  to  the  public  are,  simply,  that 
there  is  room  for  it.  It  is  the  record  of  a  journey  which 
led  me,  for  the  most  part,  over  fresh  fields,  by  paths 
which  comparatively  few  had  trodden  before  me.  Al- 
though I  cannot  hope  to  add  much  to  the  general 
stock  of  information  concerning  Central  Africa,  I  may 
serve,  at  least,  as  an  additional  witness,  to  confirm  or 
illustrate  the  evidence  of  others.  Hence,  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work  has  appeared  to  me  rather  in  the  light 
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of  a  duty  than  a  diversion,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
impart  as  much  instruction  as  amusement  to  the 
reader.  While  seeking  to  give  correct  pictures  of  the 
rich,  adventurous  life  into  which  I  was  thrown,  I  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  yield  myself  up  to  its  more 
subtle  and  poetic  aspects.  My  aim  has  been  to  furnish 
a  faithful  narrative  of  my  own  experience,  believing 
that  none  of  those  embellishments  which  the  imagina- 
tion so  readily  furnishes,  can  equal  the  charm  of  the 
unadorned  truth. 

There  are  a  few  words  of  further  explanation  which 
I  wish  to  say.  The  journey  was  undertaken  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  frame  exhausted  by 
severe  mental  labor.  A  previous  experience  of  a  tropi- 
cal climate  convinced  me  that  I  should  best  accomplish 
my  object  by  a  visit  to  Egypt,  and  as  I  had  a  whole 
winter  before  me,  I  determined  to  penetrate  as  far  into 
the  interior  of  Afirica  as  the  time  would  allow,  attracted 
less  by  the  historical  and  geograpjiical  interest  of  those 
regions  than  by  the  desire  to  participate  in  their  free, 
vigorous,  semi-barbaric  life.  If  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion, as  some  of  my  friends  supposed,  to  search  for  the 
undiscovered  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  I  should  not 
have  turned  back,  until  the  aim  was  accomplished  or  all 
moans  had  failed. 

I  am  aware  that,  by  including  in  this  work  my 
journey  through  Egypt,  I  have  gone  over  much  ground 
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which  is  already  £uniliar.  Egypt,  however,  was  the 
▼estibule  thriugh  which  I  passed  to  Ethiopia  and  the 
kingdoms  beyond,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  omit  my 
impressions  of  that  country  without  detracting  from 
the  completeness  of  the  narrative.  This  book  is  the 
record  of  a  single  journey,  which,  both  in  its  character 
and  in  the  circumstances  that  suggested  and  accompa- 
nied it,  occupies  a  separate  place  in  my  memory.  Its 
performance  was  one  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  for, 
whatever  the  privations  to  which  it  exposed  me,  they 
were  neutralized  by  the  physical  delight  of  restored 
health  and  by  a  happy  confidence  in  the  successfol 
issue  of  the  journey,  which  never  forsook  me.  It  is 
therefore  but  just  to  say,  that  the  pictures  I  have 
drawn  may  seem  over-bright  to  others  who  may  here- 
after follow  me  ;  and  I  should  warn  all  such  that  they 
must  expect  to  encounter  many  troubles  and  annoy- 
ances. 

Although  I  have  described  somewhat  minutely  the 
antiquities  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  which  I  visited,  and 
have  not  been  insensible  to  the  interest  which  every 
traveller  in  Egypt  must  feel  in  the  remains  of  her 
ancient  art,  I  have  aimed  at  giving  representations  of 
the  living  races  which  inhabit  those  countries  rather 
than  the  old  ones  which  have  passed  away.  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  will  feel  more 
interested — as  I  was — ^in  a  live  Arab,  than  a  dead 
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FhanoL  I  amindebted  wholly  to  the  woib  of  Ohanih 
pollion,  Wilkiiiflon  and  LepsioB  for  whateyer  allasiona  I 
have  made  to  the  age  ajid  chaiacter  of  the  Egyptian 
rains.  B.  T. 

STbw  Yobk,  Jjdj,  1854. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INTBODUCTION     TO     AFRICA. 

AnlTft]  ftt  Altxiadrlar-Tb«  LtncUng^My  First  Orieotsl  Batb— Tb*  Citj— Preptn^ 
tloiiB  for  Departure. 

I  LKFT  Smyrna  in  the  Lloyd  steamer,  Conie  StUfTrMTy  on  tlie 
first  day  of  November,  1851.  We  passed  the  blue  Sporadic 
Isles — Oos,  and  Bhodes,  and  Earpathos — and  crossing  the 
breadth  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  fiivored  all  the  way  by 
murnffled  seas,  and  skies  of  perfect  azure,  made  the  pharos  of 
Alexandria  on  the  erening  of  the  3d.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  a  narrow  and  difficult  passage  through  reefs,  and  no 
vessel  dares  to  attempt  it  at  night,  but  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn  we  were  boarded  by  an  Egyptian  pilot,  and  the  rising 
sun  lighted  up  for  us  the  white  walls  of  the  city,  the  windmills 
of  the  Ras  el-Tm,  or  Cape  of  Figs,  and  the  low  yellow  sand- 
hills in  which  I  recognized  Africa — ^for  they  were  prophetic  of 
the  desert  behind  them. 

We  entered  the  old  harbor  between  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros and  the  main  land  (now  connected  by  a  peninsular  strip, 
CQ  whieh  the  Frank  quarter  is  buUt),  soon  alter  sunrise 
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The  water  swrnnned  with  hoaAs  before  the  anchor  dropped, 
and  the  Egyptian  health  officer  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  we  were  boarded  by  a  crowd  of  dragomen,  hotel  nin- 
nera,  and  boatmen.  A  squinting  Arab,  who  wore  a  white 
dreea  and  red  sash,  aoooeted  me  in  Italian,  offering  to  o<mdaot 
me  to  the  Oriental  Hotel  A  German  and  a  Smymiote, 
whoee  acquaintance  I  had  made  during  the  voyage,  joined  me 
in  accepting  his  services,  and  we  were  speedily  boated  ashore. 
We  landed  on  a  pile  of  stones,  not  far  from  a  mean-looking 
edifice  called  the  Costom-Hoose.  Many  friends  were  there  to 
welcome  ns,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  dragged  us  ashore,  and  the  seal  with  which  they  pom- 
melled one  another  in  their  generous  efforts  to  take  charge  of 
onr  effects.  Tme,  we  could  have  wished  that  their  &ces  had 
been  better  washed,  their  baggy  trousers  less  ragged  and  their 
red  caps  less  greasy,  and  we  were  perhaps  ungrateful  in  allow* 
ing  our  Arab  to  rate  them  soundly  and  cuff  the  ears  of  the 
more  obstreperous,  before  our  trunks  and  carpet-bags  could  be 
portioned  among  them.  At  the  Custom-House  we  were  visit- 
ed by  two  dark  gentlemen,  in  turbans  and  black  flowing  robes, 
who  passed  our  baggage  without  scrutiny,  gently  whispering 
in  our  ears,  '<  bacJcAeesh,'^^ — a  word  whidli  we  then  heard  for 
the  first  time,  but  whidli  was  to  be  th«  key-note  of  much  of  our 
future  experience.  The  procession  of  porters  was  then  set  in 
motion,  and  we  passed  through  several  streets  of  whitewashed 
two  story  houses,  to  the  great  square  of  the  Frank  quarter, 
which  opened  before  us  warm  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. 

The  principal  hotels  and  consulates  frcmt  on  this  square 
The  architecture  is  Italian,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  Sar> 
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M6oiC|  in  the  windows  and  doorwaysi  eapeoially  in  new  build* 
ings.  A  small  obeliak  of  alabaster,  a  present  from  Mohammed 
Ally  stands  in  the  oentre,  on  a  pedestal  which  was  meant  for  a 
fountain,  bat  has  no  water.  All  this  I  noted,  4fii  well  as  a 
crowd  of  donkeys  and  donkey-boys,  and  a  string  of  laden 
cameLs,  on  onr  way  to  the  hotel,  whioh  we  found  to  be  a  long 
and  not  particularly  clean  edifice,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
square.  The  English  and  French  steamers  had  just  arrived, 
and  no  rooms  were  to  be  had  until  after  the  departure  of  the 
afternoon  boat  for  Curo.  Our  dragoman,  who  called  himself 
Ibrahim,  suggested  a  bath  as  the  most  agreeable  means  of 
passing  the  intermediate  time. 

The  clear  sky,  the  temperature  (like  that  of  a  mild  July 
day  at  home),  and  the  novel  interest  of  the  groups  in  the 
streets,  were  sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  annoyance :  but 
when  we  reached  the  square  of  the  Frendi  Church,  and  saw  a 
garden  of  palm-trees  waving  their  coronab  of  glittering  leaves, 
eveiy  thing  else  was  forgotten.  My  Qerman  friend,  who  had 
never  seen  palms,  except  as  starveling  exotics  in  Sorrento  and 
Smyrna,  lifted  his  hands  in  rapture,  and  even  I,  who  had 
heard  tens  of  thousands  rustle  in  the  hot  winds  of  the  Tropics, 
felt  my  heart  leap  as  if  their  beauty  were  equally  new  to  my 
eyes.  For  no  amount  of  experience  can  deprive  the  traveller 
of  that  happy  feeling  of  novelty  which  marks  his  first  day  on 
the  soil  of  a  new  continent  I  gave  myself  up  wholly  to  its 
inebriation.  Et  ego  in  Africa^  was  the  sum  of  my  thou^^ts, 
and  I  neither  saw  nor  cared  to  know  the  feet  (which  we  dis- 
eovered  in  due  time),  that  our  friend  Ibrahim  was  an  arrant 
knave. 

The  bath  to  which  he  conducted  us  was  pronounced  to  be 
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tke  finest  in  Alezandm,  the  most  soperb  in  all  the  Orirat, 
bat  it  did  not  at  all  aooord  with  our  ideas  of  Eastern  luxury. 
Horeoyer,  the  badi-keeper  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  would 
bathe  us  as  lio  Ohristians  were  ever  bathed  before.  One  &ct 
Ibrahim  kept  to  himself,  whioh  was,  that  his  intimate  friend 
and  he  shared  the  spoils  of  our  inexperience.  We  were  con- 
ducted to  a  one-story  building,  of  Tery  unprepossessing  exte- 
rior. As  we  entered  the  low,  vaulted  entrance,  my  ears  were 
saluted  with  a  dolcnrous,  groaning  sound,  which  I  at  first  con* 
jeotured  to  proceed  from  the  persons  undergoing  the  opera* 
tion,  but  which  I  afterward  ascertained  was  made  by  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  buffido,  employed  in  raising  water  from  the  well. 
In  a  sort  of  basement  hall,  smelling  of  soap-suds,  and  with  a 
large  tank  of  dirty  water  in  the  coitre,  we  were  received  by 
the  batb-keeper,  who  diowed  us  into  a  rocmi  containing  tiiree 
low  divans  with  pillows.  Here  we  disrobed,  and  Ibrahim, 
who  had  proca)*ed  a  quantity  of  ni^pkins,  enveloped  our  heads 
in  turbans  and  swathed  our  loins  in  a  simple  Adamite  gar- 
ment Heavy  wooden  clogs  were  attached  to  our  feet,  and  an 
animated  bronse  statue  led  the  way  through  gloomy  passages, 
sometimes  hot  and  steamy,  sometimes  cold  and  soapy,  and 
redolent  of  any  thing  but  the  spicy  odors  of  Araby  the  Blest, 
to  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  lighted  by  a  few  apertures  in  the 
ceiling.  The  moist  heat  was  almost  suffocating;  hot  water 
flowed  over  the  stone  floor,  and  the  stone  benches  we  sat  upon 
were  somewhat  cooler  than  kitchen  stoves.  The  bronse  indi- 
vidual left  us,  and  very  soon,  sweating  at  every  pore,  we  began 
to  think  of  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace.  Our  comfort 
was  not  increased  by  the  groaning  sound  which  we  still  heard 
and  by  seeing,  through  a  hole  in  the  door,  five  or  six  naked 
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ilgares  lying  motionless  along  the  edge  of  a  steaming  yat,  in 
the  outer  room. 

Presently  our  ^statue  returned  with  a  pair  of  coarse  hair- 
gloves  on  his  hands.  He  snatched  off  our  turhans,  and  then, 
seizing  one  of  my  friends  by  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sheep,  began  a  sort  of  rasping  operation  upon  his  back.  This 
process,  yaried  occasionally  by  a  dash  of  scalding  water,  was 
extended  to  each  of  our  three  bodies,  and  we  were  then  suf- 
fered to  rest  awhile.  A  course  of  soap-suds  followed,  which 
was  softer  and  more  pleasant  in  its  effect,  except  when  he  took 
us  by  the  hair,  and  holding  back  our  heads,  scrubbed  our  h/oes 
most  lustily,  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  eyes,  noses  and 
mouths.  By  this  time  we  had  reached  such  a  salamandrine 
temperature  that  the  final  operation  of  a  dozen  pailfuls  of  hot 
water  poured  over  the  head,  was  really  deli^tful  After  a 
plunge  in  a  seething  tank,  we  were  led  back  to  our  chamber 
and  enveloped  in  loose  muslin  robes.  Turbans  were  bound  on 
our  heads  and  we  lay  on  the  divans  to  recover  from  the  lan- 
guor of  the  bath.  The  change  produced  by  our  new  costume 
was  astonishing.  The  stout  German  became  a  Turkish  mol- 
lah,  the  young  Smymiote  a  picturesque  Persian,  and  I — ^I 
scarcely  know  what,  but,  as  my  friends  assured  me,  a  much 
better  Moslem  than  Frank.  Cups  of  black  coffee,  and  pipes 
of  inferior  tobacco  completed  the  process,  and  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  superabundance  of  fleas,  we  went  forth 
lighter  in  body,  and  filled  with  a  calm  content  which  nothing 
ieemed  able  to  disturb. 

After  a  late  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  we  sallied  out  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  dty.  The  door  was  beleaguered  by  the  donkeys 
and  their  attendant  drivers,  who  hailed  us  in  all  languages  al 
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onoe.  *'  VineZy  Monsuur  /  "  "  Take  a  ride,  sir ;  here  is  a 
good  donkey!"  "Schcmm-  Esel/"  ^^  Prmdete  H  mio  bur- 
rico  /  " — and  you  are  made  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool  of  don- 
keys. The  one-eyed  donkey-boys  fight,  the  donkeys  kick,  and 
there  is  no  rest  till  yon  have  bestridden  one  of  the  little 
beastsL  The  driver  then  gives  his  tail  a  twbt  and  his  romp  a 
thwack,  and  yon  are  carried  off  in  triumph.  The  animal  is  so 
small  that  yon  seem  the  more  silly  of  the  two,  when  you  have 
mounted,  but  after  he  has  carried  you  for  an  hour  in  a  rapid 
gallop,  you  recover  your  dignity  in  your  respect  for  him. 

The  spotless  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  delicious  elasticity  of 
the  air  were  truly  intoxicating,  as  we*  galloped  between  gar- 
dens of  date-trees,  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  to  the  city  gate,  and 
throu^  it  into  a  broad  road,  Mnged  with  acacias,  leading  to 
the  Mahmoudieh  canaL  But  to  the  south,  on  a  rise  of  dry^ 
sandy  soil,  stood  the  Pillar  of  Diocletian — ^not  of  Pompey, 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  a  simple  column,  ninety-ei^t  feet 
in  height,  but  the  shaft  is  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
stands  superbly  against  the  back-ground  of  such  a  sky  and 
such  a  sea.  It  is  the  only  relic  of  the  ancient  Alexandria 
worthy  of  its  fame,  but  you  could  not  wish  for  one  more  im- 
posing and  eloquent  The  glowing  white  houses  of  the  town, 
the  minarets,  the  palms  and  the  acacias  fill  the  landscape,  but 
it  stands  apart  from  them,  in  the  sand,  and  looks  only  to  the 
sea  and  the  desert. 

In  the  evening  we  took  donkeys  again  and  rode  out  of  the 
town  to  a  caf6  on  the  banks  of  the  canaL  A  sunset  of  burn- 
ing rose  and  orange  sank  over  the  desert  behind  Pompcjr's 
Pillar,  and  the  balmiest  of  breezes  stole  towards  us  from  the 
sea,  through  palm  gardens.    A  Swiss  gentleman,  H.  de  Oon* 
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Mubaehy  iHkmm  kmdness  I  shall  ahrays  gntefnUy  remember 
aeoompenied  110.  As  we  sat  under  the  aoaoias,  sipping  the 
black  Toi^dsh  coffee,  the  steamer  for  Cairo  passed,  disturbing 
the  serenity  of  the  air  witii  its  fool  smoke,  and  marring  the 
delicious  repose  of  the  landscape  in  such  wise,  that  we  vowed 
we  would  hare  nothing  to  do  with  steam  so  long  as  we  voyaged 
on  the  Nile.  Onr  donk^-drivers  patiently  held  the  bridles 
cf  oar  long-eared  chargers  till  we  were  ready  to  retnm.  It 
was  dark,  and  not  seeing  at  first  my  attendant^  a  little  one> 
eyed  imp,  I  called  at  random  :  *^  Abdallah  I "  This,  it  hap- 
peoed,  was  aotoally  his  name,  and  he  came  trotting  up,  hdd- 
lag  the  stirmp  ready  for  me  to  monnt.  The  quickness  with 
which  these  young  Arabs  pick  up  languages,  is  truly  astonish* 
ing.  "  Chme  vi  chiamate  f  "  (what's  your  name  f)  I  asked 
of  Abdallah,  as  we  rode  homeward.  The  words  were  new  to 
him,  but  I  finally  made  him  understand  their  meaning,  where- 
iqpon  he  put  his  knowledge  into  practice  by  asking  me :  "  Com$ 
vi  MamaieV  "Abbas  Pae^"  I  repUed.  «0h,  well," 
was  his  prompt  rejoinder,  "  if  you  are  Abbas  Pasha,  then  I  am 
Seyd  Pasha.''  The  next  morning  he  was  at  the  door  with  his 
donkey,  which  I  fully  intended  to  mount,  but  became  entan- 
gled in  a  wilderness  of  donkeys,  out  of  which  Ibrahim  extri* 
cated  me  by  hoisting  me  on  another  ahitoaI.  As  I  rode  away, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  little  fellow,  crying  lustily  oyer  his 
disappointment. 

We  three  chance  companions  fratemiied  so  agreeably  that 
we  determined  to  hire  a  boat  for  Cairo,  in  preference  to  waiting 
for  the  next  steamer.  We  accordingly  rode  oyer  to  the  Mah* 
moudieh  Canal,  accompanied  by  Ibrahim,  to  inspect  the  barks. 
Like  all  dragomen,  Ibrahim  had  his  private  preferences,  and 
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oondnetod  qb  <m  board  a  boat  bdoDging  to  a  friend  of  his,  a 
giinly  nuui,  or  captain.  The  oraft  was  a  amall  kangta^  witli 
a  large  lateen  sail  at  the  bow  and  a  little  one  at  the  stem.  It 
was  not  Teiy  new,  bot  looked  clean,  and  the  rais  demanded 
three  hundred  piastres  for  the  Toyage.  The  piastre  is  the  car- 
rent  coin  of  the  East  Its  yalne  is  flnotoating,  and  always 
higher  in  Egypt  than  in  Syria  and  Turkey,  but  may  be  assum- 
ed at  about  fiye  cents,  or  twenty  iQ  the  American  dollar.  Be- 
fore closing  the  bargain,  we  asked  the  adyice  of  M.  de  Gon- 
lenbaoh,  who  immediately  despatched  his  Egyptian  serrant 
and  engaged  a  boat  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  fdastresi 
Btery  thing  was  to  be  in  readiness  for  our  departure  oq  Urn 
following  cTening. 
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Wa  paid  a  moet  exorbitani  bill  at  tho  Oriental  Hotel,  and 
itarted  on  donkeybacik  for  onr  boat,  at  sunset.  Our  preparar 
tions  for  the  yoyage  consisted  of  bread,  rice,  coffee,  sogar,  bat- 
ter and  a  few  other  comestibles ;  an  earthen  fdmace  and  char- 
ooal;  pots  and  stew-pans,  plates,  knives  and  forks,  wooden 
spoons,  coffee-cups  and  water-jars ;  three  large  mats  of  cane- 
kaves,  for  bedding ;  and  for  luxories,  a  few  bottles  of  claret, 
and  a  gaieUe-skin  staffed  with  choice  Latakieh  tobacoa  We 
were  pradent  enough  to  take  a  sapper  with  as  from  the  hotel, 
and  not  trost  to  oar  own  cooking  the  first  night  on  board. 

We  waited  till  dark  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal  before  oar 
baggage  i^peared.  There  is  a  Gastom-Hoase  on  all  sides  of 
Alexandria,  and  goods  going  out  mast  pay  as  well  as  goods  com- 
ing in.  The  gate  was  closed,  and  nothing  less  than  the  silver 
oil  of  a  dollar  greased  its  hinges  saflEbdentlj  for  oar  cart  to  pass 
throu^  Bat  what  was  oar  surprise  on  readiing  the  boat,  to 
find  the  same  kangia  and  the  same  griulj  rais,  who  had  pre- 
fioaslj  demanded  three  hundred  piastres.    He  seemed  no  less 
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astonished  than  we,  for  the  bargain  had  been  made  by  a  third 
party,  and  I  believe  he  bore  us  a  gmdge  during  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  The  oontract  placed  the  boat  at  our  disposition ;  so 
we  went  on  board  immediately,  bade  adieu  to  the  kind  friends 
who  had  aooompanied  us,  and  were  rowed  down  the  Canal  in 
the  full  glow  of  African  moonlight 

Some  account  of  our  vessel  and  crew  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  The  boat  was  about  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  with 
a  short  upright  mast  in  the  bow,  supporting  a  lateen  sail  fifty 
feet  long.  Against  the  mast  stood  a  square  wooden  box,  lined 
with  clay,  which  served  as  a  fireplace  for  cooking.  The  mid- 
die  boards  of  the  deck  were  loose  and  allowed  entrance  to  the 
hold,  where  our  baggage  was  stowed.  The  sailors  also  lifted 
then,  and  sat  on  the  cross-beams,  with  their  feet  on  the  shal* 
low  keel,  when  they  used  the  oars.  The  cabin,  which  occu 
pied  the  stem  of  the  boat,  was  built  above  and  below  the  deck. 
BO  that  after  stepping  down  into  It  we  could  stand  upright 
The  first  eompartment  contained  two  broad  benches,  with  u 
smaller  chamber  in  the  rear,  allowing  just  enough  room,  in  all, 
for  three  persons  to  sleep.  We  spread  our  mats  on  the 
boards,  placed  carpet-bags  for  pillows  (first  taking  out  the 
books),  and  our  beds  were  made.  Ibrahim  slept  on  the  deck, 
against  the  cabin-door. 

Our  rai's,  or  captain,  was  an  old  Arab,  with  a  Mack,  wrink- 
led &ce,  a  grizzly  beard  and  a  tattered  blue  robe.  There  were 
five  sailors— one  with  crooked  eyes,  one  with  a  moustache,  two 
oopper-colored  Fellahs,  and  one  tall  Nubian,  black  as  the 
Egyptian  darkness.  The  three  latter  were  our  favorites,  and 
more  cheerful  and  faithful  creatures  I  never  saw.  One  of  the 
Fellahs  sang  nasal  love-songs  the  whole  day  long,  and  was  al- 
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ways  foremost  in  the  everlastiiig  refrain  of  ''  hayU$'8ah  !  "  and 
"ya  salaam /^^  with  which  the  Egyptian  sailors  row  and  tow 
and  pole  their  boats  against  the  current.  Before  we  left  the 
boat  we  had  acquired  a  kind  of  affection  for  these  three  men, 
while  the  rais,  with  his  grim  &oe  and  croaking  voice,  grew  more 
repulsive  every  day. 

We  spread  a  mat  on  the  deck,  lighted  our  lantern  and  sat 
down  to  supper,  while  a  gentle  north  wind  slowly  carried  our 
boat  along  through  shadows  of  palms  and  clear  spaces  of  moon- 
light Ibrahim  filled  the  shebooks,  and  for  four  hours  we  sat 
m  the  open  air,  which  seemed  to  grow  sweeter  and  purer  with 
every  breath  we  inhaled.  We  were  a  triad — ^the  sacred  num- 
ber— and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  another  triad  so 
harmonious  md  yet  differing  so  strongly  in  its  parts.  One 
was  a  Landwirth  from  Saxe-Coburg,  a  man  of  forty-five,  tall, 
yet  portly  in  person,  and  accustomed  to  the  most  comfortable 
living  and  the  best  society  in  Germany.  Another  was  a  Smyr- 
niote  merchant,  a  young  man  of  thirty,  to  whom  all  parts  of 
Europe  were  familiar,  who  spoke  eight  languages,  and  who 
withio  four  months  had  visited  Ispahan  and  the  Caucasus.  Of 
the  third  it  behooves  me  not  to  speak,  save  that  he  was  from 
the  New  World,  and  that  he  differed  entirely  from  his  friends 
in  stature,  features,  station  in  life,  and  every  thing  else  but  mu- 
tual goodfellowship.  <<  Ah,"  said  the  Oerman  in  the  fdlness 
of  his  heart,  as  we  basked  in  the  moonlight,  '^  what  a  heavenly 
ur  I  what  beautifdl  palms !  and  this  wonderful  repose  in  all 
Nature,  which  I  never  felt  before  I"  "  It  is  better  than  the 
gardens  of  Ispahan,"  added  the  Smymiote.  Nor  did  I  deceive 
them  when  I  vAi  that  for  many  months  past  I  had  known  no 
mood  of  mind  so  peacefrd  and  grateful. 
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^  We  roie  aomewhat  stiff  from  onr  hard  beds,  bat  a  cap  of 
coffee  and  the  firesh  moniiiig  air  restored  the  amenitj  of  the 
▼oyage.  The  banks  of  the  Canal  are  flat  and  doll,  and  the 
coontry  throng  which  we  passed,  after  leaying  the  marshy 
brink  of  Lake  Mareotis,  was  in  many  places  still  too  wet  from 
the  recent  inondation  to  be  ploughed  for  the  winter  crops.  It  is 
a  dead  level  of  rich  black  loam,  and  produces  rice^  maiie,  sugar? 
ouie  and  millet.  Here  and  there  the  sand  has  l[>lown  over  it, 
and  large  spaces  are,  given  up  to/i  sort  of  coarse,  wiry  grass. 
The  villages  are  miserable  collections  of  mud  huts,  but  the 
date-palms  which  shadow  them  and  the  strings  of  camels  that 
slowly  pass  to  and  fro,  render  even  their  unsi^rtliness  pictu 
resque.  In  two  or  three  places  we  passed  mud  machines,  driy^ 
by  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  CanaL  Bopes  were 
stretched  across  the  diannel  on  both  sides,  and  a  large  number 
of  trading  boats  were  obliged  to  halt,  although  the  wind  was 
very  £Etvorable.  The  barcier  was  withdrawn  for  us  Franks,  and 
the  courteous  engineer  touched  his  tarboodi  in  reply  to  our 
salutations,  as  we  shot  through. 

Towards  noon  we  stopped  at  a  village,  and  the  Asian  went 
ashore  with  Ibrahim  to  buy  provisions,  while  the  European 
walked  ahead  with  his  fowling-piece,  io  shoot  wild  ducks  for 
dinner.  The  American  stayed  on  board  and  studied  an  Arabic 
vocabulary.  Presently  Ibrahim  appeared  with  two  fowls,  two 
pigeons,  a  pot  of  milk  and  a  dozen  e^.  The  Asian  set  about 
preparing  break&st,  and  showed  himself  so  skilful  that  our 
bark  soon  exhaled  the  most  savory  odors.  When  we  picked 
up  our  European  he  had  only  two  hawks  to  offer  us,  but  we 
gave  him  in  return  a  breakfast  which  he  declared  perfect  We 
ate  on  deck,  seated  on  a  mat ;  a  jpleasant  wind  filled  our  sails. 
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and  myriads  of  swallows  circled  and  twittered  OTer  onr  headt 
in  the  cloudless  air.  The  calm,  conteniplatiye  state  produced 
by  the  coffee  and  pipes  which  Ibrahim  brought  us,  lasted  the 
whole  afternoon,  and  the  Tillages,  ike  cane-fields,  the  Moslem 
oratories,  the  wide  level  of  the  Delta  and  the  distant  mounds 
of  forgotten  cities,  passed  before  our  ^es  like  the  pictures  of 
a  dream.  Only  one  of  these  pictures  maired  the  serenity  of 
our  minds.  It  was  an  Arab  burying-ground,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Canal — a  collection  of  heaps  of  mad,  baked  in  the  sun. 
At  the  head  and  foot  of  one  of  the  most  recent,  sat  two  wo- 
men — paid  mourners — who  howled  and  sobbed,  in  long,  piteous, 
despairing  cries,  which  were  most  painful  to  hear.  I  should 
never  have  imagined  that  any  Uiing  but  the  keenest  grief  could 
teach  such  heart-breaking  sounds. 

When  I  climbed  the  bank  at  sunset,  for  a  walk,  the  minarets 
of  Atfeh,  on  the  Nile,  were  risible.  Two  rows  of  acacias, 
planted  along  the  Canal,  formed  a  pleasant  arcade,  through 
which  we  sailed,  to  the  muddy  excrescences  of  the  town.  The 
locks  were  closed  for  the  night,  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt, 
which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  Arabic  marriage 
procession.  The  noise  of  two  wooden  drums  and  a  sort  of  fife 
announced  the  approach  of  the  bride,  who,  attended  by  her 
relatiyes,  came  down  the  bank  from  the  mud-ovens  above.  She 
was  closely  veiled,  but  the  Arabs  crowded  around  to  get  a  peep 
at  her  &oe.  No  sooner  had  the  three  Franks  approached,  than 
she  was  doubly  guarded  and  hurried  off  to  the  house  of  her  in« 
tended  husband.  Some  time  afterwards  I  ascended  the  bank 
to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  miserable  hovels,  but  was  received 
with  such  outoriaa  and  menacing  gestures,  that  I  made  a  slow 
and  dignified  retreat.  We  visited,  however,  the  house  of  the 
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bridegroom's  fiither,  where  twenty  or  thirty  Arabs,  seated  oq 
the  ground,  were  singing  an  epithaUmimn,  to  which  they  kept 
time  by  clapping  their  hands. 

Next  morning,  while  our  rais  was  getting  his  permit  to  pass 
the  locks  (for  which  four  official  signatures  and  a  fee  of  thirty 
piastres  are  necessary),  we  visited  ihebasaar,  and  purchased 
long  tabes  of  jasmine-wood  for  our  pipes,  and  vegetables  for 
our  kitchen.  On  all  sach  occasions  we  detailed  Seyd,  the  tall 
Nubian,  whose  ebony  face  shone  resplendent  under  a  snow-white 
turban,  to  be  our  attendant.  The  stately  gravity  with  which 
he  walked  behind  us,  carrying  bread  and  vegetables,  was  wor>^ 
thy  the  pipe-bearer  of  a  Sultan.  By  this  time  we  had  installed 
the  Asian  as  cook,  and  he  very  cheerfully  undertook  the  service. 
We  soon  discovered  that  the  skill  of  Ibrahim  extended  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  making  of  tLpHaff^ixi  the  preparation  of  coffee. 
Moreover  his  habits  and  appearance  were  not  calculated  to  make 
us  relish  his  handiwork.  The  naivete  with  which  he  took  the 
wash-basin  to  make  soup  in,  and  wiped  our  knives  and  forks  on 
his  own  baggy  pantaloons,  would  have  been  very  amusing  if  we 
had  not  been  interested  parties.  The  Asian  was  one  day 
crumbling  some  loaf  sugar  with  a  hammer,  when  Ibrahim,  who 
had  been  watching  him,  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  min- 
gled pity  and  contempt,  <'  that's  not  the  way  1 "  Thereupon  he 
took  up  some  of  the  lumps,  and  wrapped  them  in  one  comer  of 
his  long  white  shirt,  which  he  thrust  into  his  mouth,  and  after 
trushing  the  sugar  between  his  teeth,  emptied  it  into  the  bowl 
with  an  ur  of  triumph. 

A  whole  squadron  of  boats  was  waiting  at  the  locks,  but 
with  Frankish  impudenee,  we  pushed  through  them,  and  took 
»up  place  in  the  front  rank.    The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and 
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we  sweated  and  broiled  for  a  fall  hoar,  in  the  midst  of  a  hor* 
rible  tomult  of  Arabis,  before  the  clumsy  officers  dosed  the  last 
gate  on  ns  and  let  as  float  forth  on  the  Nile.  It  is  the  west- 
em,  or  Canopio  branch  of  the  river  which  flows  past  Atfeh.  It 
is  not  broader  than  the  Hadson  at  Albany,  but  was  more  mud- 
dy and  slimy  from  its  recent  overflow  than  the  Mississippi  at 
New  Orleans.  Its  water  is  no  less  sweet  and  wholesome  than 
that  of  the  latter  river.  After  leaving  the  monotonous  banks 
of  the  Canal,  the  aspect  of  its  shores,  fringed  with  groves  of 
palm,  was  unspeakably  cheerful  and  inspiring.  On  the  opposite 
aide,  the  slender  white  minarets  of  Fooah,  once  a  rich  manu- 
fiictoring  town,  sparkled  in  the  noonday  sun.  A  fresh  north 
wind  from  the  Mediterranean  slowly  pressed  our  boat  against 
the  strong  current,  while  the  heavily-laden  merphant  vessels 
followed  in  our  wake,  their  two  immense  lateen  sails  expanded 
like  the  wings  of  the  Arabian  roc.  We  drank  to  the  glory  of 
old  Father  Nile  in  a  imp  of  his  own  brown  current^  and  then 
called  Ibrahim  to  replenish  the  empty  shebooks.  Those  who 
object  to  tobacco  under  the  form  of  cigars,  or  are  nauseated  by 
the  fumes  of  a  German  meerschaum,  should  be  told  that  the 
Turidsh  pipe,  filled  with  Latakidi,  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
aroma,  which  you  inhale  through  a  long  jasmine  tube,  t(^^)ed 
with  a  soft  amber  mouth-piece,  is  aS  fragrant  as  roses  and  re- 
freshing as  ripe  dates.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere 
of  celestial  musk  and  amber  which  surrounded  Mahomet^  ao- 
eor^ng  to  the  Persian  Chronicles,  was  none  other  than  genuine 
Latakieh,  at  twenty  piastres  the  oka.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  without  the  capadty  to  smoke  a  shebook,no  one  can  taste 
the  true  flavor  of  the  Orient 

An  boor  or  two  after  sunset  the  wind  ftll|  and  f<nr  the  rest 
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of  tiie  night  oar  men  traoked  the  boat  dowl j  forward,  siiiging 
cheerily  as  thej  togged  at  the  long  tow-rope.  The  Aaian 
spread  on  the  deck  his  Albanian  capote,  the  European  his  am- 
ple trayelling  cloak,  and  the  representatiyes  of  three  Conti- 
nents, travelling  in  the  fonrth,  lay  on  their  backs  enjoying  the 
moonlight,  the  palms,  and  more  than  all,  the  perfect  silence  and 
repose.  With  every  day  of  onr  journey  I  felt  more  deeply  and 
gratefully  this  sense  of  rest.  Under  such  a  glorious  sky,  no 
disturbance  seemed  possible.  It  was  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  boat  went  forward  or  backward,  whether  we  struck 
on  a  sand-bar  or  plou^ied  the  water  under  a  full  head  of  wind; 
every  thing  was  ri^t.  My  conscience  made  me  no  reproach  for 
such  a  lasy  life.  In  America  we  live  too  fast  and  work  too 
h<ird,  I  thougfit :  shall  I  not  know  what  Best  is,  once  before  I 
die  ?  The  European  said  to  me  naively,  one  day :  ''  I  am  a 
little  surprised,  but  very  glad,  that  no  one  of  us  has  yet  spoken 
of  European  politics."  Europe  1  I  had  forgotten  that  such  a 
land  existed :  and  as  for  America,  it  seemed  very  dim  and 
distant 

Sometimes  I  varied  this  repose  by  trying  to  pick  up  the 
language.  Wilkinson's  Vocabulary  and  Capt  Hayes's  Gram- 
mar did  me  great  service,  and  after  I  had  tried  a  number  of 
words  with  Ibrahim,  to  get  the  pronunciation,  I  made  bolder 
essays.  One  day  when  the  sailors  were  engaged  in  a  most 
vocifarous  discussion,  I  broke  upon  them  with :  "  What  is  all 
this  noise  about  ?  stop  instantly  I "  The  efifect  was  instantane- 
ous ;  the  men  were  silent,  and  Seyd,  turning  up  his  eyes  in 
wonder,  cried  out :  <<  Wallah  /  the  Howadji  talks  Arabic !" 
The  two  copper-faced  Fellahs  thought  it  very  amusing,  and 
every  new  word  I  learned  sufficed  to  set  them  laughing  for  half 
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an  boor.  I  oaUed  out  to  afisherman,  seated  on  the  bank:  '< 0 
Fiflberman,  bave  you  any  fiab  ?  "  and  be  bold  np  a  string  of 
tbem  and  made  answer :  ''  0  Howadji,  I  bave."  Tbis  solemn 
form  of  address,  wbicb  is  nniyersal  in  Arabic,  makes  tbe  lan- 
guage very  piquant  to  a  student. 

During  our  second  nigbt  on  tbe  river,  we  passed  tbe  site 
of  ancient  Sais,  one  of  tbe  most  renowned  of  Egyptian  dties, 
wbicb  bas  left  notbing  but  a  few  sbapeless  mound&  Tbe  conn- 
try  was  in  many  places  still  wet  from  tbe  inundation,  wbicb 
was  tbe  largest  tbat  bad  occurred  for  many  years.  Tbe  Fel* 
labs  were  plougbing  for  wbeat,  witb  asingle  buffido  geared  to  a 
sbarp  pole,  wbicb  scratcbed  up  tbe  soil  to  ibe  deptb  of  ibree 
incbes.  Fields  of  maiie  and  sugar-cane  were  frequent,  and  I 
noticed  also  some  plantations  of  tobacco,  miUet,  and  a  species 
of  lupin,  wbicb  is  cultivated  for  its  beans.  Tbe  only  vegetables 
we  found  for  sale  in  tbe  villages,  were  onions,  leeks  and  toma- 
toe&  Milk,  butter  and  eggs  are  abundant  and  veiy  good,  but 
tbe  cbeese  of  tbe  country  is  detestable.  Tbe  habitations  resem- 
ble ant-bills,  ratber  tban  buman  dwellings,  and  tbe  villages  are 
d6p6ts  of  fiiib  and  vermin,  on  tbe  most  magnificent  scale.  Our 
boat  was  fortunately  free  frt>m  tbe  latter,  except  a  few  cock- 
roaches. Except  tbe  palm  and  acacia,  without  which  a  Nile 
journey  would  lose  half  its  attractions,  I  saw  few  trees.  Here 
and  there  stood  a  group  of  superb  plane-trees,  and  tbe  banana 
sometimes  sqspeared  in  tbe  gardens,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that 
marvellous  luxuriance  and  variety  of  vegetation  which  is  else- 
where exhibited  in  the  nei^borbood  of  the  Tropics. 

On  the  evening  of  tbe  third  day  we  reached  tbe  town  of 
Nadir,  and,  as  there  was  no  wind,  went  ashore  for  an  hour  oi 
two.     There  was  a  oaf6  on  the  bank— a  mud  bouse,  witb  two 
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wbdows,  adorned  wiih  wooden  frames,  carved  in  the  Hooridi 
ttyle.  A  diyan,  bailt  of  day  and  wHitewa^ed,  extended  along 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  on  this  we  seated  oarselves  cross-leg- 
ged, while  the  host  prepared  the  little  coffee-cups  and  filled  the 
pipes.  Through  the  open  door  we  saw  the  Nile,  gleaming 
broadly  under  the  full  moon,  and  in  the  distance,  two  tall  palm« 
trees  stood  clearly  against  the  sky.  Our  boatmen,  whom  we 
had  treated  to  booza,  the  Egyptian  beer,  sat  before  us,  and 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  a  song,  which  was  sung  to  entertain  us. 
The  performers  were  three  women,  and  a  man  who  played  a 
doarse  reed  flute.  One  of  the  women  had  a  tambourine,  another 
%  small  wooden  drum,  and  the  third  kept  time  by  slapping  the 
elosed  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  lefL  The 
song,  which  had  a  wild,  rude  harmony  that  pleased  me,  was 
followed  by  a  dance,  executed  by  one  of  the  women.  It  was 
very  similar  to  the  fandango,  as  danced  by  the  natives  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  was  more  lascivious  than  gracefuL 
The  women,  however,  were  of  the  lowest  class,  and  their  per- 
formances were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  boatmen  and  camel- 
drivers,  by  whom  they  are  patronised. 

The  next  day  the  yellow  hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which 
in  some  places  press  the  arable  land  of  the  Delta  even  to  the 
brink  of  the  Nile,  appeared  in  the  west  The  sand  appeared 
to  be  steadily  advancing  towards  the  river,  and  near  Werdan 
had  already  buried  a  grove  of  acacias  as  high  as  their  first 
branches.  The  tops  were  green  and  flourishing  above  the 
deluge,  but  another  year  or  two  would  overwhelm  them  com- 
pletely. We  had  a  thick  fog  during  the  night,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  was  exceedingly  hot  though  the  air  was  transparent  as 
crystal    Our  tbrce  faces  were  already  of  the  color  of  new 
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IvoiiBe^  wUdi  was  burned  into  tbe  akin  hj  the  reflection  from 
the  water.  WMle  my  friends  were  enjoying  their  nsoal  after* 
noon  repose,  a  secret  presentiment  made  me  climb  to  the  roof 
of  onr  cabin.  I  had  not  sat  there  long,  before  I  descried  two 
faint  blue  triangles  on  the  horison,  &r  to  the  south.  I  rudely 
broke  in  upon  their  indolence  with  a  shout  of  "the  Pyra- 
mids!" which  Seyd  echoed  with^'jST-Aaram^oraoon/''  I 
was  as  much  impressed  wil^  the  yiew  as  I  expected  to  be,  but 
I  completely  nullified  the  European's  emotion  by  translating 
to  him  Thaekeray's  description  of  his  first  si^t  of  those  re« 
nowned  nionumenta 

The  same  evening  we  reached  the  northern  p<Hnt  of  tho 
Delta,  where  we  were  obliged  to  remain  all  ni^t,  as  the  wind 
was  not  Bufficientiy  strong  to  allow  us  to  pass  the  Barrage 
Singularly  enough,  this  inmiense  work,  which  is  among  the 
greatest  undertakings  of  modem  times,  is  scarcely  heard  of  out 
of  Egypt  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  damming  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  to  haye  the  effect  of  producing  two  inundations  a 
year,  and  doubling  the  crops  throughout  the  Delta.  HerCi 
where  the  flood  diyides  itself  into  two  main  branches,  which 
find  separate  mouths  at  Damietta  and  Bosetta,  an  immense 
dam  has  not  only  been  projected,  but  is  far  advanced  toward 
completion.  Each  branch  will  be  spanned  by  sixty-two  arches, 
besides  a  central  gateway  ninety  feet  in  breadth,  and  flanked 
by  lofty  stone  towers.  The  point  of  the  Delta,  between  the 
two  dams,  is  protected  by  a  curtain  of  solid  masoniy,  and  the 
abutments  which  it  joins  are  fortified  by  towers  sixty  or  seven* 
^y  feet  in  height  The  piers  have  curved  breakwaters  on  the 
upper  side,  while  the  opposite  parapet  of  the  arches  rises  high 
above  them,  so  that  the  dam  consists  of  three  successive  te^ 
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noes,  and  presents  itself  like  a  wedge,  ftgamst  the  foioe  of 
Bach  an  immense  body  of  water.  The  material  is  brick,  &oed 
with  ^ne.  When  complete,  it  is  intended  to  close  the  sid^ 
arches  daring  low  water,  leaving  only  the  central  gateway 
open.  •  By  this  means  sufficient  water  will  be  gained  to  fill  all 
the  irrigating  canals,  while  a  new  channel,  cut  throogh  the 
centre  of  the  Delta,  will  render  productive  a  vast  tract  of  fer- 
tile lan<L  The  project  is  a  grand  one,  and  the  only  obstacle 
to  its  success  is  the  light,  porous  character  of  the  alluvial 
sml  on  which  the  piers  are  founded.  The  undertaking  was 
planned  and  commenced  by  M.  Linant,  and  has  since  been 
continued  by  other  engineers. 

The  Egyptian  boatmen  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Barrage.  The  main  force  of  the  river  is  poured  throu^  the 
narrow  space  wherein  the  piers  have  not  yet  been  sunk,  which 
cannot  be  passed  without  a  strong  north  wind.  Forty  or  fifty 
boats  were  lying  along  the  shore,  waiting  the  favorable  mo- 
ment We  obtained  permission  from  the  engineer  to  attach 
our  boat  to  a  large  government  barge,  which  was  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  stationary  windlass.  As  we  put  off,  the  wind  freshen- 
ed, and  we  were  slowly  urged  against  the  current  to  the  main 
rapid,  where  we  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  our  big  friend. 
Behind  us  the  river  was  white  with  sails— craft  of  all  kinds, 
pushed  up  by  the  wind,  dragged  down  by  the  water,  striking 
against  each  other,  entangling  their  long  sails  and  crowding 
into  the  narrow  passage,  amid  shouts,  cries  and  a  bewildering 
profusion  of  Arabic  gutturals.  For  half  an  hour,  the  scene  was 
most  exciting,  but  thanks  to  the  windlass,  we  reached  smoother 
water,  and  sailed  off  gayly  for  Oairo. 

The  true  Nile  expanded  before  us,  nearly  two  miles  in 
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width.  To  the  sontli,  the  three  Pyramids  of  Giseh  loomed 
up  like  isolated  monntain-peaks  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert. 
On  the  right  hand  the  Mokattam  Hills  lay  red  and  bare  in 
the  smishine,  and  ere  long,  over  the  distant  gardens  of  Shoo- 
bra,  we  caoght  sight  of  the  Oitadel  of  Oairo,  and  the  minarets 
of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.  The  north  wind  was  faith- 
fal :  at  three  o'clock  we  were  anchored  in  Boulak,  paid  our 
r^s,  gave  the  crew  a  backsheesh,  for  whieh  they  kissed  our 
hands  with  many  exclamations  of  ^iaih/^  (good  I)  and  set 
out  for  Cairo. 
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OHAPTBB    III. 

PIOTUBBS      OF'OAIBO. 

Enltno*— TIm  SdMldjeb— BanoatOo  Hoom  Donkey*— Tha  Baant— TIm  BtVMd 
— rrowiiloM— Ticw  ttom  tU  Gttadal— M<MqiM  of  MohamnMd  All— Tba  Boad  ti 
Bom— The  labad  of  Bboda. 

OuB  approach  to  and  entrance  into  Cairo  was  the  illuminated 
frontispiece  to  the  yolome  of  my  Eastern  life.  From  the  Nile 
we  had  already  seen  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  white 
domes,  and  long,  pencil-like  minarets  of  the  new  mosque  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  the  massiye  masonry  of  the  Citadel^ 
crowning  a  projecting  spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  which 
touches  the  city  on  the  eastern  side.  But  when,  mounted 
on  amhling  donkeys,  we  followed  the  laden  baggage-horses 
through  the  streets  of  Boulak,  and  entered  the  broad,  shaded 
hi^way  leading  through  gardens,  grain-fields  and  groyes  of 
palm  and  banana,  to  the  gate  of  the  Ezhekiyeh — ^the  great 
square  of  Cairo— the  scene,  which,  at  a  distance,  had  been 
dimmed  and  softened  by  the  filmy  screen  of  the  Egyptian  air, 
now  became  so  gay,  picturesque  and  animated,  so  full  of  life 
and  motion  and  color,  that  my  dreams  of  the  East  were  at 
once  displaced  by  the  yiyid  reality.  The  donkey-riding  multi« 
tndes  who  passed  continually  to  and  fro,  were  wholly  unlike 
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Ihe  orowdfl  of^  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  wliere  the  growing  in« 
flaence  of  European  dreis  and  eostoms  is  already  visible. 
Here,  every  thing  still  exhaled  the  rich  aroma  of  the  Orient, 
as  it  had  been  wafted  to  me  fi*om  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  the  Persian  poets  and  the  Arab  chroniclers.  I  forgot 
that  I  still  wore  a  Frank  dress,  and  found  myself  wondering  at 
the  temerity  of  the  few  Europeans  we  n^et  I  looked  without 
■urprise  on  the  long  processions  of  donkeys  carrying  water- 
skins,  the  heavily-laden  camels,  the  women  with  white  masks 
on  their  fsioes  and  black  bags  around  their  bodies,  the  stolid 
Nubian  slaves,  the  grave  Abyssinians,  and  all  the  other  va> 
rious  characters  that  passed  and  repassed  ua  But  because 
they  were  so  fiuuiliar,  thay  were  none  the  less  interesting,  for 
all  had  been  acquaintances,  when,  like  Tjsnnyson,  ^  true  Mus- 
sulman was  I,  and  sworn,"  under  the  reign  of  the  good  Uaroun 
Al-Baschid. 

We  entered  the  Eibekijeh,  which  is  wholly  overgrown  with 
majestic  acacias  and  plane-trees,  and  thickets  of  aromatic  flow- 
ering 8hrub&  It  is  in  the  Frank  quarter  of  the  city,  and  wns 
first  laid  out  and  planted  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali  All  t^e 
principal  hoteli  front  upon  it,  and  light,  thatched  caf^s  fill  the 
space  under  the  plane-trees,  where  the  beau  monde  of  Cairo 
promenade  every  Sunday  evening.  Nothing  of  the  old  City  of 
the  Oaliphs,  except  a  few  tall  minarets,  can  be  seen  from  this 
quarter,  but  the  bowery  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  is  all  that  the 
eye  demands,  and  over  the  plain  white  walls,  on  every  side, 
the  palms— single,  or  in  friendly  groups — ^lif t  their  feathery 
crowns.  After  installing  our  household  gods  in  the  chambers 
of  the  quiet  and  comfortable  Hotel  d'Europe,  we  went  out  io 
enjoy  the  sweet  evening  air  in  front  of  one  of  tho  caf^s.     I 
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tried  foi  the  first  time  the  narghileh,  or  Persian  water-pipe 
The  soft,  yelvety  leaves  of  the  tobaceo  of  Shiras  are  burned  in 
a  small  cap,  the  tube  of  which  enters  a  glass  yase,  half  filled 
with  rose-scented  water.  From  the  top  of  this  rase  issues  a 
flexible  tube,  several  feet  in  length,  with  a  mouth-piece  of  wood 
or  amber.  At  each  inspiration,  the  smoke  is  drawn  downward 
and  rises  through  the  water  with  a  pleasant  bubbling  sound.  It 
is  deprived  of  all  the  essential  oil  of  the  weed,  and  is  exceed 
ingly  mild,  oool  and  fragrant.  But  instead  of  being  puffed  out 
of  the  mouth  in  whiffis,  it  is  breathed  full  into  the  lungs  and 
out  again,  like  the  common  air.  This  is  not  so  difficult  a  mat- 
ter as  might  be  suj^sed ;  the  8ensati<m  is  pleasant  and  slight- 
ly exhilarating,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the  lungs  when  moder- 
ately iiidulged  in.      . 

.  The  Turkish  quarter  of  Cairo  still  retains  the  picturesque 
Saracenic  architecture  of  the  times  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
houses  are  mostly  three  stories  in  height,  each  story  projecting 
over  the  other,  and  the  plain  stone  walls  are  either  whitewash- 
ed or  striped  with  horizontal  red  bars,  in  a  manner  which  ^ould 
be  absurd  under  a  northern  sky,  but  which  is  here  singularly 
harmonious  and  agreeable.  The  only  signs  of  sculpture  are 
occasional  door-ways  with  richly  carved  arches,  or  the  light 
marble  gallery  surrounding  a  fountained  court  I  saw  a  few 
of  these  in  retired  parts  of  the  city.  The  traveller,  however, 
has  an  exhaustless  source  of  delight  in  the  wooden  balconies 
inclosing  the  upper  windows.  The  extraordinary  lightness, 
grace  and  delicate  fragility  of  their  workmanship,  rendered  still 
more  striking  by  contrast  with  the  naked  solidity  of  the  walls 
to  which  they  cling,  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  the  skill  and  fancy 
of  the  Saracenic  architects,    The  wood  seems  rather  wov^n  iq 
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the  loom,  tlum  out  with  the  saw  and  diiseL  Throng  these 
lattices  of  fine  network,  with  borders  worked  in  laoe-like  pat- 
terns, and  sometimes  topped  with  slender  turrets  and  pinnacles, 
the  wiyes  of  the  Cairene  merchants  sit  and  watch  the  crowds 
passing  softly  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  of  the  basaars,  them- 
selves unseen.  It  needed  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to  people 
the  &iry  watch-towers  under  which  we  rode  daily,  with  forms 
as  beautiful  as  those  which  liye  in  the  yoluptuous  melodies  of 
Hafis. 

To  see  Cairo  thoroughly,  one  must  first  accustom  himself 
to  the  ways  of  those  long-eared  cabs,  without  the  use  of  which 
I  would  advise  no  one  to  trust  himself  in  the  baiaars.  Don- 
key-riding is  universal,  and  no  one  thinks  of  going  beyond  the 
Frank  quarter  on  foot  K  he  does,  he  ijiust  submit  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  not  less  than  six  donkeys  with  their  drivers.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  attended  by  such  a  cavalcade  for  two 
hours,  was  obliged  to  yield  at  last,  and  made  no  second  attempt. 
When  we  first  appeared  in  the  gateway  of  our  hotel,  equipped 
for  an  excursion,  the  rush  of  men  and  animals  was  so  great, 
that  we  were  forced  to  retreat  until  our  servant  and  the  porter 
whipped  us  a  path  through  the  yelling  and  braying  mob.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  trials,  I  found  an  intelligent  Arab  boy,  named 
Eash,  who,  for  five  piastres  a  day,  furnished  strong  and  ambi- 
tious ddnkeys,  which  he  kept  ready  at  the  door  from  morning 
till  night.  The  other  drivers  respected  Kish's  privily,  and 
thenceforth  I  had  no  trouble.  The  donkeys  are  so  small  that 
my  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground,  but  there  is  no  end  to  their 
strength  and  enduranee.  Their  gait,  whether  a  pace  or  a  gal- 
lop, is  so  easy  and  light  that  fatigue  is  impossible.  The  dri- 
firs  take  great  pride  in  having  high-cushioned  red  saddles,  and 
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in  haoging  bits  of  jingling  bnu»  to  the  bridles.  Thej  keep 
their  donkeys  close  shorn,  and  frequentlj  beautify  them  by 
painting  them  Tarions  colors.  The  first  animal  I  rode  had  legs 
barred  like  a  sebra's,  and  my  friend's  rejoiced  in  porple  flanks 
and  a  yellow  belly.  The  drivers  run  behind  them  with  a  short 
stick,  punching  them  from  time  to  time,  or  giving  them  a  sharp 
pinch  on  the  rump.  Very  few  of  them  own  their  donkeys,  and 
I  understood  their  pertinacity  when  I  learned  that  they  fre> 
quently  reoeiyed  a  beating  on  returning  home  in  the  evening 
empty-handed. 

The  passage  of  the  baiaars  seems  at  first  quite  as  hasardous 
on  donkey-back  as  on  foot,  but  it  is  the  difierence  between  knock* 
ing  somebody  down  and  being  knocked  down  yourself,  and  one 
naturally  prefers  the  former  alternative.  There  is  no  use  in 
attempting  to  guide  the  donkey,  for  he  won't  be  guided.  The 
driver  shouts  behind,  and  you  are  dashed  at  full  speed  into  a 
confusion  of  other  donkeys,  camels,  horses,  carts,  water-car- 
riers and  footmen.  In  vain  you  cry  out :  "  Bess  /  "  (enough !) 
^^ Piano /^^  and  other  desperate  adjurations;  the  driver's  only 
reply  is :  "  Let  the  bridle  hang  loose  1 "  You  dodge  your 
head  under  a  camel-load  of  planks ;  your  leg  brushes  the  wheel 
of  a  dust-cart ;  you  strike  a  fat  Turk  plump  in  the  back ;  you 
miraculously  escape  upsettmg  a  fruit-stand ;  you  scatter  a  com- 
pany of  spectral,  white-masked  women,  and  at  last  reach  some 
more  quiet  street,  with  the  sensation  of  a  man  who  has  stormed 
a  battery.  At  first  this  sort  of  riding  made  me  very  nervous, 
but  finally  I  let  the  donkey  go  his  own  way,  and  took  a  curious 
interest  in  seeing  how  near  a  chance  I  ram  of  striking  or  being 
struck.  Sometimes  there  seemed  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  violent 
collision,  but  by  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  dodges  he  gen- 
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enlly  carried  me  through  in  safety.  The  cries  of  the  driver 
nmning  behind,  gave  me  no  little  amusement :  "  The  Howadji 
comes !  Take  care  on  the  right  hand  I  take  care  on  the  left 
hand  I  0  man,  take  care !  0  maiden,  take  care  1  0  boy,  get 
out  of  the  way !  The  Howadji  comes ! "  Eish  had  strong  lungs 
and  his  donkey  would  let  nothing  pass  him,  and  so,  whereyer 
we  went,  we  contributed  our  full  share  to  the  nniyersal  noise 
and  confnsion. 

Cairo  is  the  cleanest  of  all  oriental  cities.  The  r^olations 
established  by  Mohammed  Ali  are  strictly  carried  out.  Each 
man  is  obliged  to  sweep  before  his  own  door,  and  the  dirt  is 
carried  away  in  carts  every  morning.  Besides  this,  the  streets 
are  watered  several  times  a  day,  and  are  nearly  always  cool 
and  free  from  dnst.  The  constant  evaporation  of  the  water, 
however,  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants, 
thou^  in  other  respects  the  city  is  healthy.  The  quantity  of 
sore-eyed,  cross-eyed,  one-eyed,  and  totally  blind  persons  one 
meets  every  where,  is  surprising.  There  are  some  beggarSi 
mostly  old  or  deformed,  but  by  no  means  so  abundant  or  imper* 
iinent  as  in  the  Italian  cities.  A  number  of  shabby  police- 
men,  in  blue  frock-coats  and  white  pantaloons,  parade  the  prin 
dpal  thoroughfiires,  but  I  never  saw  their  services  called  into 
requisition.  The  soldiers,  who  wear  a  European  dross  of  white 
cotton,  are  by  &r  the  most  awkward  and  unpicturesque  class. 
Even  tho  Fellah,  whose  single  brown  garment  hangs  loose  from 
his  shoulders  to  his  knees,  has  an  air  of  dignity  compared  with 
these  Frankish  caricatures.  The  genuine  Egyptian  costume, 
which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Greek,  and  espe 
cially  the  Hydriote,  is  simple  and  graceful.  The  colors  are 
dark— principally  brown,  blue,  green  and  violet — ^relieved  by  a 
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hmwj  Bilk  mah  of  some  gay  pattera,  and  by  the  red  aUppert 
and  tarboosh.  But,  as  in  Turkey,  the  Pashas  and  Beys,  and 
many  of  the  minor  officers  of  the  ciyil  departments  have  adopt- 
ed the  Frank  dress,  retaining  only  the  tarboosh, — a  change 
which  is  by  no  means  becoming  to  them.  I  went  into  an  Egyp- 
tian barber-shop  one  day,  to  haye  my  hair  shorn,  and  en- 
joyed the  preparatory  pipe  and  coffse  in  company  with  two  in- 
diyidoals,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  French  or  Italians  of  the 
Tulgar  order,  nntil  the  barber  combed  oat  the  long  locks  on  the 
top  of  their  head,  by  which  Mossnlmen  expect  to  be  lifted  np 
into  Paradise.  When  they  had  gene,  the  man  informed  me 
that  one  was  Khalim  Pasha,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Moham. 
med  Ali,  and  the  other  a  Bey,  of  considerable  notoriety.  The 
Egyptians  certainly  do  not  gain  any  thing  by  adopting  a  oostome 
which,  in  this  climate,  is  neither  so  conyenient  nor  so  agreeable 
as  their  own. 

Besides  the  aniipated  life  of  the  basaars,  whidi  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  in  making  my  outfit  for  the  winter's 
journey,  I  rarely  went  out  without  witnessing  some  incident  or 
ceremony  illustrative  of  Egyptian  character  and  customs.  One 
morning  I  encountered  a  stately  procession,  with  music  and 
banners,  accompanying  a  venerable  personage,  with  a  green  tur- 
ban on  his  head  and  a  long  white  beard  flowing  over  his  breast 
This,  as  Bash  assured  me,  was  the  Shereef  of  Mecca.  He  was 
attended  by  officers  in  the  richest  Turkish  and  Egyptian  cos- 
tumes, mounted  on  splendid  Arabian  steeds,  who  were  almost 
hidden  under  their  broad  housings  of  green  and  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  people  on  all  sides,  as  he  passed, 
laid  their  hands  on  their  breasts  and  bowed  low,  which  he  an- 
swered by  slowly  lifting  his  hand.  It  was  a  simple  motion,  but 
nothing  could  have  been  more  calm  and  majestic: 
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On  another  oooasion,  I  met  a  bridal  procesaion  in  the  streets 
of  BonlaL  Three  musicians,  playing  on  piercing  fluteH,  head- 
ed the  inarch,  followed  by  the  parents  of  the  bride,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  her  maids,  walked  under  a  crimson  canopy.  She 
was  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  a  red  robe,  oyer  which  a 
gilded  diadem  was  fastened  around  her  head.  A  large  crowd 
tf  friends  and  relatiyes  closed  the  procession,  close  behind 
which  followed  another,  of  very  different  character.  The  chief 
actors  were  four  boys,  of  five  oi  six  years  old,  on  their  way  to 
be  circumcised.  Each  was  mounted  on  a  handsome  horse,  and 
wore  the  gala  garments  of  a  full-grown  man,  in  which  their  littU* 
bodies  were  entirely  lost  The  proud  parents  marched  by  their 
sides,  supporting  them,  and  occasionally  holding  to  their  lips 
bottles  of  milk  and  sherbet  One  was  a  jet  black  Nubian,  who 
jeemed  particularly  delighted  with  his  situation,  and  grinned  on 
all  sides  as  he  passed  along.  This  procession  was  headed  by 
a  buffoon,  who  carried  a  lai^h  with  him  whidi  opened  a  ready 
passage  through  the  crowd.  A  man  followed  balancing  on  his 
ohin  a  long  pole  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  flowers.  He  came  to 
me  for  backsheesh.  His  success  brought  me  two  swordsmen 
out  of  the  procession,  who  cut  at  each  other  with  scimitars  and 
caught  the  blows  on  their  shielda  The  coolness,  swiftness  and 
■kill  with  which  they  parried  the  strokes  was  really  admirable, 
and  the  concluding  flourish  was  a  masterpiece.  One  of  thenii 
striking  with  the  full  sweep  of  his  arm,  aimed  directly  at  the 
face  of  the  other,  as  if  to  divide  his  head  into  two  parts ;  but, 
wiUkOut  making  a  pause,  the  glittering  weapon  turned,  and 
slioed  the  air  within  half  an  inch  of  his  eyes.  The  man  neither 
winked  nor  moyed  a  muscle  of  his  face,  but  after  the  scimitai 
had  passed,  dashed  it  up  with  his  shield,  which  he  then  reversedi 
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Mid  dropping  on  one  knee,  held  to  me.  for  bttoksheeflli.  After 
these  came  a  CAmel,  with  a  toft  of  oetridi  feathers  on  his  head 
and  a  boy  on  his  back,  who  poonded  yigoronsly  on  two  wooden 
drums  with  one  hand,  while  he  stretched  the  other  down  to  me 
for  backsheesh.  Lnckilj  the  little  candidates  for  circumci- 
sion were  too  busily  engaged  with  their  milk  bottles  and  sugar- 
plums, to  join  in  the  uniyersal  cry. 

I  had  little  time  to  devote  to  the  si^ts  of  Cairo,  and  was 
obliged  to  omit  the  excursions  to  the  Petrified  Forest,  to  Helio- 
polis  and  Old  Cairo,  until  my  return.  Besides  the  city  itself, 
which  was  always  full  of  interest,  I  saw  little  else  except  the 
Citadel  and  the  Island  of  Rhoda.  We  took  the  early  morning 
for  our  ride  to  the  former  place,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
find  our  view  of  the  Nile-plain  unobscnred  by  the  mists  cus- 
tonuury  at  this  season.  The  morning  light  is  most  fayorable  to 
the  landscape,  which  lies  wholly  to  the  westward.  The  shad- 
ows of  the  Citadel  and  the  crests  of  the  Mokattam  Hills  then 
lie  broad  and  cool  over  the  city,  but  do  not  touch  its  minarets, 
which  glitter  in  the  air  like  shafts  of  white  and  rosy  flame. 
The  populace  is  up  and  stirring,  and  you  can  hear  the  cries  of 
the  donkeymen  and  water-carriers  from  under  the  sycamores  and 
acacias  that  shade  the  road  to  Boulak.  Over  the  rich  palm- 
gardens,  the  blue  streak  of  the  river  and  the  plain  beyond,  you 
see  the  phantoms  of  two  pyramids  in  the  base  which  still  cu 
tains  the  Libyan  Desert.  Northward,  beyond  the  parks  and 
palaces  of  Shoobra,  the  Nile  stretches  his  two  great  arms  to- 
ward the  sea,  dotted,  far  into  the  distanee,  with  sails  that  flash 
in  the  sun.  From  no  other  point,  and  at  no  other  time,  is 
Cairo  so  grand  and  beautiful 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Citadel  is  the  Bir  You$$rf — Jo< 
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ieph'd  Well— «8  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  not  from  the  rir- 
taooB  Hebrew,  but  from  Saltan  Saladin,  who  dng  it  out  acd 
pat  it  in  operation.  The  well  itself  dates  from  the  old  Egyp 
tian  time,  bat  was  filled  with  sand  and  entirely  lost  for  many 
eentories.  It  consists  of  an  npper  and  lower  shaft,  cot  through 
the  solid  rook,  to  the  depth  of  two  handred  and  sixty  feet  A 
winding  gallery,  lighted  from  the  shaft,  extends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  first  division,  where,  in  a  chamber  oat  In  the  rock,  a 
mole  tarns  the  large  wheel  which  brings  ap  a  con^aal  string 
of  bockets  from  the  fountain  below.  The  water  is  poored  into 
a  spacioas  basin,  and  carried  thence  to  the  top  by  another 
string  of  bookets  set  in  motion  at  the  surface.  Attended  by 
two  Anbs  with  torches,  we  made  the  descent  of  the  first  shaft 
and  took  a  drink  of  the  fresh,  cool  fluid.  This  well,  and  the 
spot  where  the  Mameluke  Emin  Bey  jumped  his  horse  over 
the  wall  and  escaped  the  massacre  of  his  comrades,  are  th< 
only  interesting  historical  points  about  the  Citadel ;  and  th< 
new  mosque  of  Mohanmied  Ali,  which  overlooks  the  city  from 
the  most  projecting  platform  of  the  fortifications,  is  the  only 
part  which  has  any  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  Although 
it  has  been  in  process  of  erection  for  many  years,  this  mosqu< 
is  not  nearly  completed  internally.  The  exterior  is  finished^ 
and  its  large,  white,  depressed  dome,  flanked  by  minarets  so 
tall  and  reed-like  that  they  seem  ready  to  bend  with  every 
breeie,  is  tiie  first  signal  of  Oairo  to  travellers  coming  up  or 
down  tiie  Nile.  The  interior  walls  are  lined  tiiroughout  with 
oriental  alabaster,  stained  with  the  orange  flush  of  Egyptian 
sansets,  and  the  three  domes  blaze  with  elaborate  arabesques 
of  green,  blue,  crimson  and  gold.  In  a  temporary  chamber, 
^ted  up  in  one  comer,  rests  the  coffin  of  Mohanmied  Ali,  oov< 
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ered  witii  a  heaTj  veWet  pall,  and  under  the  marble  arebea  be- 
fore it,  a  oompan J  of  priesta,  squatted  on  the  green  carpet  coy- 
ering  the  floor,  bow  their  heads  oontinoallj  and  redte  prayers 
or  fragments  of  the  Koran. 

Before  descending  into  the  city,  I  rode  a  little  way  into 
the  Desert  to  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  on  the  road  to  Soei. 
They  consist  mostly  of  stone  canopies  raised  on  pillars,  with 
mosques  or  oratories  attached  to  them,  exhibiting  considerable 
Tariety  in  their  design,  but  are  more  curious  than  impressire. 
The  track  in  the  sand  made  by  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  the 
OTcrland  passengers  to  Sues,  had  far  more  real  interest  in  my 
eye&  The  pilgrims  are  fewer,  and  the  passengers  more  nu- 
merous,  with  each  successive  year.  English-built  omnibuses, 
whirled  along  by  galloping  post-horses,  scatter  the  sand,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  herbless  Desert,  the  travellers  regale  them- 
selves with  beefsteak  and  ale,  and  growl  if  the  accustomed 
Cheshire  is  foaad  wanting.  At  this  rate,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  there  is  a  telegraph-station  in  Mecca,  and  the  q>erator 
explodes  with  his  wire  a  cannon  on  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  to 
announce  that  the  prayers  on  Mount  Arafat  have  commenced  ? 

The  Island  of  Rhoda,  which  I  visited  on  a  soft,  golden 
afternoon,  is  but  a  reminiscence  of  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  Since  Ibrahim  Pasha's  death  it  has  been  wholly  neglect- 
ed, and  though  we  found  a  few  gardeners  at  work,  digging  up 
the  sodden  flower-beds  and  clipping  tiie  rank  myrtle  hedges, 
they  only  served  to  make  the  neglect  more  palpable.  During 
the  recent  inundation,  the  Nile  had  risen  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  covering  the  whole  island,  and  the  soil  was  still  soft 
and  clammy.  Nearly  all  the  growths  of  the  tropics  are  nur- 
tared  here ;  the  coffee,  the  Indian  fig,  the  mango,  and  other 
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trees  alternate  with  the  pahn,  orange,  acacia,  and  the  yellow 
mimosa,  whose  blofisoms  make  the  isle  fragrant.  I  gathered 
a  bmioh  of  roses  and  jasmine-flowers  from  the  nnpnmed  yines. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  an  artificial  grotto  lined  with 
shells,  many  of  which  have  been  broken  off  and  carried  away 
by  ridicolous  tonrists.  There  is  no  limit  to  human  silliness, 
as  I  haye  wisely  conclnded,  after  seeing  Pompey's  Pillar  dis- 
figured by  '^  Isaac  Jones  "  (or  some  equally  classic  name),  in 
capitals  of  black  paint,  a  yard  long,  and  finding  '^  Jenny  Lind ' 
equally  prominent  on  the  topmost  stone  of  the  great  Pyramid. 
(Of  course,  the  enthusiastic  artist  chiselled  his  own  name  be- 
side hers.)  A  mallet  and  chisel  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
outfits  of  English  and  American  travellers,  and  to  judge  from' 
the  frequency  of  certain  names,  and  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
t£eir  ipscription,  the  owners  must  have  spent  the  most  of  their 
time  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  leaving  records  of  their  vulgar  vanity. 
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OHAPTBB    IV. 

PB1PABATI0K8  FOR  THB  JOURKET  DfTO  CBKTBAL  ATRICA. 

NiemHy  of  LMTiof  fmmadltloly— Kngaglng  a  Boi*— Tbo  DtafooMO-nAAhaiH  tl 
Bddi— FimdB— Inftmnctloii— Proenriog  la  Ontflt— PrepMlBg  tn  th«  Dcteit— Hm 
Lnokj  Daj— Exertions  to  Letre— OffI 

I  DBvoTBD  but  little  time  to  seeing  Oairo,  for  the  travelliDg 
season  had  arriyed,  and  a  speedy  departure  from  Cairo  was 
absolutely  neoessary.  The  trip  to  Khartoom  oocnpies  at  least 
two  months  and  it  is  not  safe  to  remain  there  later  than  Uie 
first  of  March,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  rainy  season, 
which  is  Tery  unhealthy  for  strangers.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  tiie 
Catholic  Apostolic  Vicar  for  Central  Ateca,  had  left  about  a 
month  previous,  on  his  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  White 
Nile.  I  therefore  went  sealously  to  work,  and  in  five  days  my 
preparations  werd  nearly  completed.  I  prevailed  upon  the 
European  of  our  triad,  who  had  intended  proceeding  no  further 
than  Cairo,  to  join  me  for  the  voyage  to  Assouan,  on  the  Nubi- 
an frontier,  and  our  first  care  was  to  engage  a  good  dahalnyehy 
or  Nile-boat  This  arrangement  gave  me  great  joy,  for  no- 
where is  a  congenial  comrade  so  desirable  as  on  the  Nile.  My 
friend  appreciated  the  river,  and  without  the  prospect  of  seeing 
Thebes,  Ombos  and  PhilsD,  would  have  eheerfuUy  borne  all 
the  inconveniences  and  delays  of  the  journey,  for  the  Nile's 
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Mka  alone.  Commend  me  to  sneli  a  man,  for  of  the  hnndredfl 
of-tonriflta  who  yisit  the  East,  there  are  few  Boch  1  On  my  ar- 
rival,  I  had  found  that  the  rumors  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
respecUng  ihe  number  of  travellers  and  tiie  rise  in  the  price  of 
boats,  were  partially  true.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  boats  had 
left  for  Upper  Egypt,  but  the  price  had  been  raised  in  antici* 
pation.  The  ship  carpenters  and  painters  were  bu^y  employ* 
ed  all  along  ^  shore  at  Botdak,  in  renovating  the  old  barks 
or  building  new  ones,  and  the  Beys  and  Pashas  who  owned  the 
oraft  were  anticipating  a  good  harvest  Some  travellers  paid 
forty*five  pounds  a  month  for  their  vessels,  but  I  found  littk 
diflkulty  in  getting  a  large  and  convenient  boat,  for  two  per- 
sons, at  twenty  pounds  a  month.  This  price,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, includes  the  services  of  ten  men,  who  find  their  own 
provisions,  and  only  receive  a  gratuity  in  case  of  good  behavior. 
The  American  Consul,  Mr.  Kahil,  had  kindly  obtained  for  me 
the  promise  of  a  bark  firom  Ismail  Pasha,  before  our  arrival-— 
a  superb  vessel,  furnished  with  beds,  tables,  diairs  and  divans, 
in  a  very  handsome  style— which  was  offered  at  thirty  pounds 
»  month,  but  it  was  much  larger  than  we  needed.  In  the 
eourse  of  my  inspection  of  the  fleet  of  barks  at  Boulak,  I  found 
several  which  might  be  had  at  fifteen,  and  seventeen  pounds 
»  month,  but  Uiey  were  old,  inconvenient,  and  full  of  vermin. 
Our  boat,  which  I  named  the  Cleopatra,  had  been  newly  cleansed 
and  painted,  and  contained,  besides  a  spacious  cabin,  with 
beds  and  divans,  a  sort  of  portico  on  the  outside,  with  cush* 
ioned  seats,  where  we  proposed  to  sit  during  the  hshaj  twi« 
li^ts,  and  smoke  our  shebooks. 

Without  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Arabic,  a  dragoman  is 
indiq>ensable.     The  few  phrases  I  had  picked  up,  on  the  way 
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from  Alexandria,  availed  me  Utile,  and  would  have  been  nee* 
leM  in  Nubia,  where  mther  the  Berberi  language,  or  a  different 
Arabic  dialect  is  spoken ;  and  I  therefore  engaged  a  dragoman 
for  the  jonmej.  This  class  of  persons  always  swarm  in  Cairo, 
and  I  had  not  been  there  a  day  before  I  was  visited  by  half  a 
doien,  who  were  anxioos  to  make  the  trip  to  Khartoam.  How 
they  knew  I  was  going  there,  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  I  fbnnd 
that  they  knew  the  plans  of  every  traveller  in  Cairo  as  welL 
I  endeavored  to  find  one  who  had  already  made  the  joomey, 
but  of  aU  who  presented  thems^ves,  only  two  had  been  &rther 
than  the  second  Cataract  One  of  these  was  a  Nubian,  who 
had  made  » trip  with  the  Sennaar  merchants,  as  fu*  as  Shendy, 
in  Ethiopia;  but  he  Jbad  a  sinister,  treacherous  face,  and  I  re- 
fused him  at  once.  The  other  was  an  old  man,  named  Sulej- 
man  Ali,  who  had  been  for  three  years  a  servant  of  Champol- 
lion,  whose  certificate  of  his  fftithfiilness  and  honesty  he  pro* 
duced. 

He  had  been  three  years  in  Sennaar,  and  in  addition  to 
Italian,  (the  only  Frank  tongue  he  knew),  spoke  several 
Ethiopian  dialects.  He  was  a  fine,  venerable  figure,  with  an 
honest  face,  and  I  had  almost  decided  to  take  him,  when  I 
learned  that  he  was  in  feeble  health  and  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  journey.  I  finally  made  choice 
of  a  dark  Egyptian,  bom  in  the  valley  of  Thebes.  He  was  call- 
ed Achmet  el  Siufdi,  or  Achmet  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  when  a  boy 
had  been  for  several  years  a  servant  in  the  house  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  at  Alexandria.  He  spoke  English  fluently,  as  well 
as  a  little  Italian  and  Turkish.  I  was  first  attracted  to  him  by 
his  bold,  manly  face,  and  finding  that  his  recommendations  were 
excellent,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  spirit,  courage  and  address 
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to  Borre  110  both  in  case  of  peril,  I  engaged  him,  notwiUtstand- 
ing  he  had  nerer  travelled  beyond  Wadi  Haifa  (the  Seoond 
Cataract).  I  judged,  however,  that  I  was  quite  as  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  Central  Africa  as  any  dragoman  I  could 
procure,  and  that,  in  any  case,  I  should  find  it  best  to  form  my 
own  plans  and  choose  my  own  patiis.  How  far  I  was  justified 
in  my  choice,  will  ^fear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  double  outfit — ^for  the  Nile 
and  the  Desert — and  herein  Achmet,  who  had  twice  made  the 
journey  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  rendered  me  good  service. 
I  had  some  general  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary,  but  with- 
out the  advantage  of  his  practical  experience,  should  have  been 
very  imperfectly  prepared.  As  it  was,  many  things  were  for- 
gotten in  the  haste  of  departure,  the  need  of  which  I  felt  when 
it  was  too  late  to  procure  them.  I  had  been  prudent  enough, 
when  in  Vienna,  to  provide  myself  with  Berghaus's  great  map 
of  Arabia  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  with  a  stray  vol- 
ume of  Russegger,  were  my  only  guides.  In  Khartoum,  after- 
wards, I  stumbled  upon  a  copy  of  Hoskins's  Ethiopia.  The 
greater  part  of  my  fdnds  I  changed  into  Egyptian  silver  med- 
jidSf  ccionnatif  or  Spanish  piUar-doUars,  and  the  Austrian 
dollar  of  Maria  Theresa,  aU  of  which  are  current  as  far  as  Sen- 
naar  and  Abyssinia.  I  also  procured  five  hundred  piastres  in 
copper  pieces  of  five  par&s  (about  half  a  cent)  each,  which  were 
contained  in  a  large  palm-basket,  and  made  nearly  an  ass's 
load.  In  addition  to  these  supplies,  I  obtained  from  an  Arme- 
nian merchant  a  letter  of  credit  on  his  brother  in  Khartoum,  for 
two  thousand  piastres,  on  which,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  I 
diould  be  obliged  to  pay  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent.  I  en- 
deavored, but  in  vain,  to  procure  some  information  relative  to 
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the  OOBt  of  thtTelling  in  Nabia  and  the  oonntries  beyond.  The 
Trank  merchants  knew  nothing,  except  that  the  expenses  were 
vast,  and  predicted  that  the  sum  I  took  woold  prove  insoffieient 
and  that  I  should  certainly  become  inyolved  in  great  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments.  The  native  morohants  who  had  made 
the  joomey  were  all  jealous  of  a  foreign  traveUer  attempting 
io  penetrate  into  their  peculiar  domain,  and  gave  me  no  satis- 
&ctory  information,  while  to  the  imagination  of  the  Gairenes, 
Sennaar  is  the  utmost  verge  of  the  world,  and  he  who  has  been 
there  and  returned  in  safety,  enjoys  the  special  protection  of 
AllaL  Even  Aohmet,  although  he  showed  no  ngns  of  fear, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  accompany  me,  informed  his  fionily  and 
friends  that  we  were  going  no  further  than  Wadi  Hal£l^  for  he 
said  they  would  certainly  detain  him  by  f^rce,  should  thej 
learn  the  truth. 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  firman  from  Abbas 
Pasha,  which  might  readily  have  been  procured.  The  Ameri- 
can, English  and  Austrian  Consuls  kindly  gave  mo  letters  tc 
the  principal  Consular  agents  and  merchants  in  E[hartoum,  be 
sides  which,  Admiet  professed  to  have  some  acquaintance  witl 
Lattif  Pasha,  who  wa»  then  Pasha  of  Soudan.  To  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Murray,  the  English  Consul-General,  and  Mr.  Oonstantine 
Eahil,  the  American  Yice-Consul  at  Cairo,  I  was  especially 
indebted  for  favors.  The  former  intrusted  me  with  despatches 
for  EQiartoum  and  Obeid,  in  Kordo^ui,  and  the  ktter  furnished 
me  with  letters  to  the  Governors  of  Thebes,  Assouan  and  Eo- 
rosko,  asking  the  latter  to  insure  my  safety  on  the  journey 
through  the  Nubian  Desert  Thus  prepared,  I  anticipated  no 
further  trouble  on  the  road  than  from  hard-trotting  camels, 
sand,  brackish  water,  and  the  like  privations,  which  are  easily 
borne 
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The  fdnuBhing  of  a  Nile-boai  requires  oomrideraUe  know- 
ledge of  hoQsekeeping.  The  number  of  small  artioles  required 
for  this  floating  i^>6ck  of  oirilisation  in  a  ooontry  of  barbarians, 
is  amaiing  to  a  bachelor.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  art  of  cook-' 
ing  needed  such  a  yariety  of  tools  and  iqypUanoes,  and  for  tiie 
first  time  in  mj  life,  oonoeiyed  some  respect  for  the  feme  of  Ude 
and  Soyer.  There  are  frying-pans  and  stew-pans ;  coffee-pots 
and  tea-pots;  knivesi  forks,  spoons,  towels,  cops,  ladles  and 
boxes,"  batter,  lard,  flour,  rice,  macaroni,  oil,  yinegar,  mus- 
tard and  pepper ;  and  no  end  to  the  groceries.  We  must  haye 
a  table  and  chairs,  quilts  and  pillows,  mats,  carpets  and  nap- 
Una,  and  many  other  articles  which  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  without  tiie  help  of  Achmet  and  of  M.  Pini,  who 
keeps  a  general  d^p6t  of  supplies.  His  printed  lists,  in  four 
languages,  listen  the  traveller's  labor  very  greatly.  His  ex- 
perience in  r^ard  to  tiie  quantity  required,  is  also  of  much 
service;  otherwise  an  inexperienced  person  would  not  know 
whether  to  take  twelve  or  fifty  pounds  of  rice,  nor  how  much 
sugar  belonged  to  so  much  coffee.  The  expense  of  our  outfit, 
induding  bread,  fowls,  mutton,  charcoal,  and  every  other 
requisite,  was  about  two  thousand  piastres — a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  calculation  was  made  for  one 
■umth's  jNTOvisions  for  two  persons. 

For  my  further  journey  after  leaving  the  NOe,  I  was 
rec(»nmended  to  take  a  large  supply,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
and  eiqMnse  of  many  articles  in  Upper  Nubia  and  Sennaar.  I 
therefore  purchased  sufficient  tea,  coffee,  flour,  rice,  biscuits, 
sugar,  macaroni  and  dried  firuit  to  last  me  two  months,  beside 
a  complete  eani$mf  or  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  life  in 
the  desert    I  took  an  extra  quantity  of  ipapewder^  tobacco 
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and  oofffM,  for  presents  to  the  Arab  shekhs.  The  entire  ooal 
of  this  ontfit  was  aboat  nine  hundred  piastres.  In  additi^Hi,  I 
proonred  a  good  Turkish  tent  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pias- 
tres, to  whidi  I  added  a  supply  of  taii-pins,  lantern-poles,  wa- 
ter-skins, and  leathern  water-flasks,  all  these  articles  being  pro- 
onred to  better  advantage  in  Cairo.  I  did  not  propose  adopt- 
ing the  Egyptian  oostnme  until  I  had  made  some  progress  in 
the  language,  and  therefore  contented  myself  with  purchasing 
a  homous  of  camel's  hair,  a  sabre,  a  broad  shawl  of  Tripoli 
silk,  for  the  waist,  and  shoes  of  white  leather,  which  are  yery 
cool  and  comfortable.  I  also  followed  the  custom  of  the  Euro- 
pean resid^ts,  in  haying  my  hair  shorn  dose  to  the  head,  and 
wearing  a  white  cotton  skull-cap.  Over  this  was  drawn  the 
red  tarboosh,  or  fei,  and  as  a  protection  against  the  sun,  I 
bound  a  large  white  shawl  around  it,  which  was  my  first  les- 
son in  turban-making. 

Achmet,  influenced  by  a  superstition  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  East,  begged  me  to  hasten  our  preparations,  in  order 
that  we  might  leave  Boulak  on  Monday,  which  day,  he  averred, 
was  the  luckiest  in  the  week,  and  would  render  our  journey 
prosperous  from  beginning  to  end.  Elnowing  from  experience 
that  half  the  success  of  the  journey  is  in  the  start,  and  believ- 
ing that  it  is  better  to  have  superstition  with  you  than  against 
you,  I  determined  to  gratify  him.  He  was  as  zealous  as  I 
could  wish,  and  we  rested  not  from  morning  to  night,  until  at 
last,  from  the  spirit  vrith  which  we  labored,  it  seemed  almost  a 
matter  of  life  and  death|  that  the  boat  should  leave  on  Mon- 
day. I  had  a  clause  inserted  in  our  written  contract  with  the 
captain,  that  he  should  forfeit  a  day's  rent,  in  case  he  was  not 
ready  at  the  appointed  hour ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  precaution^ 
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Aohmet,  who  well  knew  the  indifTerence  of  the  Arab  natarei 
was  oonstantl J  on  his  track.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  he 
galloped  to  Bonlaki  to  hasten  the  enlistment  of  the  men,  the 
baking  of  bread  for  the  vojagOi  the  forlnshing  of  the  cabin, 
and  the  OTerhanling  of  the  sails,  oars  and  rigging.  My  Euro- 
pean friends  in  Cairo  smiled  at  oar  display  of  activity,  saying 
that  such  a  thing  had  neyer  been  known,  as  a  boat  sailing  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  that  I  was  fatiguing  myself  to  no 
purpose. 

Monday  (Not.  17ih)  came,  and  the  Egyptian  cook,  Sa- 
lame,  whom  we  had  engaged  for  the  Nile  Toyage,  was  de- 
spatched to  the  markets  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  fowls,  eggs,  but- 
ter and  vegetables.  My  letters  hom&— the  last  I  expected 
to  send,  for  months  to  come— were  committed  to  the  Post 
Office,  and  after  an  early  dinner,  we  saw  our  baggage  and 
stores  laden  upon  carts  and  started  for  Boulak,  under  Aoh- 
met's  guidance.  We  took  leave  of  the  few  friends  we  had 
made  in  Cairo,  and  followed.  The  Cleopatra  was  still  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  dahahiyehsy  but  the  American  flag, 
hoisted  at  the  peak  of  her  little  miszenmast,  was  our  "  eomet," 
proclaiming  departtire.  We  found  Achmet  unjaoketed  and 
unturbaned,  stowing  away  the  stores,  with  one  eye  on  the 
rais,  and  another  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  on  each  of  the  tardy 
sailors.  There  was  still  charcoal  to  be  bought,  and  hois  gras 
for  kindling  fires,  and  clubs  for  the  men,  to  prevent  invasions 
from  the  shore,  with  many  more  of  those  wants  which  are 
never  remembered  until  the  last  moment  The  afternoon  wore 
away ;  the  shadows  of  the  feathery  date-trees  on  the  island 
of  Bhoda  stretched  long  and  cool  across  the  Nile ;  but  before 
the  sun  had  touched  the  tops  of  the  Pyramidal  we  had  squeeied 
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oat  from  the  diippiog  of  Boulak,  and  were  slowly  woridng  np 
the  Nile  before  a  light  wind,  while  our  boatmen  thnmped  the 
tctrdbodka^  and  sang  their  wild  Arab  songs  of  departure.  The 
rai's  eame  up  to  know  whether  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  contract, 
and  Achmet  with  a  cheerful  face,  turned  to  me  and  said* 
^  Praised  be  Allah,  master  I  we  shall  have  a  luokj  joomej." 


^  '*^^^ 


Achmet 
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THE   PYRAMID"    AND    MEMPHIS. 
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-AeooQot  at  bto  DlaooTetfea— Statue  of  Bemeeea  XL— Betom  to  the  Nile. 

^  And  Morning  opea  in  baste  her  Ilda, 
To  gaxe  upon  the  Pyramida."— Emkosoh. 

We  went  no  further  than  the  village  of  Oizeh,  three  or  four 
miles  above  Cairo,  on  the  first  evening,  having^engaged  our 
donkeys  and  their  drivers  to  meet  ns  there  and  convey  ns  to 
the  Pyramids  on  the  following  morning.  About  dusk,  the  rai's 
moored  our  boat  to  the  bank,  beside  a  College  of  dervishes, 
whose  unearthly  chants,  choruses  and  clapping  of  hands,  were 

prolonged  far  into  the  night.    Their  wild  cries,  and  deep,  mo- 
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notonoQS  bass  bowlings  so  filled  our  ears  tbat  we  ooold  not 
cboose  but  listen,  and,  in  spite  of  oar  fatigue,  sleep  was  impos* 
sible.  After  performing  for  several  boors,  tbej  gradually 
eeased,  throogb  sbeer  ezbaustion,  tbongb  tbere  was  one  ton^ 
old  dervisb,  wbo  continued  to  gasp  out,  ^^  Allah!  AUak!^^ 
witb  sucb  a  spasmodic  energy,  tbat  I  suspected  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  inyoluntary  action  of  bis  larynx,  and  tbat  be 
could  not  bave  stopped,  even  bad  be  been  so  minded. 

Wben  we  tbrew  open  tbe  latticed  blinds  of  our  cabin,  be- 
fore sunrise,  tbe  next  morning,  tbe  extraordinary  purity  of  tbe 
air  gave  rise  to  an  amusing  optical  delusion  on  tbe  part  of  my 
friend.  '^  See  tbat  wall  t"  said  be,  pointing  to  a  space  be- 
tween two  wbite  bouses ;  ^^  wbat  a  brilliant  color  it  is  painted, 
and  bow  tlTose  palms  and  these  white  houses  are  relieved 
against  itl"  He  was  obliged  to  look  twice  before  be  per- 
ceived tbat  wbat  be  bad  taken  for  a  wall  close  at  band,  was 
really  the  sky,  and  rested  upon  a  &r-off  horizon.  Our  don* 
keys  were  in  readiness  on  tbe  bank,  and  I  bestrode  the  same 
fiiithful  little  gray  who  bad  for  three  days  carried  me  through 
the  bazaars  of  Cairo.  We  left  orders  for  the  rais  to  go  on  to 
Bedracheyn^  a  village  near  the  supposed  site  of  Memphis,  and 
taking  Achmet  with  us,  rode  off  gayly  among  tbe  mud  hovels 
and  under  the  date-trees  of  Gizeb,  on  our  way  to  the  Pyramids. 
Near  the  extremity  of  tbe  village,  we  entered  one  of  the  large 
chicken-hatching  establishments  for  which  the  place  is  famed, 
but  found  it  empty.  We  disturbed  a  numerous  family  of  Fel- 
lahs, couched  together  on  the  clay  floor,  crept  on  our  hands 
and  knees  through  two  small  boles  and  inspected  sundry  ovens 
eovered  with  a  layer  of  chaff,  and  redolent  of  a  mild,  moist 
beat  and  a  feathery  smelL     Tbe  owner  informed  us  that  fox 
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the  first  fotu*  or  five  days  the  eggs  were  exposed  to  smoke  av 
well  as  heat,  and  that  when  the  birds  began  to  pick  the  shell, 
which  generally  took  place  in  fifteen  days,  they  were  placed  in 
another  ot^  and  carefully  accouched. 

The  rising  sun  shone  redly  on  the  Pyramids,  as  we  rode 
out  on  the  broad  harvest  land  of  the  Nile.  The  black, 
unoiuous  loain  was  still  ikoo  moist  from  the  inundation  to  be 
ploughed,  except  in  spots,  here  and  there,  but  even  where  the 
water  had  scarce  evaporated,  millions  of  germs  were  pushing 
their  slender  blades  up  to  the  sunshine.  In  that  prolific  soil, 
the  growth  of  grain  is  visible  from  day  to  day.  The  Fellahs 
were  at  work  on  all  sides,  preparing  for  planting,  and  the  un- 
gainly bu&loes  drew  their  long  ploughs  slowly  throu^  the  soil. 
Where  fireshly  turned,  tiie  earth  had  a  rich,  soft  lustre,  like 
dark-brown  velvet,  beside  which  the  fields  of  young  wheat, 
beans  and  lentils,  glittered  with  the  most  brilliant  green. 
The  larks  sang  in  the  air  and  flocks  of  white  pigeons  clustered 
like  blossoms  on  the  tops  of  the  sycamores*  There,  in  Novem- 
ber, it  was  the  freshest  and  most  animating  picture  of  Spring. 
The  direct  road  to  the  Pyramids  was  impassable,  on  account 
of  the  water,  and  we  rode  along  the  top  of  a  dyke,  intersected 
by  canals,  to  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert — a  distance  of 
nearly  ten  miles.  The  ruptures  in  the  dyke  obliged  us  ooca- 
rionally  to  dismount,  and  at  the  last  canal,  which  cuts  off  the 
advancing  sands  from  the  bounteous  plain  on  the  other  side, 
our  donkeys  were  made  to  swim,  while  we  were  carried  across 
on  the  shoulderb  jf  two  naked  Arabs.  They  had  run  out  in 
advance  to  meet  us,  hailing  us  with  many  English  and  French 
phraseB,  while  half  a  dozen  boys,  with  earthen  bottles  which 
tiiey  had  just  filled  from  the  slimy  canal,  crowded  after  them, 
3* 
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insifltiog,  in  yery  good  English,  thit  we  should  drink  at  onoe 
and  take  them  with  ns  to  the  Pyramids. 

Our  donkeys'  hoofs  now  sank  deep  in  the  Libyan  sands 
aoA  we  looked  np  to  the  great  stone-piles  of  Cheops,  Ge* 
phrenes  and  Mycerinos,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant. 
Onr  sonrise  view  of  the  Pyramids  on  leaving  Qizeh,  was  soffi- 
cient,  had  I  gone  no  farther,  and  I  approached  them,  without 
the  violent  emotion  whidi  sentimental  travellers  experience, 
but  with  a  qniet  feeling  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
form  of  the  pyramid  is  so  rimple  and  complete,  that  nothing  is 
left  to  the  imagination.  Those  vast,  yellowish-gray  masses, 
whose  feet  are  wrapped  in  the  silent  sand,  and  whose  tops  lean 
against  the  serene  bine  heaven,  enter  the  mind  and  remain  in 
the  memory  with  no  shock  of  surprise,  no  stir  of  unexpected 
admiration.  The  impression  they  give  and  leave,  is  calm, 
grand  and  enduring  as  themselves. 

The  sun  glared  hot  on  the  sand  as  we  toiled  up  the  ascent 
to  the  base  of  Cheops,  whose  sharp  comers  were  now  broken 
into  ligzags  by  the  layers  of  stone.  As  we  dismounted  in  his 
shadow,  at  the  foot  of  the  path  which  leads  up  to  the  entrance, 
on  the  northern  side,  a  doien  Arabs  beset  us.  They  belonged 
to  the  regular  herd  who  have  the  Pyramids  in  charge,  and  are 
so  renowned  for  their  impudence  that  it  is  customary  to  employ 
the  janissary  of  some  Consulate  in  Cairo,  as  a  protection.  Be- 
fore leaving  Qizeh  I  gave  Achmet  my  sabre,  which  I  thought 
would  be  a  sufficient  show  to  secure  us  from  their  importuni- 
ties.  However,  when  we  had  mounted  to  the  entrance  and 
were  preparing  to  dimb  to  the  summit,  they  demanded  a  dollar 
from  each  for  their  company  on  the  way.  This  was  just  four 
times  the  usual  fee,  and  we  flatly  refused  the  demand.     My 
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friend  hftd  in  tbe  mean  time  become  so  giddy  from  the  few  stepf 
he  had  mounted,  that  he  decided  to  return,  and  I  ordered  Ach- 
met,  who  knew  the  way,  to  go  on  with  me  and  leave  the  Arabs 
to  their  bowlings.  Their  leader  instantly  sprang  before  hipi, 
and  attempted  U  force  him  back.  This  was  too  mneh  for 
Adimet,  who  thrust  the  man  aside,  whereupon  he  was  instantly 
beset  by  three  or  four,  and  reoeiyed  several  hard  blows.  The 
struggle  took  place  just  on  the  ^ergd  of  the  stones,  and  he  was 
prudent  enough  to  drag  his  assailants  into  the  open  space  before 
the  entrance  of  the  Pyramid.  My  friend  sprang  towards  the 
group  with  his  cane,  and  I  called  to  the  donkey-drirer  to  bring 
op  my  sabre,  but  by  this  time  Achmet  had  released  himself, 
with  the  loss  of  his  turban. 

The  Arabs,  who  had  threatened  to  treat  us  in  the  same 
manner,  then  reduced  their  demand  to  the  regular  fee  of  fiye 
piastres  for  each.  I  took  three  of  them  and  commenced  the 
ascent,  leaving  Achmet  and  my  friend  below.  Two  boys  fol- 
bwed  us,  with  bottles  of  water.  At  first,  the  way  seemed 
hazardous,  for  the  stones  were  covered  with  sand  and  fragments 
which  had  fallen  from  above,  but  after  we  had  mounted  twenty 
courses,  the  hard,  smooth  blocks  of  granite  formed  broader  and 
more  secure  step&  Two  Arabs  went  before,  one  holding  each 
of  my  hands,  while  "the  third  shoved  me  up  from  the  rear. 
The  assistance  thus  rendered  was  not  slight^  for  few  of  the 
stones  are  less  than  four  feet  in  height  The  water-boys 
scampered  up  beside  us  with  the  agility  of  cata  Wc  stopped 
a  moment  to  take  breath,  at  a  sort  of  restbg-place  half-way 
up-— an  opening  in  the  Pyramid,  communicating  with  the 
uppermost  of  the  interior  chambers.  I  had  no  sooner  sat 
down  on  the  nearest  stone,  than  the  Arabs  stretched  themselves 
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at  my  feet  and  entertained  me  with  most  abflord  mixture  of 
flattery  and  menace.  One,  patting  the  calves  of  my  legs,  cried 
out ;  '<  Oh,  what  fine,  strong  legs  I  how  fast  they  came  up : 
nobody  erer  went  up  the  Pyramid  so  &st  !^^  while  the  others 
added :  <'  Here  you  must  give  ns  backsheesh :  every  body  gives 
OS  a  dollar  here."  My  only  answer  was,  to  get  up  and  begin 
dimbing,  and  they  did  not  cease  palling  and  poshing  till  they 
left  me  breathless  on  the  summit  The  whole  ascent  did  not 
occupy  more  than  ten  minutes. 

The  view  from  Cheops  has  been  often  described.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  increased  my  impression  of  the  majesty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Pyramid,  for  that  was  already  complete.  My  eyes 
wandered  off  from  the  courses  of  granite,  broadening  away 
below  my  feet,  to  contemplate  the  glorious  green  of  the  Nile- 
plain,  barred  with  palm-trees  and  divided  by  the  gleaming  flood 
of  the  ancient  river ;  the  minarets  of  Cairo ;  the  purple  walls 
of  the  fEur  Arabian  mountains ;  the  Pyramid  groups  of  Sakkara 
and  Dashoor,  overlooking  disinterred  Memphis  in  the  South ; 
and  the  arid  yellow  waves  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  which  rolled 
unbroken  to  the  western  sky.  The  dear,  open  heaven  above, 
which  seemed  to  radiate  light  from  its  entire  concave,  clasped 
in  its  embrace  and  harmonized  the  different  features  of  this 
wonderful  landscape.  There  was  too  much  warmth  and  bril- 
liance for  desolation.  Every  thing  was  alive  and  real ;  the 
Pyramids  were  not  ruins,  and  the  dead  Pharaohs,  the  worship- 
pers of  Athor  and  Apis,  did  not  once  enter  my  mind. 

My  wild  attendants  did  not  long  allow  me  to  enjoy  the 
view  quietly.  To  escape  from  their  importunities  for  back« 
sheesh,  I  gave  them  two  piastres  in  copper  coin,  which  instantly 
turned  their  flatteries  into  th^  most  bitter  complaints.     It  waf 
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inBnlting  to  giye  so  little,  and  they  preferred  haTing  none;  if 
I  wonld  not  give  a  dollar,  I  might  take  the  money  back.  I 
took  it  without  more  ado,  and  pat  it  into  my  pocket.  This 
rather  surprised  them,  and  first  one,  and  then  another  came 
to  me  and  begged  to  haye  it  again,  on  his  own  private  account. 
I  threw  the  coins  high  into  the  air,  and  as  they  clattered  down 
on  the  stones,  there  ensued  such  a  scramble  as  would  have  sent 
any  but  Arabs  over  the  edge  of  the  Pyramid.  We  then  com- 
menced the  descent,  two  seizing  my  hands  as  before,  and  drag* 
ging  me  headlong  after  them.  We  went  straight  down  the 
aide,  sliding  and  leaping  from  stone  to  stone  without  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  reached  the  base  in  five  or  six  minutes.  I 
was  BO  excited  from  the  previous  aggression  of  the  Arabs,  that 
I  neither  felt  fiitigue  nor  giddiness  on  the  way  up  and  down, 
and  was  not  aware  how  violent  had  been  my  exertions.  But 
when  I  touched  the  level  sand,  all  my  strength  vanished  in  an 
instant.  A  black  mist  came  over  my  eyes,  and  I  sank  down 
helpless  and  nearly  insensible.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
and  it  was  an  hour  before  I  could  sit  upright  on  my  donkey. 
I  felt  the  Pyramid  in  all  my  bones,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards  moved  my  joints  with  as  mudi  difficulty  as  a  rheu- 
matic patient. 

The  Arabs,  who  at  first  had  threatened  to  kill  Achmet, 
now  came  forward  and  kissed  his  hands,  humbly  entreating 
pardon.  But  his  pride  had  been  too  severely  touched  by  the 
blows  he  had  received,  and  he  repulsed  them,  spitting  upon 
the  ground,  as  the  strongest  mark  of  contempt.  We  consider- 
ed it  due  to  him,  to  ourselves,  and  to  other  travellers  after  us, 
to  represent  the  matter  to  the  Shekh  of  the  Pyramids,  who 
lives  in  a  village  called  Kinnayseh,  a  mile  distant,  and  ordered 
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Aehmet  to  oonduct  us  thither.  We  fint  rode  along  the  bMe 
of  the  Pyramid  of  Gephrenee,  and  down  the  sand  driflv  to  the 
majestio  head  of  the  Sphinx.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
this  enormous  relio  of  Egyptian  art.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
in  the  world.  Those  travellers  who  pronounce  its  features  to 
be  negro  in  their  character,  are  certainly  very  hasty  in  their 
conclosionsL  That  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  is  plainly  eyident, 
not¥rithstanding  its  mutilation.  The  type,  however,  is  rather 
fuller  and  broader  than  is  usual  in  Egyptian  statues. 

On  readiing  the  village  we  found  that  the  shekh  was  ab- 
sent in  Cairo,  but  were  received  by  his  son,  who,  after  spelling 
out  a  few  words  of  my  Arabic  passport  and  hearing  AchmeVs 
relation  of  the  affidr,  courteously  invited  us  to  his  house.  We 
rode  between  the  mud  huts  to  a  small  court-yard,  where  we 
dismounted.  A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  under  a 
canopy  of  palm-leaves,  and  the  place  of  honor  was  given  to  us, 
the  young  shekh  seating  himself  on  the  edge,  whUe  our  don- 
key-drivers, water-boys  and  a  number  of  villagers,  stood  res- 
pectfully around.  A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to 
the  Pyramids,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  lighted  the  pipe  of 
leace.  The  shekh  promised  to  judge  the  guilty  parties  and 
Dunish  them  in  our  prei^nce.  Ooffee  was  ordered,  but  as  the 
unlucky  youth  returned  and  indiscreetly  cried  out,  ^^Ma 
fsesh  I  ^'  (there  is  none !)  the  shekh  took  him  by  the  neck, 
and  run  him  out  of  the  court-yard,  threatening  him  with  all 
manner  of  penalties  unless  he  brought  it. 

We  found  ourselves  considered  in  the  light  of  judges,  and 
I  thought  involuntarily  of  the  children  playing  Cadi,  in  the 
Arabian  tale.  But  to  play  our  Cadi  with  the  necessary  gravis 
ty  of  countenance  was  a  difficult  matter.    It  wag  rather  em 
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iMiTaaniig  to  sit  oro8»>l6gged  so  long,  and  to  look  bo  Bevere. 
Vj  &06  was  of  the  oolor  of  a  boiled  lobster,  fit>m  the  son,  and 
in  order  to  protect  my  eyes,  I  had  taken  off  my  oravat  and 
bound  it  around  the  red  tarboosh.  My  friend  had  swathed  his 
felt  hat  in  like  manner,  and  when  the  shekh  looked  at  ns  from 
time  to  time,  while  Aohmet  spoke  of  our  friendship  with  all 
the  Consols  in  Cairo,  it  was  almost  too  mnch  to  enjoy  quietly. 
However,  the  shekh,  who  wore  a  red  cap  and  a  single  cotton 
garment,  treated  ns  with  much  respect.  His  serene,  impar« 
tial  demeanor,  as  he  heard  the  testimony  of  the  Tarioos  wit- 
nesses who  wore  called  np,  was  most  admirable.  After  half 
an  hour's  delay,  the  messenger  returned,  and  the  guilty  par* 
ties  were  brought  into  court,  looking  somewhat  alarmed  and 
very  submissive.  We  identified  the  two  ringleaders,  and  after 
conaidering  the  matter  thoroughly,  the  shekh  ordered  that 
they  should  be  instantly  bastinadoed.  We  decided  between 
ourselves  to  let  the  punishment  oommence,  lest  the  matter 
ahould  not  be  considered  sufficiently  serious,  and  then  to  show 
our  mercy  by  pardoning  the  culprits. 

One  of  the  men  was  then  thrown  on  the  ground  and  held 
by  the  head  and  feet,  while  the  shekh  took  a  stout  rod  and 
began  administering  the  blows.  The  victim  had  prepared 
himself  by  giving  his  bomous  a  double  turn  over  his  back,  and 
as  the  end  of  the  rod  struck  the  ground  each  time,  there  was 
mudi  sound  with  the  veriest  fiurce  of  punishment  After  half 
a  doien  strokes,  he  cried  out,  '<  ya  salaam  / ''  whereupon  the 
crowd  laughed  heartily,  and  my  friend  ordered  the  shekh  to 
stop.  The  latter  cast  the  rod  at  our  feet,  and  asked  us  to 
eontinue  Uie  infliction  ourselves,  until  we  were  satisfied.  We 
toU  him  and  the  company  in  general,  through  Aohmet,  that 
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we  were  oonyinced  of  his  readiness  to  punish  imposition ;  thml 
we  wished  to  show  the  Arabs  that  they  most  in  fntnre  treat 
trayellers  with  respect ;  that  we  should  send  word  of  the  affiur 
to  Cairo,  and  thej  might  rest  assured  that  a  second  assanlt 
wonld  be  more  severely  dealt  with.  Since  this  had  been 
demonstrated,  we  were  willing  that  the  punishment  should  now 
cease,  and  in  conclusion  returned  our  thanks  to  the  shekh,  for 
his  readiness  to  do  us  justice.  This  decision  was  received 
with  great  favor ;  the  two  culprits  came  forward  and  kissed 
our  hands  and  those  of  Achmet,  and  the  villagers  pronounced 
a  unanimous  sentence  of  ''  taib  / "  (good !)  The  indiscreet 
youth  again  appeared,  and  this  time  with  coffee,  of  which  we 
partook  with  much  relish,  for  this  playing  the  Cadi  was  rather 
fatiguing.  The  shekh  raised  our  hands  to  his  forehead,  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  we  gave  the 
coffee-bearer  a  backsheesh,  dismissed  our  water-boys,  and 
turned  our  donkeys'  heads  toward  Abousir. 

Achmet's  dark  skin  was  pale  from  his  wounded  pride,  and  I 
was  faint  from  pyramid-climbing,  but  a  cold  fowl,  eaten  as  we 
sat  in  the  sun,  on  the  border  of  the  glowing  Desert,  comforted 
us.  The  dominion  of  the  sand  has  here  as .  distinct  a  bound 
as  that  of  the  sea ;  there  is  not  thirty  yards  from  the  black, 
pr^nant  loam,  to  the  fiery  plain,  where  no  spear  of  grass 
grows.  Our  path  lay  sometimes  on  one  side  of  this  border, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  till 
we  reached  the  ruined  pyramids  of  Abousir,  where  it  turned 
southward  into  the  Desert.  After  seeing  Cheops  and  Ce- 
phrenes,  these  pyramids  are  only  interesting  on  account  of 
their  dilapidated  state  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  forms,  soma 
of  their  sides  taking  a  more  obtuse  angle  at  half  their  height 
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They  are  buried  deep  in  the  sand,  whioh  has  so  drifted  toward 
the  plain,  that  from  the  broad  hollow  lying  between  them  and 
the  group  of  Sakkara,  more  than  a  mile  distant,  every  sign  of 
vegetation  is  shut  oat  Vast,  sloping  canseways  of  masonry 
lead  up  to  two  of  them,  and  a  large  monnd,  occupying  the 
Bjphce  between,  suggests  the  idea  that  a  temple  formerly  stood 
there.  The  whole  of  the  desert  promontory,  whidi  seemed  to 
have  been  gradually  blown  out  on  the  plam,  from  the  hills  in 
the  rear,  exhibits  traces  here  and  there  of  ruins  beneath  the 
Bur&ce.  My  friend  and  I,  as  we  walked  over  the  hot  sand, 
before  our  panting  donkeys,  came  instinctively  to  the  same 
conclusion — ^that  a  large  city  must  have  once  occupied  the 
tpaee  between,  and  to  the  southward  of,  the  two  groups  of 
pyramids.  It  is  not  often  that  amateur  antiquarians  find  such 
sadden  and  triumphant  confirmation  of  their  conjectures,  as 
we  did. 

On  the  way,  Achmet  had  told  us  of  a  Frenchman  who  had 
been  all  summer  digging  in  the  sand,  near  Sakkara.  After  we 
had  crawled  into  the  subterranean  d^p6t  of  mummied  ibises, 
and  nearly  choked  ourselves  with  dust  in  trying  to  find  a  pot 
not  broken  open ;  and  after  one  of  our  donkeymen  went  into  a 
human  mummy  pit  and  brou^t  oat  the  feet  and  legs  of  some 
withered  old  Egyptian,  we  saw  before  us  the  residence  of  this 
Frenchman ;  a  mud  hut  on  a  high  sand-bank.  It  was  an  un- 
fortonate  building,  for  nearly  all  the  front  wall  had  tumbled 
down,  revealing  the  contents  of  his  kitchen.  One  or  two 
Arabs  loitered  about,  but  a  large  number  were  employed  at 
th«t  end  of  a  long  trench  whidi  extended  to  the  hills. 

Before  reaching  the  house  a  number  of  deep  pits  barred 
our  path,  and  the  loose  sand,  stirred  by  our  ftwt,  slid  back  into 
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the  bottonii  m  if  eager  to  hide  the  wonders  they  disclofied. 
Payements,  fresh  as  when  first  hud ;  basement-waUs  of  white 
marble,  steps,  doorways,  pedestals  and  fragments  of  pillars 
glittered  in  the  Ain,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  Ihan  two 
thousand  years,  beheld  them  again.  I  slid  down  the  side  of 
the  pit  and  walked  in  the  streets  of  Memphi&  The  pavement 
of  bitumen,  which  once  covered  the  stone  blocks,  apparently  to 
protect  them  and  deaden  the  noise  of  horses  and  chariots,  was 
entire  in  many  places.  Here  a  marble  sphinx  sat  at  the  base 
of  a  temple,  and  stared  abstractedly  before  her  ,*  there  a  soolp- 
tored  cornice,  with  heavy  mouldings,  leaned  against  the  walhi 
of  the  chamber  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  over  all  were 
scattered  fragments  of  glased  and  painted  tiles  and  sculptured 
akbaster.  The  principal  street  was  narrow,  and  was  appa- 
rently occupied  by  private  dwellings,  but  at  its  extremity  were 
the  basement-walls  of  a  spacious  edifice.  All  the  pits  openBd 
on  pavements  and  walls,  so  fr^h  and  deanly  cut,  that  they 
seemed  rather  the  foundations  of  a  new  city,  laid  yesterdayi 
than  the  remains  of  one  of  the  oldest  capitals  of  the  world. 

We  approached  the  workmen,  where  we  met  the  discoverer 
of  Memphis,  Mr.  Auguste  Mariette.  On  finding  we  were  not 
Englishmen  (of  whose  visits  he  appeared  to  be  rathor  shy),  he 
became  very  courteous  and  communicative.  He  apologized 
for  the  little  he  had  to  show  us,  since  on  account  of  the  Yan^ 
dalism  of  the  Arabs,  he  was  obliged  to  cover  up  all  his  discov- 
eries, after  making  hb  drawings  and  measurements.  The 
Egyptian  authorities  are  worse  than  apathetic,  for  they  would 
not  hesitate  to  bum  the  sphinxes  for  lime,  and  build  barracks 
for  filthy  soldiers  with  the  marble  blocks.  Besides  this,  the 
French  influence  at  Oairo  was  then  entirely  overshadowed  by 
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that  of  England,  and  although  M.  Hariette  was  supported  in 
his  labors  by  the  French  Academy,  and  a  subscription  headed 
by  Loois  Napolecm's  name,  he  was  forced  to  be  content  with 
the  simple  permission  to  dig  oat  these  remarkable  rains  and 
describe  them.  He  coold  neither  protect  them  nor  remore 
the  portable  scmlptares  and  inscriptions,  and  therefore  prefer* 
red  giving  them  agtun  into  the  safe  keying  of  the  sand 
Here  they  will  be  secore  £rom  injury,  ontil  some  more  forta« 
nate  period,  when,  possibly,  the  lost  Memphis  may  be  entirely 
given  to  the  world,  as  fresh  as  Pompeii,  and  &r  more  grand 
and  imposing, 

I  asked  M.  Mariette  what  first  indaced  him  to  dig  for  Hem* 
phis  in  that  spot,  since  antiquarians  had  fixed  apon  thd  mounds 
near  Mitrah^uiy  (a  village  in  the  plain  below,  and  about  four 
miles  distant),  as  the  former  site  of  the  city.  He  said  that 
the  tenor  of  an  inscription  which  he  found  on  one  of  the  blocks 
quarried  oat  of  these  mounds,  indaced  him  to  believe  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  westward,  and  therefore 
he  commenced  excavating  in  the  nearest  sand-hill  in  that  di- 
rection. After  sinking  pits  in  various  plao^  he  struck  on  an 
avenne  of  ^hinxes,  the  due  to  all  his  after  discoveries.  Fol- 
lowing this,  he  came  apon  the  remains  of  a  temple  (probably 
the  Serapsuan,  or  Temple  of  Serapis,  mentioned  by  Strabo), 
and  afterward  apon  streets,  colonnades,  pablic  and  private  edi- 
fices, and  all  other  signs  of  a  great  dty.  The  number  of 
sphinxes  alone,  buried  under  these  high  sand-drifts,  amounted 
to  two  thousand,  and  he  had  freqaently  uncovered  twenty  or 
thirty  in  a  day.  He  estimated  the  entire  number  of  statues, 
inscriptions  and  reliefii,  at  between  foar  and  five  thousand^ 
The  most  remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  eight  colossal 
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Btatues,  which  were  evidently  the  prodaet  of  Qrecian  «rt 
During  tiiirteen  months  of  assidnoos  labor,  with  l>«t  mxe  a» 
sistaniy  he  had  made  drawings  of  all  these  objects  and  forward- 
ed them  to  Pari&  In  order  to  be  near  at  hand,  he  had  built 
an  Arab  house  of  unbumt  bricks,  the  walls  of  which  had  jnst 
twnbled  down  for  the  third  time.  His  workmen  were 'then 
engaged  in  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  dwelling  of  seme 
old  Memphian,  and  he  intended  spreading  his  roof  over -the  « 
massive  walls,  and  making  his  residence  in  the  exhumed  city. 

The  man's  appearance  showed  what  he  had  undergone,  and 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  leal  and  patience  requir* 
ed  to  make  a  successful  antiquarian.  His  face  was- as  brown 
as  an  Arab's,  his  eyes  severely  inflamed,  and  his  hands  as 
rough  as  a  bricklayer's.  His  manner  with  the  native  work- 
men was  admirable,  and  they  labored  with  a  hearty  good-will 
which  almost  supplied  the  want  of  the  needful  implements. 
^  they  had  w<sre  straw  baskets,  which  Ihey  filled  with  a  sort 
of  rude  shovel,  and  then  handed  up  to  be  carried  off  on  the 
heads  of  others.  One  of  the  principal  workmen  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  the  funniest  Arab  I  ever  saw.  He  was  constantly 
playing  off  his  jokes  on  those  who  were  too  slow  m  too  n^li- 
gent.  An  unlucky  girl,  stooping  down  at  the  wrong  time  to 
1^  a  basket  of  sand,  received  the  contents  of  another  on  her 
head,  and  her  indignaat  outcry  was  hailed  by  the  rest  with 
screams  of  laughter.  I  saw  the  same  man  pick  out  of  the  sand 
a  glaied  tUe  contaimng  hieroglyphic  characters.  The  gravity 
with  which  he  held  it  before  him,  feigning  to  pemee  it,  occa- 
sionally  nodding  his  head,  as  if  to  say,  "  Well  done  for  old 
Pharaoh  I "  could  not  have  been  excelled  by  Burton  himself. 

Strabo  states  that  Memphis  had  a  circumference  of  seven 
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teen  miles,  and  therefore  both  M.  Mariette  and  the  antiqna* 
rians  jura  right.  The  mouads  of  Mitraheimy  probably  mark 
the  eastenl  portion  of  the  city,  while  its  western  limit  extend- 
ed beyond  t&e  Pyramids  of  Sakkara,  and  inclnded  in  its  snb- 
jDffbs  those  of  Abonsir  and  Dashoor.  The  space  explored  by 
M.  Mariette  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  some- 
»wkat  mere  ihaif  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  He  was  then  continof 
ing  his  excavations  westward,  and  had  almost  readied  the  first 
ridge  of  the  Ubyau  Hills,  withoat  finding  the  termination  of 
*ihe  mins.  The  magnitude  of  his  discovery  will  be  best  known 
when  his  drawings  and  descriptions  are  given  to  the  world. 
A  few  -months  after  my  visit,  his  labors  were  further  re- 
warded by  finding  thirteen  colossal  sarcophagi  of  black  marble, 
mnd  he  has  recently  added  to  his  renown  by  discoveijng  an  en- 
trance to  the  Sphinx.  Yet  at  that  time,  the  exhumation  of 
the  lost  Memphis — second  only  in  iCnportance  to  that  of  Nine- 
veh— was  unknown  in  Europe  except  to.a  fem  savans  in  Paria, 
mnd  the  first  intimation  which  some  of  my  friends  in  G&iro  and 
Alexandria  had  of  li,  Mm  my  own;  account  of  my  visit,  in  the 
niQWspapers  they  received  from  America.  But  ]tf.  Mariette  is. 
a  young  laan,  and  will  yet  see  his  name  inscribed  beside  those 
of  Burokhardt,  Belioni  and  Layard. 

We  had  still  a  l<mg  ride  before  us,  and  I  took*  leave  of 
Memphis  and  its  discoverer,  promising  to  revisit  him  on  my 
return  from  Elhartoum.  As  we  passed  the  brick  Pyramid  oC 
Sakkara,  which  is  boQt  in  four  terraces  of  equal  height,  the 
dark,  graMnl  green  of  the  palms  and  harvest-fields  of  the  Nile 
appeared  between  two  sand-hills — a  genuine  balm  to  our  heat- 
ed eyes.  We  rode  through  groves  of  the  fragrant  mimosa  to 
a  broad  dike,  the  windings  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
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aeroM  the  plun,  as  the  soil  was  still  wet  and  adhesive.  It  was 
too  late  to  visit  the  beaatifol  Pyramids  of  Dashoor,  the  first  of 
whioh  is  more  than  three  hmidred  feet  in  height,  and  from  a 
distance  has  ahnost  as  grand  an  effect  as  those  of  GiseL  Our 
tired  donkeys  lagged  slowly  along  to  the  palm-groves  of  Mitra^ 
henny,  where  we  saw  mounds  of  earth,  a  few  blodm  of  red 
granite  and  a  colossal  statae  of  Bemeses  IL  (Sesostris)— which 
ontil  now  were  supposed  to  be  the  only  remains  of  Memphis. 
The  statae  lies  on  its  face  in  a  hole  filled  with  water.  The 
conntenance  is  said  to  be  very  beaatifiil,  bat  I  could  <mly  see 
die  top  of  Sesostris's  back,  which  bore  a  fiunt  resemblance  to 
a  crocodile. 

Through  fields  of  cotton  in  pod  and  beans  in  blosscm,  we 
rode  to  the  Nile,  dismissed  our  donkeys  and  thdr  attendants, 
and  lay  down  on  some  bundles  of  corn-stalks  to  wait  the  arri* 
▼al  of  our  boat.  But  there  had  been  a  south  wind  all  day, 
and  we  had  ridden  much  heter  than  our  men  could  tow.  We 
sat  till  long  after  sunset  before  ^e  stars  and  stripes,  floating 
from  the  minen  of  the  Cleopairaf  turned  the  comer  below 
Bedrasheyn.  When,  at  last,  we  sat  at  our  cabin-taUe,  weaiy 
and  hungry,  we  were  ready  to  confess  that  the  works  of  art 
produced  by  our  cook,  Salame,  were  more  marvelloas  and  in^ 
teresting  than  Memphis  and  the  Fyramida 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

VBOM     MEMPHIS     TO     SIOUT. 

LtsvlBg  Um  P]rnmld0— a  Calm  and  a  Breese— A  Ooptfe  Ytelt— Minjet— The  GrotUMi 
cf  BanHf Mian—Dcam  Patana  and  ftoaodflaa  PJebal  Abonfl^da— EntraoM  Inta 
Uppar  Bgypt— DlTeFBiona  of  tbe  Boatmen— filoat- Its  Tomba— A  Laadaoapo— A 


*It  flowB  throogh  old  bnabod  BgTPt  and  Its  aanda, 
LIka  aome  grara,  mlgfatj  tboagiit  tfareadina:  a  dream.** 

LnGH  Hmn^  Bonm  to  im  ISom. 

Thb  extent  of  my  journey  into  Afirioa  led  me  to  reTerse  the 
nsoal  ]^an  pnrsned  by  trayellere  on  the  Nile,  who  sail  to  As- 
801UVI  or  Wadi-Halb  without  pauBO,  and  visit  the  antiquities 
on  their  return.  I  have  never  been  able  to  disoem  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  plan.  The  voyage  up  is  always  longer,  and 
iBore  tedious  (to  those  heathens  who  caU  the  Nile  tedious), 
than  the  return ;  beddes  which,  two  visits,  thouj^  brief,  with 
an  interval  between,  leave  a  more  complete  and  enduring 
image,  than  a  single  one.  The  mind  has  time  to  analyze  and 
contrast,  and  can  afterwards  confirm  or  correct  the  first  xm« 
pressions.  How  any  one  can  sail  from  Cairo  to  Siout,  a  voy- 
age of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  with  but  one  or  two  points 
of  interest,  without  taking  the  Pyramids  with  him  in  memory, 
I  cannot  imagine.  Were  it  not  for  .that  recollection,  I  should 
have  pronounced  Modem  Egypt  more  interesting  than  the 
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Egypt  of  the  Phantohs  and  the  Ptolemies.  I  omitted  seeing 
none  of  the  important  remains  on  my  upward  journey,  so  that 
I  might  be  left  free  to  ohoose  another  route  homeward,  if  pos- 
sible. It  seemed  like  slighting  Fortune  to  pass  Dendera,  and 
Karnak  and  OmboS|  without  notioe.  Opportunity  is  rare,  and 
a  wise  man  will  never  let  it  go  by  him.  .  I  knew  not  what  dan- 
gers I  might  haye  to  encounter,  but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
satisfjAotion  to  mo,  eyen  if  speared  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  Ly- 
bian  Desert,  to  think :  **  You  rascfils,  you  have  killed  me,  but 
I  haye  seen  Thebes ! " 

The  Pyramids  of  Dashoor  followed  us  all  the  next  day 
after  leaving  Memphis.  Our  sailors  tugged  us  slowly  along 
shore,  against  a  mild  south- wind,  but  oould  not  bring  us  out  of 
the  horiion  of  those  red  sandstone  piles.  Our  patience  was 
tried,  that  day  and  the  next,  by  our  slow  and  toilsome  progress, 
hindered  still  more  by  running  aground  on  sand-banks,  but  we 
were  pledged  to^  patience,  and  had  our  reward.  t)n  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day,  as  we  descried  before  us  the  minarets  of 
Benisouef,  the  first  large  town  after  leaving  Cairo,  a  timid 
breese  came  rustling  over  the  dourra-fields  to  the  north,  and 
puffed  out  the  Cleopatra's  languid  sails.  The  tow-rope  was 
hauled  in,  our  Arabs  jumped  on  board  and  produced  the  drum 
and  tambourine,  singing  lustily  as  we  moved  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  wind  increased ;  the  flag  lifted  itself 
from  the  mast  and  streamed  toward  Thebes,  and  Benisouef 
went  by,  almost  before  we  had  counted  its  minarets.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  distinguish  the  Pyramid  of  Illahoon,  which  stands 
inland,  at  the  base  of  the  Libyan  Hills  and  the  entrance  of  the 
pass  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Fyoom,  the  ancient  Moeris.  Near 
the  Pyramid  are  the  foundations  of  the  fEunous  Labyrinth, 
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ktefy  excayaied  by  Dr.  Lepsius.  The  Proyince  of  Fyoonii 
mrroimding  the  lake,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oases  in 
the  Libyan  Desert,  th^  only  prodnctive  land  west  of  the  monn- 
tains  bordering  the  Nile. 

All  afternoon,  with  both  sails  fall  and  oar  vessel  leaning 
against  the  onrrent,  we  flew  before  the  wind.  At  dusk,  the 
town  of  Feshn  appeared  on  our  left ;  at  midni^t,  we  passed 
Abon-Girgeh  and  the  Mounds  of  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrin- 
ohos ;  and  when  the  wind  left  ns,  at  sunrise,  we  were  seventy 
miles  from  Benisoue£  The  Arabian  Mountains  here  approach 
the  river,  and  at  two  points  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices  of 
yellow  calcareous  rock.  The  bare  cliffs  of  Djebel  el  Tayr  (the 
Mountain  of  Birds),  are  crowned  with  the  '<  Convent  of  the 
Pulley,"  so  called  from  its  inaccessible  situation,  and  the  fact 
that  visitors  are  frequently  drawn  to  the  summit  by  a  rope  and 
windlass.  While  passing  this  convent,  a  cry  came  up  from 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  river :  "  We  are  Christians,  0  How- 
adji  1 "  and  presently  two  naked  Coptic  monks  wriggled  over 
the  gonwale,  and  sat  down,  panting  and  dripping,  on  the  decL 
We  gave  them  backsheesh,  which  they  instantly  dapped  into 
their  mouths,  but  their  souls  likewise  devoutly  yearned  for 
brandy,  which  they  did  not  get.  They  were  large,  lusty  fellows, 
and  whatever  perfection  of  spirit  they  might  have  attained, 
their  flesh  certainly  had  never  been  unnecessarily  mortified. 
After  a  breathing  spell,  they  jumped  into  the  river  again,  and 
we  soon  saw  them  straddling  from  point  to  point,  as  they 
crawled  up  the  almost  perpendicular  cliff.  At  Djebel  el  Tayr, 
the  birds  of  Egypt  (according  to  an  Arabic  legend)  assemble 
amiually  and  choose  one  of  their  number  to  remain  there  for  a 
j«ur.  My  fHend  complained  that  the  wild  geese  and  ducks 
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were  not  represented,  and  oat  of  reyoDge  fired  at  a  eompftny  of 
huge  pelicans,  who  were  seated  on  a  sand-bank. 

The  dmm  and  tambourine  kept  lively  time  to  the  Toiees  of 
our  sailors,  as  we  approached  Minyeh,  the  second  large  town 
on  the  river,  and  the  capital  of  a  Province.  But  the  song  this 
time  had  a  peculiar  significance.  After  the  long-drawn  sound, 
something  between  a  howl  and  a  groan,  which  terminated  it,  we 
were  waited  upon  by  a  deputation,  who  formally  welcomed  us 
to  the  city.  We  responded  by  a  backsheesh  of  twenty-five 
piastres,  and  the  dmm  rang  louder  than  ever.  We  stayed  in 
Hinyeh  long  enough  to  buy  a  1^  of  mutton,  and  then  sailed 
for  the  tombs  of  Beni-Hassan.  The  wind  left  us  as  we  reached 
a  superb  palm-grove,  which  for  several  miles  skirts  the  foot  of 
Ijebel  Shekh  Timay.  The  inhabitants  are  in  bad  odor,  and  in 
addition  to  our  own  guard,  we  were  obliged  to  take  two  men 
firom  the  village,  who  came  armed  with  long  sticks  and  built  a 
fire  on  the  bank,  beside  our  vessel  This  is  a  regulation  of 
the  Government,  to  which  travellers  usually  conform,  b^t  I 
never  saw  much  reason  for  it.  We  rose  at  dawn  and  wandered 
for  hours  through  the  palms,  to  the  verge  of  the  Desert  When 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  mountain  of  Beni-Hassan,  we 
provided  ourselves  with  candles,  water-flasks  and  weapons,  and 
set  off  in  advance  of  our  boat.  The  Desert  here  reached  the 
Nile,  terminating  m  a  bluff  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  which 
is  composed  of  layers  of  pebbles  and  shelly  sand^  apparently 
the  deposit  of  many  successive  floods.  I  should  have  attri- 
buted this  to  the  action  of  the  river,  catting  a  deeper  channel 
from  year  to  year,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  a<^owledged  that  the 
bed  of  the  Nile  is  gradually  rising,  and  that  the  yearly  inun 
dation  covers  a  much  wider  space  than  in  the  time  of  the  Phi^ 
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nobs.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  very  per 
•eptible  «icroachmeiits  which  the  sand  is  making  on  the  Libyan 
shore ;  bat  we  may  at  least  be  satisfied  that  the  glorious  harrest- 
yaUey  through  which  the  riyer  wanders  can  never  be  wholly 
e&oed  tbereby. 

We  climbed  to  the  glaring  level  of  the  Desert,  carrying 
with  us  the  plumes  of  a  beautiful  gray  heron  which  my  friend 
brought  down.  A  solitary  Arab  horseman  was  slowly  moving 
along  the  base  of  the  arid  hills,  and  we  descried  in  the  dis* 
tance  a  lig^t-fi>oted  gaielle,  which  leisurely  kept  aloof  and 
mocked  our  efforts  to  surround  it.  At  .the  foot  of  the  moun* 
tain  we  passed  two  ruined  villages,  destroyed  several  years  ago 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  on  account  of  the  marauding  propensities  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  has  a  cruel  sound,  when  you  are  told  that 
the  people  were  driven  away,  and  their  dwellings  rased  to  the 
ground,  but  the  reality  is  a  trifling  matter.  The  Arabs  take 
tiieir  water-skins  and  pottery,  jump  into  the  Nile,  swim  across 
to  a  safer  place,  and  in  three  or  four  days  their  palaces  of  mud 
are  drying  in  the  sun.  We  came  upon  them  the  next  morning, 
as  thievishly  inclined  as  ever,  and  this  was  the  only  place 
where  I  found  the  people  otherwise  than  friendly. 

A  steep  path,  up  a  slope  covered  with  rounded  boulders  of 
hard  black  rock,  leads  to  the  grottoes  of  Beni-Hassan.  Thej 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Egypt,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Osir- 
tasen  I,  about  1750  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  are 
interesting  from  ^eir  encaustic  paintings,  representing  Egyp- 
tian life  and  cust<»ns  at  that  early  date.  The  rock  chambers 
extend  for  nearly  half  a  mile  along  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  most  of  Uiem  are  plain  and  without  particular  interest^ 
and  they  have  all  suftered  from  the  great  spoilers  of  Egypt** 
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the  Persian,  the  Copt  and  the  SaraoeiL  Four  only  retain  their 
hieroglyphics  and  paintings,  and  are  adorned  with*  colnmns 
hewn  from  the  solid  rock.  The  first  we  entered  contained  four 
plain,  fluted  columns,  one  of  which  had  been  shiyered  in  Uio 
centre,  leaving  the  architrave  and  capital  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  greatly  faded 
and  defaced,  representing  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax, 
the  sowing  and  reaping  of  grain,  and  the  making  of  bread, 
besides  a  number  of  spirited  hunting  and  fishing  scenes.  The 
occupant  of  the  tomb  appears  to  have  been  a  severe  master, . 
for  his  servants  are  shown  in  many  places,  undergoing  the  pun* 
ishment  of  the  bastinado,  which  is  even  inflicted  upon  women. 
He  was  also  wealthy,  for  we  still  see  his  stewards  presenting 
him  with  tablets  showing  the  revenues  of  his  property.  He 
was  a  great  man  in  Joseph's  day,  but  the  pit  in  which  he  lay 
is  now  empty,  and  the  Arabs  have  long  since  burned  his 
mummy  to  boil  their  rice. 

The  second  tomb  is  interesting,  from  a  painting  represent- 
ing thirty  men,  of  a  foreign  nation,  who  are  brought  before  the 
deceased  occupant  Some  antiquarians  suppose  them  to  be  the 
brethren  of  Joseph,  but  the  tomb  is  that  of  a  person  named 
^ehophth,  and  the  number  of  men  does  not  correspond 
with  the  Bible  account.  Two  of  the  southern  tombs,  which 
are  supported  by  pillars  formed  of  four  budding  locust-stalkf 
bound  together,  are  covered  with  paintings  representing  difiiar- 
ent  trades  and  professions.  The  rear  walls  are  entirely  devot- 
ed to  illustrations  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  figures  are' 
drawn  with  remarkable  freedom  and  skilL  There  are  never 
more  than  two  persons  in  a  group,  one  being  painted  red  and  - 
the  other  black,  in  order  the  better  to  show  the  position  of 
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aadi.  In  at  least  five  hundred  different  gronpings  the  fiame 
exercise  is  not  repeated,  showing  a  wonderful  fertiHtj  of  inven- 
tion, either  on  the  part  of  the  artist  or  the  wrestlers.  The 
execution  of  these  figures  fully  reached  my  ideas  of  Egyptian 
pictorial  art,  but  the  colors  were  much  less  viyid  than  some 
trayellers  represent^  Xhe  tombs  are  not  large,  though  numer- 
ous, and  what  is  rather  singular,  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of 
a  city  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  they  could  haye  belonged. 

The  next  day  at  noon  we  passed  between  the  mounds  of 
Antinoe  and  Hermopolis  Magna,  lying  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Nile.  AntinoS,  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian  in  honor  of  his 
favorite,  the  glorious  Antinous,  who  was  here  drowned  in  the 
river,  has  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  its  foun- 
dations. Twenty-five  years  ago,  many  interesting  monuments 
were  still  standing,  but  as  they  were,  unfortunately,  of  the 
white  calcareous  stone  of  the  Arabian  Hills,  they  have  been 
long  since  burnt  for  lime.  Before  reaching  Antinoe  we  had 
just  come  on  board,  after  a  long  walk  on  the  western  bank,  and 
the  li|^t  wind  which  bore  us  toward  the  mountain  of  Shekh 
Abaddeh  was  too  pleasant  to  be  slighted ;  so  we  saw  nothing 
of  Adrian's  city  except  some  heaps  of  dirt.  The  splendid 
evening,  however,  which  bathed  the  naked  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain in  rosy  flame,  was  worth  more  to  us  than  any  amount  of 
marble  blocks. 

The  guide  book  says,  "  hereabouts  appears  the  doum  palm, 
and  crocoddes  begin  to  be  more  frequently  seen."  The  next 
morning  we  found  one  of  the  trees,  but  day  after  day  we  vainly 
sought  a  crocodile.  My  friend  recalled  a  song  of  Geibel's,  con- 
oerning  a  German  musician  who  played  his  violin  by  the  Nile 
kill  the  crocodiles  came  out  and  danced  around  the  Pyramids, 
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and  in  his  despair  would  also  Iiave  parchased  a  yiolin,  if  any 
ooold  have  been  found  in  Siout.  I  had  seen  alligators  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  took  the  disappointment  more  complacently. 
The  doum  palm  differs  from  the  columnar  date-palm  in  the 
form  of  its  leaves,  which  are  fan-like,  and  in  haying  a  branching 
trunk.  The  main  stem  divides  a  few  fett  from  the  root,  each 
of  the  branches  again  forming  two,  and  each  of  these  two  more, 
till  the  tree  receives  a  broad,  rounded  top.  The  fruit  hangs 
below  in  clusters,  resembling  small  cocoa-nuts,  and  has  a  sort 
of  gingerbread  flavor,  which  is  not  disagreeable.  When  fully 
dry  and  hard,  it  takes  a  polish  like  ivory,  and  is  manufactured 
by  the  Arabs  into  beads,  pipe  bowls  and  other  small  articles. 
We  approached  the  mountain  of  Aboufayda  with  a  strong 
and  favorable  wind«  Here  the  Nile,  for  upward  of  ten  miles, 
washes  the  foot  of  lofty  precipices,  whose  many  deep  fissures 
and  sharp  angles  give  them  the  appearance  of  mountains  in 
ruin.  The  afternoon  sun  shone  full  on  the  yellow  rocks,  and 
their  jagged  pinnacles  were  cut  with  wonderful  distinctness 
against  the  perfect  blue  of  the  sky.  This  mountain  is  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous  point  on  the  Nile  for  boats,  and  the 
sailors  always  approach  it  with  fear.  Owing  to  its  deep  side- 
gorges,  the  wind  sometimes  shifts  about  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  if  the  large  lateen  sail  is  caught  aback,  the  vessel 
is  instantly  overturned.  During  the  passage  of  this  and  other 
similar  straits,  two  sailors  sit  on  deck,  holding  the  sail-rope, 
ready  to  let  it  fly  in  the  wind  on  the  slightest  appearance  of 
danger.  The  shifting  of  the  sail  is  a  delicate  business,  at  such 
times,  but  I  found  it  better  to  trust  to  our  men,  awkward  as 
they  were,  than  to  confuse  by  attempting  to  direct  them.  At 
Djebel  Shekh  Said,  the  sailors  have  a  custom  of  throwing  two 
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or  tliree  loa^eB  of  bread  on  the  water,  believiiig  that  it  will  be 
taken  up  by  two  large  white  birds  and  deposited  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Shekk  The  wind  favored*  ns  in  passing  Abon&jda ; 
the  Cleopatra  dashed  the  foam  from  the  rough  waves,  and  in 
two  or  three  hoars  the  southern  comer  of  the  mountain  lay 
behind  ns,  leaning  awaj  from  the  Nile  like  the  shattered  pylon 
of  a  templa 

Before  soneet  we  passed  the  city  of  Manfolout,  who^ 
booses  year  by  year  topple  into  the  mimng  flood.  The  side 
next  the  river  shows  only  halves  of  buildings,  the  rest  of 
which  have  been  washed  away.  In  a  few  years  the  tall  and 
airy  minarets  will  follow,  and  unless  the  inhabitants  continue 
to  shift  their  dwellings  to  the  ioland  side,  the  city  will  entirely 
disappear.  From  this  point,  the  plain  of  Siout,  the  garden  of 
Upper  Egypt,  opened  wide  and  far  before  us.  The  spur  of 
the  Libyan  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  city  is  built,  shot 
out  in  advance,  not  nvore  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  but 
the  Nile,  loth  to  leave  these  beautiful  fields  and  groves,  winds 
hither  and  thither  in  such  A  devious,  lingering  track,  that  you 
must  sail  twenty-five  miles  to  reach  El  Hamra,  the  port  of 
Siout.  The  landscape,  broader  and  more  majestic  than  those 
of  Lower  Egypt,  is  even  ridier  and  more  blooming.  The 
Desert  is  kept  within  its  proper  bounds;  it  is  no  longer  visible 
from  the  river,  and  the  hills,  whose  lon^  level  lines  frame  the 
view  on  either  side,  enhance  by  their  terrible  sterility  the. 
luxury  of  vegetation  which  covers  the  plain.  It  is  a  boun- 
teous land,  visited  only  by  healthy  airs,  and  free  from  the  pes- 
tilence which  sometimes  scourges  Caira 

The  wind  fisll  at  midnight,  but  came  to  us  again  the  next 
Moming  at  sunrise,  and  brought  us  to  El  Hamra  bdore  nooa 
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Oar  men  were  in  high  Bjarits  at  having  a  day  of  rest  ba^ 
fore  them,  the  contracts  for  boats  always  stipulating  for  a  halt 
of  twenty-foor  hours  at  Siout  and  Esneh,  in  order  that  they 
may  procure  their  supplies  of  provisions.  They  buy  wheat 
and  dourra,  have  it  ground  in  one  of  the  rude  mills  worked  by 
buffiJoeSy  and  bake  a  sufficient  quantity  of  loaves  to  last  two 
or  three  weeks.  Our  men  had  also  the  inspiration  of  back* 
dieesh  in  their  song,  and  their  dolorous  love-melodies  rang 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  correctness  with  which  these  people 
sing  is  absolutdy  surprising.  Wild  and  harsh  as  are  their 
songs,  their  choruses  are  in  perfect  accord,  and  even  when  at 
the  same  time  exerting  all  their  strength  at  the  poles  and  oars^ 
they  never  &il  in  a  note.  The  melodies  are  simple,  but  not 
without  expression,  and  all  are  pervaded  with  a  mournful  mo- 
notony which  seems  to  have  been  caught  from  the  Desert 
There  is  generally  an  improvisatore  in  each  boat's  crew,  who 
supplies  an  endless  number  of  lines  to  the  r^ular  chorus  of 
^^hay^hOAJlee  sahP^  So  &r  as  I  could  understand  our  poet, 
there  was  not  the  least  meaning  or  connection  in  his  poetry, 
but  he  never  fedled  in  the  rhythm.  He  sang,  for  instance : 
"  0  iQexandrian  I " — ^then  followed  the  chorus  :  "  Hasten, 
tiiree  of  you  I'* — chorus  again  :  "Hail,  Sidi  Ibrahim!'*  and 
so  on,  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  On  particular  occasions,  he  add* 
ed  pantomime,  and  the  scene  on  our  forward  deck  resembled  a 
war-dance  of  the  Blackfeet.  The  favorite  pantomime  is  that 
of  a  man  running  into  a  hornet's  nest.  He  stamps  and  cries, 
improvising  all  the  while,  the  chorus  seeking  to  drown  his 
voice.  He  then  throws  off  his  mantle,  cap,  and  sometimes  his 
last  garment,  slapping  his  body  to  drive  off  the  hornets,  and 
howling  with  pain.    The  song  winds  up  with  a  prolonged  cry, 
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whioh  only  ceases  when  eveiy  long  is  emptied.  Even  when 
most  mirthfully  inclined,  and  roaring  in  ecstasy  oyer  some  sil« 
ly  joke,  oar  men  always  laughed  in  accord.  So  sound  and 
hearty  were  their  cachinnatory  choruses,  that  we  inyoluntarily 
laughed  with  them. 

A  crowd  of  donkeys,  ready  saddled,  awaited  us  on  the  bank, 
and  the  boys  began  to  fight  before  our  boat  was  moored.  We 
diose  three  unpainted  animals,  so  large  that  our  feet  were  at 
least  three  inches  from  the  ground,  and  set  off  on  a  gallop  for 
Siout,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  Its 
fifteen  tall,  white  minarets  rose  before  us,  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  mountain,  and  the  handsome  front  of  the  palace 
of  Ismail  Pasha  shone  through  the  dark  green  of  its  embosom- 
ing acacias.  The  road  follows  the  course  of  a  dam,  built  to 
reUdn  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  and  is  shaded  with  palms, 
sycamores  and  mimosas.  On  either  side  we  looked  down  upon 
fields  of  clover,  so  green,  juicy  and  June-like  that  I  was 
tempted  to  jump  from  my  donkey  and  take  a  roll  therein. 
Where  the  ground  was  still  damp  the  Arabs  were  plou^ng 
with  camels,  and  sowing  wheat  on  the  moist,  fat  loanu  We 
crossed  a  bridge  and  entered  the  court  of  justice,  one  of  the 
most  charmin^y  dean  and  shady  spots  in  Egypt.  The  town, 
which  is  buQt  of  sun-dried  bricks,  whose  muddy  hue  is  some- 
what relieved  by  the  whitewashed  mosques  and  minarets,  is 
astonishingly  clean  in  every  part.  The  people  themselves  ap- 
peared to  be  orderly,  intelligent  and  amiable. 

The  tombs  of  the  City  of  Wolves,  the  ancient  Lycopolis, 
are  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  mountain  overhanging  the  city. 
We  rode  to  the  Stabl  Antar,  the  principal  one,  and  then 
dimbod  to  the  sunmdt.     The  tombs  are  much  larger  thac 
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those  of  Beiii-Hassan,  bat  have  been  almoet  ruined  by  the 
modern  Egyptians.  The  enormooa  square  pillars  which  filled 
their  halls  have  been  shattered  down  for  lime,  and  only  frag- 
ments of  the  capitals  still  hang  from  the  ceilings  of  solid  rock. 
The  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  which  are  here  not  painted 
but  sculptured  in  intaglio,  are  also  greatly  defaced.  The 
second  tomb  called  by  the  Arabs  Stabl  Hamam  (Pigeon  Sta- 
ble), retains  its  grand  doorway,  which  has  on  each  side  the  co- 
lossal figure  of  an  ancient  king.  The  sand  around  its  mouth 
is  filled  with  fragments  of  mulnmied  woIycs,  and  on  our  way 
up  the  mountain  we  scared  one  of  their  descendants  from  his 
lair  in  a  solitary  tomb.  The  StcM  Hamam  is  about  sixty 
feet  square  by  forty  in  height,  and  in  its  rough  and  ruined  as- 
pect is  more  impressive  than  the  mare  chaste  and  elegant 
chambers  of  Beni-Hassan.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Siout, 
seen  through  its  entrance,  has  a  truly  magical  effect.  From 
the  gray  twilight  of  the  hall  in  which  you  stand,  the  green  of 
the  fields,  the  purple  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  dazzle  your  eye  as  if  tinged  with  the  broken  rays 
of  a  prism. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  we  readied  by 
scaling  a  crevice  in  its  white  cli&,  we  overlooked  a  more  beau- 
tiful landscape  than  that  seen  from  the  Pyramid.  In  the 
north,  beyond  the  spires  of  Manfalout  and  the  crags  of  Abou- 
fayda,  we  counted  the  long  palm-groves,  receding  behind  one 
another  to  the  yellow  shore  of  the  Desert ;  in  front,  the  wind- 
ing Nile  and  the  Arabian  Mountains;  southward,  a  sea  of 
wheat  and  clover  here  deepening  into  dark  emerald,  there  pal- 
ing into  gold,  according  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  Qoil, 
and  ceasing  only  because  the  eye  refused  to  follow;  while  be* 
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hmd  ns,  over  the  desert  hills,  wound  the  track  of  the  yearly 
earavan  from  Dar-For  and  Kordof^n.  Our  Arab  guide  point- 
ed out  a  sandy  plain,  behind  the  cemetery  of  the  Mamelukes, 
which  lay  at  our  feet,  as  the  camping-ground  of  the  caravan, 
and  tried  to  tell  us  how  many  thousand  camels  were  assembled 
there.  As  we  looked  upon  the  superb  plain,  teeming  witJi  its 
glory  of  Tcgetable  life  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  Arab 
ploughmen,  a  funeral  procession  came  from  the  city  and  passed 
slowly  to  the  burying-ground,  accompanied  by  the  dismal 
howling  of  a  band  of  women.  We  went  below  and  rode  be- 
tween the  whitewashed  domes  covering  the  graves  of  the 
HMaelukes.  The  place  was  bright,  clean  and  cheerful,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  Arab  burying-grounds  we  had  seen. 
The  grove  which  shades  its  northern  wall  stretches  for  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert — a  picturesque  ave- 
nue of  palms,  sycamores,  fragrant  acacias,  mimosas  and  acan- 
thus. The  air  around  Siout  is  pregnant  with  the  rich  odor  of 
the  yellow  mimosa-flowers,  and  one  becomes  exhilarated  by 
breathing  it. 

The  city  has  handsome  bazaars  and  a  large  bath,  built  by 
Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  the  savage  son-in-law  of  Mohammed 
Ali.  The  halls  are  spacious,  supported  by  granite  columns, 
and  paved  with  marble.  Little  threads  of  water,  scarcely  visi- 
ble in  the  dim,  steamy  atmosphere,  shoot  upward  from  the 
stone  tanks,  around  which  a  dozen  brown  figures  lie  stretched 
in  the  laiy  beatitude  of  the  bath.  I  was  given  over  to  two 
Arabs,  who  scrubbed  me  to  desperation,  plunged  me  twice  over 
head  and  ears  in  a  tank  of  scalding  water,  and  then  placed  me 
under  a  cold  cUmthe.  When  the  whole  process,  which  occupied 
more  than  half  an  hour,  was  over,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe 
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were  bronglit  to  me  as  I  lay  stretdied  oat  on  the  diyaiii  ^riiib 
another  attendant  commenoed  a  course  of  dislocation,  twisting 
and  oraddng  all  my  joints  and  pressing  violently  with  both 
hands  on  my  breast.  Singularly  enough,  this  removed  the  Ian* 
guor  occasioned  by  so  much  hot  water,  and  gave  a  wonderful 
elasticity  to  the  frame.  I  walked  out  as  if  shod  with  the  wings 
of  Mercury,  and  as  I  rode  back  to  our  boat,  congratulated  my 
donkey  on  the  aiiy  lij^tness  of  his  load. 


The  Cleopatra. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

LIFB      ON      THE      NILB. 

ladependenee  of  Nile  IJfl»— The  Dahablyeh— Onr  Berraiits— Onr  Beatdenoe— Onr  Man* 
Bar  of  liTiiig— The  GHmate— The  Nattrai  Ooatnme— Oar  Banaet  Bepoae— My 
Friend— A  Bensuoaa  Life  Defended. 


"The  life  thou  aeek'at 

Thoalt  find  besido  the  Btemal  Nile."*— Moosa^  Aloiphioh. 

Wb  hear  much  said  by  toiuists  who  have  visited  Egypt, 
concerning  the  comparative  pains  and  pleasures  of  life  on  the 
Nile,  and  their  decisions  are  as  various  as  their  individual 
eharacters.  Four  out  of  every  five  complain  of  the  monotony 
and  tedium  of  the  voyage,  and  pour  forth  touching  lamenta- 
tions  over  the  annoyance  of  rats  and  cockroaches,  the  impossi« 
bility  of  procuring  beef-steak,  or  the  difficulty  of  shooting 
erooodiles.    Some  of  them  are  wholly  impermeable  to  the  infln- 
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enoefl  of  the  olimaie,  scenery  and  rains  of  Egypt,  and  oany  te 
the  Nubian  frontier  the  airs  of  Broadway  or  Bond-street  I 
have  heard  such  a  one  say :  "  This  seeing  the  Nile  is  a  nice 
thing  to  have  gotten  over,  bat  it  is  a  great  bore  while  you  are 
about  it"  Such  is  the  spurit  of  those  travelling  snobs  (of  all 
nations),  by  some  of  whom  sacred  Egypt  is  profaned  every 
winter.  They  are  unworthy  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  Nile, 
and  if  I  had  the  management  of  Society,  they  never  should. 
A.  palm-tree  is  to  them  a  good  post  to  riioot  a  pigeon  from ; 
Dendera  is  a  *'  rum  old  concern,"  and  a  crocodile  is  better  than 
Karnak. 

There  are  a  few,  however,  who  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  picture  which  follows,  and  which  was  written  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Cleopatra,  immediately  after  our  arrival  in  Upper  Egypt 
As  it  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  my  Nilotic  life,  I  have  devi- 
ated from  the  regular  course  of  my  narrative,  in  order  to  give 
it  without  change : — 

The  Nile  is  the  Paradise  of  Travel.  I  thought  I  had 
already  fathomed  all  the  depths  of  enjoyment  which  the  travel- 
ler's restless  life  could  reach— -enjoyment  more  varied  and 
exciting,  but  far  less  serene  and  enduring  than  that  of  a  quiet 
home— but  here  I  have  reached  a  fountain  too  pure  and  power- 
ful to  be  exhausted.  I  never  before  experienced  such  a 
thorough  deliverance  from  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  travel  in 
other  lands,  such  perfect  contentment  of  spirit,  such  entire 
abandonment  to  the  best  influences  of  nature.  Every  day  opens 
with  a  jubilate,  and  doses  with  a  thanksgiving.  If  such  a 
balm  and  blessing  as  this  life  has  been  to  me,  thus  far,  can  be 
felt  twice  in  one's  existence,  there  must  be  another  Nile  some> 
whpre  in  the  world. 
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Other  travellers  undoabtedly  make  other  experiences  and 
take  away  other  impressions.  I  can  eyen  concciye  circomstan- 
oes  which  would  almost  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  joomcy. 
The  same  exquisitely  sensitiye  temperament  which  in  our  case 
has  not  been  disturbed  by  a  single  untoward  incident,  might 
easily  be  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  derangement  by  an  unsym- 
pathetic companion,  a  cheating  dragoman,  or  a  fractious  crew. 
There  are  also  many  trifling  desac/remensy  inseparable  from 
life  in  Egypt,  which  some  would  consider  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance;  but  as  we  find  fewer  than  we  were  prepared  to  meet,  we 
are  not  troubled  thereby.  Our  enjoyment  springs  from  causes 
80  few  and  simple,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  make  them 
suffice  for  the  effect,  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Nile. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  such  to  be  made  acquainted  with  our 
manner  of  living,  in  detaiL 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  as  independent  of  all  organized 
Qovemments  as  a  ship  on  the  open  sea.  (The  Arabs  call  the 
Nile  El  bahr^  "  the  sea.")  We  are  on  board  our  own  char- 
tered vessel,  which  must  go  where  we  list,  the  captain  and 
sailors  being  strictly  bound  to  obey  us.  We  sail  under  nation- 
al colors,  make  our  own  laws  for  the  time  being,  are  ourselves 
the  only  censors  over  our  speech  and  conduct,  and  shall  have 
no  communication  with  the  authorities  on  shore,  unless  our 
subjects  rebel  Of  this  we  have  no  fear,  for  we  commenced 
by  maintaining  strict  discipline,  and  as  we  make  no  unreason- 
able demands,  are  always  cheerfully  obeyed.  Indeed,  the 
most  complete  harmony  exists  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  though  our  government  is  the  purest  form  of  despotism, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  it  is  better  managed  than  that  of  the 
Model  Bepublia 
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Our  territory,  to  be  sore,  U  not  very  extensiye.  The  Cleo' 
patra  is  a  ddhdbiyehj  seyenty  feet  long  by  ten  broad  She 
has  two  short  masts  in  the  bow  and  stem,  the  first  upholding 
the  trinkeety  a  lateen  sail  nearly  seventy  feet  in  length.  The 
latter  carries  the  deUkdn,  a  small  sail,  and  the  American  col- 
ors. The  narrow  space  around  the  foremast  belongs  to  the  crew, 
who  cook  their  meals  in  a  small  brick  furnace,  and  sit  on  the 
gunwale,  beating  a  drum  and  tambourine  and  sin^g  for  hours 
in  interminable  choruses,  when  the  wind  blows  hit.  If  there 
is  no  wind,  half  of  them  are  on  shore,  tugging  us  slowly  along 
die  banks  with  a  long  tow-rope,  and  singing  all  day  long :  "  Ayd 
kamdmr-^ayd.  hamdm ! "  If  we  strike  on  a  sand-bank,  they 
jump  into  the  river  and  put  their  shoulders  against  the  hull, 
singing :  '*  hof^-haylee  sah  /  "  If  the  current  is  slow,  they  ship 
the  oars  and  pull  us  up  stream,  singing  so  complicated  a  refrain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  write  it  with  other  than  Arabic  charac- 
ters. There  are  eight  men  and  a  boy,  besides  our  stately  rais, 
Hassan  Abd  el-Sadek,  and  the  swarthy  pilot,  who  greets  ua 
every  morning  with  a  whole  round  of  Arabic  salutations. 

Against  an  upright  pole  which  occupies  the  place  of  a  main- 
mast, stands  our  kitchen,  a  high  wooden  box,  with  three  fur- 
naces. Here  our  cook,  Salame,  may  be  seen  at  all  times,  with 
the  cowl  of  a  blue  capote  drawn  over  his  turban,  preparing  Uie 
marvellous  dishes,  wherein  his  delight  is  not  less  than  ours. 
Salame,  like  a  skilful  artist,  as  he  is,  husbands  his  resources, 
and  each  day  astonishes  us  with  new  preparations,  so  that,  out 
of  few  materials,  he  has  attained  the  grand  climax  of  all  art — 
variety  in  unity.  Achmet,  my  faithful  dragoman,  has  his  sta- 
tion here,  and  keeps  one  eye  on  the  vessel  and  one  on  the  kitchen, 
while  between  the  two  he  does  not  relax  his  protecting  care  for 
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OB.  The  i^proadi  to  tlie  cabin  is  flanked  by  our  proyision  choBts, 
which  will  also  serre  as  a  breastwork  in  case  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. A  huge  filter-jar  of  porous  eaCrthenware  stands  against 
the  back  of  the  kitchen.  We  keep  our  fresh  butter  and  vege- 
tables in  a  box  under  it,  where  the  sweet  Nile-water  drips  cool 
and  clear  into  an  earthen  basin.  Our  bread  and  vegetables,  in 
an  open  basket  of  palm-blades,  are  suspended  beside  it,  and  the 
roof  of  the  cabin  supports  our  poultry-yard  and  pigeon-house. 
Sometimes  (but  not  often)  a  leg  of  mutton  may  be  seen  hang* 
ing  from  the  ridge-pole,  which  extends  over  the  deck  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  awning. 

The  cabin,  or  Mansion  of  the  Executive  Powers,  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  long.  Its  floor  is  two  feet  below  the  deck,  and 
its  ceiling  five  feet  above,  so  that  we  are  not  cramped  or  crowd- 
ed in  any  particular.  Before  the  entrance  is  a  sort  of  portico, 
with  a  broad,  cushioned  seat  on  each  side,  and  side-awnings  to 
shut  out  the  sun.  This  place  is  devoted  to  pipes  and  medita- 
tion. We  throw  up  the  awnings,  let  the  light  pour  in  on  all 
sides,  and  look  out  on  the  desert  mountains  while  we  inhale  the 
incense  of  the  East  Our  own  main  cabin  is  about  ten  feet 
long,  and  newly  painted  of  a  brilliant  blue  color.  Abroad 
divan,  with  cushions,  extends  along  each  side,  serving  as  a  sofiei 
by  day,  and  a  bed  by  night.  There  are  windows,  blinds,  and 
a  canvas  cover  at  the  sides,  so  that  we  can  regulate  our  light 
and  air  as  we  choose.  In  the  middle  of  the  cabin  is  our  table 
and  two  camp  stools,  while  shawls,  capotes,  pistols,  sabre  and 
gun  are  suspended  from  the  walla  A  little  door  at  the  further 
end  opens  into  a  wash-room,  beyond  which  is  a  smaller  cabin 
with  beds,  which  we  have  alloted  to  Achmet's  use.  Our  cook 
ileepe  on  deck,  with  his  head  against  the  provisicm  chest    The 
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niB  and  pilot  sleep  on  the  roof  of  our  oabin,  where  the  lattet 
site  all  day,  holding  the  long  arm  of  the  rodder,  whidi  projects 
forward  over  the  cabin  from  the  hig^  end  of  the  stem* 

Onr  manner  of  life  is  simple,  and  might  even  be  called 
monotonous,  bat  we  have  nerer  fonnd  the  greatest  variety  of 
landscape  and  incident  so  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  scenery 
of  the  Nile,  thus  for,  scarcely  changes  from  day  to  day,  in  its 
forms  and  colors,  but  only  in  their  disposition  with  regard  to 
each  other.  The  shores  are  either  palm-groves,  fields  of  cane 
and  dourra,  young  wheat,  or  patdies  of  bare  sand,  blown  out 
from  the  desert  The  villages  are  all  the  same  agglomerations 
of  mud-walls,  the  tombs  of  the  Moslem  saints  are  the  same 
white  ovens,  and  every  individual  camel  and  buffido  resembles 
its  neighbor  in  picturesque  uglinesa  The  Arabian  and  Libyan 
Mountains,  now  sweeping  so  far  into  the  foreground  that  their 
yellow  cliffis  overhang  the  Nile,  now  receding  into  the  violet 
base  of  the  horiion,  exhibit  little  difference  of  hei^t,  hue, 
or  geological  formation.  Every  new  scene  is  the  turn  of 
a  kaleidoscope,  in  whidi  the  some  objects  are  grouped  in 
other  relations,  yet  always  characterised  by  the  moat  perfect 
harmony.  These  slight,  yet  ever-renewing  changes,  are  to  us 
a  source  of  endless  delight  Either  from  the  pure  atmosphere, 
the  healthy  life  we  lead,  or  the  accordant  tone  of  our  spirits, 
we  find  ourselves  unusually  sensitive  to  all  the  slightest  touches, 
the  most  minute  rays  of  that  grace  and  harmony  which  bathes 
every  landscape  in  cloudless  sunshine.  The  various  groupings 
of  the  palms,  the  shifting  of  the  blue  evening  shadows  on  the 
rose-hued  mountain  walls,  the  green  of  the  wheat  and  sugar* 
cane,  the  windings  of  the  great  river,  the  alternations  of  wind  and 
odm— eadi  of  these  is  enough  to  content  us,  and  to  give  every 
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day  a  different  charm  from  that  which  went  before.  We  meet 
contrary  winds,  calms  and  sand-banks  without  losing  oar 
patience,  and  even  oar  excitement  in  the  swiftness  and  grace 
with  which  oar  yessel  scads  before  the  north-wind  is  mingled 
with  a  regret  that  oar  joamey  is  drawing  so  mach  the  more 
swiftly  to  its  close.  A  portion  of  the  old  Egyptian  repose 
seems  to  be  infused  into  our  natures,  and  lately,  when  I  saw 
my  &ce  in  a  mirror,  I  thought  I  perceiyed  in  its  features  some- 
thing of  the  patience  and  resignation  of  the  Sphinx. 

Although,  in  order  to  enjoy  this  life  as  much  as  possible, 
we  subject  ourselyes  to  no  arbitrary  rules,  there  is  sufficient 
regularity  in  our  manner  of  Hying.  We  rise  before  the  sun, 
and  after  breathing  the  cool  morning  air  half  an  hour,  drink  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  go  ashore  for  a  walk,  unless  the  wind  is  yery 
strong  in  our  fayor.  My  friend,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  sports- 
man and  an  admirable  shot,  takes  his  fowling-piece,  and  I  my 
sketch-book  and  pistols.  We  wander  inland  among  the  fields 
of  wheat  and  dourra,  course  among  the  palms  and  acacias  for 
game,  or  yisit  the  yillages  of  the  Fellahs.  The  temperature, 
which  is  about  60^  in  the  morning,  rarely  rises  aboye  75^,  so 
that  we  haye  eyery  day  three  or  four  hours  exercise  in  the  mild 
and  pure  air.  My  friend  always  brings  back  from  one  to  two 
doxen  pigeons,  while  I,  who  practise  with  my  pistol  on  such 
ignoble  game  as  hawks  and  yultures,  which  are  here  hardly  shy 
enou^  to  shoot,  can  at  the  best  but  furnish  a  few  wing  fea 
thers  to  clean  our  pipes. 

It  is  adyisable  to  go  armed  on  these  excursions,  though 
there  is  no  danger  of  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Certain  neighborhoods,  as  that  of  Beni  Hassan,  are  in  bad 
repute,  but  ike  depredations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  haye  been 
disarmed  by  the  Goyemment,  are  principally  confined  to  thie^ 
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iDg  and  oiher  petty  offences.  On  one  occasion  I  fell  in  with  t 
company  of  these  people,  who  demanded  my  tarboosh,  shoes 
ftnd  shawl,  and  would  hare  taken  them  had  I  not  been  armed. 
In  general,  we  have  found  the  Fellahs  very  friendly  and  well 
disposed.  They  greet  ns  on  oar  morning  walks  with  ''  Saila* 
mat !  "  and  "  Sdbah  el  Kheyr  /  "  and  frequently  accompany  ua 
for  miles.  My  friend's  fowling-piece  often  brings  around  him 
all  the  men  and  boys  of  a  village,  who  follow  him  as  long  as  a 
pigeon  is  to  be  found  on  the  palm-trees.  The  certainty  of  hia 
shot  excites  their  wonder.  "Wallah!"  they  cry;  "every 
time  the  Howadji  fires,  the  bird  drops."  The  fact  of  my  wear- 
ing a  tarboosh  and  white  turban  brings  upon  me  much  Arabic 
conversation,  which  is  somewhat  embarrassing,  with  my  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language ;  but  a  few  words  go  a  great 
way.  The  first  day  I  adopted  this  head-dress  (which  is  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  in  every  respect),  the  people  saluted  mo 
?rith  "  good  morning,  0  Sidi  I "  (Sir,  or  Lord)  instead  of  the 
usual  "  gooii  morning,  0  Howadji  I "  (t.  e.  merchant,  as  the 
Franks  are  rather  contemptuously  designated  by  the  Arabs). 

For  this  climate  and  this  way  of  life,  the  Egyptian  costume 
is  undoubtedly  much  better  than  the  European.  It  is  light, 
oool,  and  does  not  impede  the  motion  of  the  limbs.  The  turban 
thoroughly  protects  the  head  against  the  sun,  and  shades  the 
eyes,  while  it  obstructs  the  vision  much  less  than  a  hat-brim. 
The  broad  silk  shawl  which  holds  up  the  baggy  trowsers,  shields 
the  abdomen  against  changes  of  temperature  and  tends  to  pre- 
vent diarrhoea,  which,  besides  ophthalmia,  is  the  only  ailment  the 
traveller  need  fear.  The  latter  disease  may  be  avoided  by 
bathing  the  face  in  cold  water  after  walking  or  any  exercise 
which  induces  perspiration.  I  have  followed  this  plan,  and 
though  my  eyes  are  exposed  dailv  to  the  full  blase  of  the  fnui, 
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find  tfaem  growing  stronger  and  dearer.  In  fiuit,  cnnoe  leaving 
the  invigorating  camp-life  of  California,  I  have  not  felt  the 
sensation  of  health  so  purely  as  now.  The  other  day,  to  the 
great  delight  of  our  sailors  and  the  inexhaustible  merriment  of 
my  friend,  I  d<mned  one  of  Achmet's  dresses.  Though  the 
ihort  Theban's  flowing  trowsers  and  embroidered  jacket  gave 
me  the  appearance  of  a  strapping  Turk,  who  had  grown  too 
&8t  for  his  garments,  they  were  so  easy  and  convenient  in 
erery  respect,  that  I  have  decided  to  im-Frank  myself  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey. 

But  our  day  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  We  come  on  board 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  find  our  breakfast  ready  for  the  table 
The  dishes  are  few,  but  well  cooked,  and  just  what  a  hungry 
man  would  desire-^fowls,  pigeons,  eggs,  rice,  vegetables,  fruit, 
the  ooarse  but  nourishing  bread  of  the  country,  and  the  sweet 
water  of  the  Nile,  brought  to  a  blush  by  an  infusion  of  claret 
After  brcakfjut  we  seat  ourselves  on  the  airy  divans  in  front 
of  the  cabin,  and  quietly  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  shebook, 
filled  by  Achmet's  experienced  hand,  and  a  finjan  of  Turkish 
eoffee.  Then  comes  an  hour's  exercise  in  Arabic,  after  whico 
we  read  guide-books,  consult  our  maps,  write  letters,  and  occupy 
ourselves  with  various  mysteries  of  our  household,  till  the 
noonday  heat  is  over.  Dinner,  which  is  served  between  four 
and  five  o'clock,  is  of  the  same  materials  as  our  breakfast,  but 
difierently  arranged,  and  with  the  addition  of  soup.  My  friend 
aTcrs  that  he  no  longer  wonders  why  Esau  sold  his  birthright, 
now  that  h^  has  tasted  our  pottage  of  Egyptian  lentils.  Coffee 
asd  pipes  follow  dinner,  which  is  over  with  the  first  fiush  of 
•onset  and  the  first  premonition  of  the  coolness  and  quiet  of 
•vening. 
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We  seat  onrselTes  on  deck,  and  drink  to  its  fdlneas  ibm 
balm  of  this  indeaoribable  repose.  The  son  goes  down  behind 
&e  Libyan  Desert  in  a  broad  glory  of  purple  and  rosy  li^ts ; 
the  Nile  is  ealm  and  nn«^iffled,  the  palms  stand  as  if  soolptored 
in  jasper  and  malaohite,  and  the  torn  and  ragged  sides  of  the 
Arabian.  Mountains,  pouring  through  a  hundred  fissures  thr 
sand  of  the  plains  aboTe,  bum  with  a  deep  crims<m  lustre,  ab 
if  smouldering  from  some  inward  fire.  The  sptondor  soon 
passes  off  and  they  stand  for  some  minutes  in  dead,  ashy  pale- 
ness. The  sunset  has  now  deepened  into  orange,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  large  planet  shines  whiter  than  the  moon.  A 
second  glow  falls  upon  the  mountains,  and  this  time  of  a  pale, 
but  intense  yellow  hue,  whidi  gives  them  the  effect  of  a  trans- 
parent  painting.  The  palm-groyee  are  dark  below  and  the  sky 
dark  behind  them ;  they  alone,  the  symbols  of  perpetual  deso- 
lation, are  transfigured  by  the  magical  illumination.  Scarcely 
a  sound  disturbs  the  solemn  magnificence  of  the  hour.  Even 
our  full-throated  Arabs  are  silent,  and  if  a  wave  gurgles 
against  the  prow,  it  slides  softly  back  ioto  the  riyer,  as  if  re> 
buked  for  the  renture.  We  speak  but  little,  and  then  mostly 
in  echoes  of  eadi  other's  thoughts.  '^  This  is  more  than  mere 
enjoyment  of  Nature,"  said  my  friend,  on  such  an  eyening : 
"  it  is  worship." 

Speaking  of  my  friend,  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  I 
should  confess  how  mudi  of  the  luok  of  this  Nile  yoyage  is 
owing  to  him,  and  therein  may  be  the  secret  of  my  complete 
satisfaction  and  the  secret  of  the  disappointment  of  others.  It 
is  more  easy  and  yet  more  difficult  for  persons  to  harmoniie 
while  trayelling,  than  when  at  home.  By  this  I  mean,  that 
men  of  kindred  natures  and  aims  find  each  other  more  readily 
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•ad  oonlcLe  in  each  oiher  more  freelj,  wliile  Hbe  least  jarring 
element  n^dty  driyes  others  further  and  fiourther  apart.  No 
oonfessional  so  completely  reveals  the  whole  man  as  the  com- 
panionship of  traveL  It  is  not  possible  to  wear  the  conyen^ 
tional  masks  of  Society,  and  one  repnlsiye  feature  ia  ofloi 
enong^  to  neatralise  many  reaUy  good  qualities.  On  JJie  other 
hand,  a  congeniality  of  sonl  and  temperament  speedily  ripens 
into  the  firmest  friendship  and  donbles  eyery  pleasure  which  is 
matnallj  enjoyed.  My  companion  widely  differs  from  me  hi 
age,  in  station,  and  in  his  experiences  of  life ;  but  to  one  of 
those  (^n,  honest  and  loying  natures  which  are  often  found  in 
his  natWe  Saxony,  he  unites  a  most  warm  and  thorough  appre> 
eiation  of  Beauty  in  Nature  or  Art.  We  harmonise  to  a  mir- 
acle, and  the  parting  with  him  at  Assouan  will  be  the  sorest 
oang  of  my  journey. 

My  friend,  the  Howadjf,  in  whose  "Nile-Notes'*  the 
E^jptian  atmosphere  is  so  perfectly  reproduced,  says  that 
**  Oonsoience  hMs  asleep  on  the  Nile."  If  by  this  he  means 
that  artificial  quality  which  bigots  and  sectarians  call  Oon- 
seienoe,  I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  do  not  blame  the  Nile  for 
its  soporific  powors.  But  that  simple  faculty  of  the  soul,  na- 
tive to  all  men,  which  acts  best  when  it  acts  unconsciously, 
and  leads  our  passions  and  desires  into  rig^t  paths  without 
seeming  to  lead  them,  is  vastly  strengthened  by  this  quiet  and 
healthy  life.  There  is  a  cathedral-like  solemnity  in  the  air  of 
Egypt ;  one  feels  the  presence  of  the  altar,  and  is  a  better 
man  without  his  will.  To  those  rendered  nusanthropic  by 
disappointed  ambition — mistrustful  by  betrayed  confidence-* 
despairing  by  unassuageable  sorrow — ^let  me  repeat  the  motto 
which  heads  this  diapter. 
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I  hare  endetvored  to  picture  oar  mode  of  lift  u  faithfoDy 
and  minutelj  as  pottible.  beeanae  it  bears  no  resemblance  to 
trayel  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Into  the  neart  of  a 
barbarous  continent  and  a  barbarous  land,  we  carry  with  us 
erery  desirable  comfort  and  luxury.  In  no  part  of  Europe  or 
America  could  we  be  so  thoroughly  independent,  without  un* 
dergoing  considerable  privations,  and  wholly  losing  that  sense 
of  rest  which  is  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  this  journey.  We 
are  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  great  world  of 
politics,  merchandise  and  usury,  and  remember  it  only  through 
the  heart,  not  throu^  the  brain.  We  go  ashore  in  the  deli- 
cious mornings,  breathe  the  elastic  air,  and  wander  through 
the  palm-groves,  as  happy  and  care-free  as  two  Adams  in  a 
Paradise  without  Eves.  It  is  an  episode  which  will  flow  for- 
ward in  the  under-currents  of  our  natures  throqgh  the  rest  of 
our  lives',  soothing  and  refreshing  us  whenever  it  rises  to  the 
surface.  I  do  not  reproach  myself  for  this  passive  and  sensu- 
ous existence.  I  give  nv^self  up  to  it  unreservedly,  and  if 
some  angukr-wuled  utilitarian  should  come  along  and  recom 
mend  me  to  shake  off  my  laziness,  and  leam  the  conjugations 
of  Coptic  verbs  or  the  hieroglyphs  of  Kneph  and  Thoth,  I 
should  not  take  the  pipe  from  my  mouth  to  answer  him.  My 
friend  sometimes  laughingly  ^addresses  me  with  two  lines  of 
Hebel  s  quaint  Allemanic  poetry : 

"  £i  Bdch  a  Leben,  junges  Bluat, 
Dcflh  ish  wold  far  a  Thierle  gnat* 

(such  a  life,  young  blood,  best  befits  an  animal),  but  I  tell  him 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Black  Forest  won't  answer  for  the 
Nile.     If  any  one  persists  in  forcing  the  application,  I  prefer 
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being  called  an  animal  to  changing  my  present  habits.  An 
entire  life  so  spent  would  be  wretchedly  aimless,  but  a  few 
months  are  in  truth  '^  sore  labor's  bath  "  to  every  wrung  heart 
and  overworked  brain. 

I  could  say  much  more,  but  it  requires  no  little  effort  to 
write  three  hours  in  a  cabin,  when  the  palms  arc  rustling  their 
tops  outside,  the  larks  singing  in  the  meadows,  and  the  odor  of 
mimosa  flowers  breatiiing  through  the  windows.  To  travel  and 
write,  is  like  inhaling  and  exhaling  one's  breath  at  the  same 
moment.  Tou  take  in  impressions  at  every  pore  of  the  mind, 
and  the  proce&  is  so  pleasant,  that  you  sweat  them  out  again 
most  reluctantly.  Lest  I  should  overtake  the  remedy  with 
the  disease,  and  make  to-day  Labor,  which  should  be  Best,  1 
shall  throw  down  the  pen,  and  mount  yonder  donkey,  which 
stands  patiently  on  the  bank,  waiting  to  carry  m^  to  Sioal 
onoe  more,  before  starting  for  Thebe**. 
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UPPER     B  OYPT. 
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Boatmen— Fair  Wind— Pllgrlma— Egyptian  AgrIcultnre--Sogar  and  Cotton— Grain 
—Sheep— Arrival  at  Kenneb— A  Landscape— The  Temple  of  Dendera— First  Im- 
pressions of  Egyptian  Art— Portrait  of  Cleopatra— A  Uappy  Meeting— We  iqiproach 
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Our  men  were  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  and  precisely 
twenty-fonr  hours  after  reaching  the  port  of  Siout  we  spread 
oar  sails  for  Kenneh,  and  exchanged  a  parting  salute  with  the 
boat  of  a  New  York  physician,  which  arrived  some  hours  afi«r 
us.  The  noBth  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  freshly  during 
the  whole  of  our  stay,  failed  us  almost  within  sight  of  the  port, 
and  was  followed  by  three  days  of  breathless  calm,  daring 
which  time  we  made  about  twelve  miles  a  day,  by  towing. 
My  friend  and  I  spent  half  the  time  on  shore,  wandering  in* 
land  through  the  fields  and  making  acquaintances  in  the  vil- 
lages. We  found  such  tours  highly  interesting  and  refreshing, 
but  nevertheless  always  returned  to  our  floating  Oastle  of  In- 
dolence, doubly  delighted  with  its  home-like  cabin  and  lazy  di- 
vans. Many  of  the  villages  in  this  region  are  built  among  the 
mounds  of  ancient  cities,  the  names  whereof  are  faithfully  enu- 
merated in  the  guide-book,  but  as  the  cities  themselves  hav« 
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wholly  disappeared,  we  were  spared  the  necessiij  of  seeking 
for  their  nuns. 

On  the  third  night  after  leaving  Siout,  we  passed  the  vil- 
lage'of  Gbw  el-Kehir,  the  ancient  Anta&opolis,  whose  beantiM 
templo  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  during  the  last  twenly-fiye 
years,  partly  washed  away  by  the  Nile  and  partly  pulled  down 
to  famish  materials  for  the  Pasha's  pakoe  at  Siont  Near 
this  the  £unoas  battle  between  Herooles  and  Antsras  is  re- 
ported to  haye  taken  place.  The  fable  of  Antsras  drawing 
strength  {torn  the  earth  appears  qnite  natural,  after  one  has 
seen  the  fatness  of  the  soil  of  Upper  Egypt  We  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  Djebel  Shekh  Hereedee,  a  mountain  similar  to 
Aboufayda  in  form,  but  much  more  lofty  and  imposing.  It 
has  also  its  legend :  A  miraculous  serpent,  say  the  Arabs,  has 
lived  for  centuries  in  its  caverns,  and  possesses  the  power  of 
healing  diseases.  All  these  mountains,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  are  pierced  with  tombs,  and  the  openii^s  are 
sometimes  so  frequent  and  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  resem- 
ble a  colonnade  along  the  rocky  crests.  They  rarely  contain 
inscriptions,  and  many  of  than  were  inhabited  by  hermits  and 
holy  men,  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  At  the  most 
accessible  points  the  Egyptians  have  commenced  limestone 
q[aarriea,  and  as  th^  are  more  concerned  in  preserving  piastres 
than  tombs,  their  venerable  ancestors  are  dislodged  without 
scruple.  Whoever  is  interested  in  Egyptian  antiquities, 
should  not  postpone  his  visit  longer.  Not  only  Turks,  but 
Europeans  are  engaged  in  the  woric  of  demolition,  and  the  very 
antiquarians  who  profess  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  these 
monuments,  are  ruthless  Yandals  towardi^  them  when  they 
have  the  power. 
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We  dashed  past  the  mountain  of  Shekh  Hereedee  in  gal- 
lant style,  and  the  same  night,  after  dusk,  reached  Ekhmin, 
the  ancient  Panopolis.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  the  Phallic  worship,  whose  first  sym* 
bol,  the  obelisk,  has  now  a  purely  monumental  significance 
A  few  remnants  of  this  singular  ancient  fidth  appear  to  be  re- 
tained among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Ekhmin,  but  only  in 
the  grossest  superstitions,  and  without  reference  to  the  ab- 
stract creative  principle  typified  by  the  Phallic  emblems. 
The  early  Egyptians  surrounded  with  mystery  and  honored 
with  all  religious  solemnity  what  they  regarded  as  the  highest 
human  miracle  wrought  by  the  power  of  their  gods,  and  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  there  is  no  branch  of  their  com- 
plex faith  more  interesting  than  this. 

As  we  sat  on  the  bank  in  the  moonlight,  quietly  smoking 
our  pipes,  the  howling  of  a  company  of  derrishes  sounded  from 
the  town,  whose  walls  are  a  few  hundred  paces  distant  from 
the  riyer.  We  inquired  of  the  guard  whether  a  Fhmk  dare 
visit  them.  He  could  not  tell,  but  ofiered  to  accompany  me 
and  try  to  procure  an  entrance.  I  took  Achmet  and  two  of 
our  sailors,  donned  a  Bedouin  capote,  and  set  out  in  search  of 
the  dervishes.  The  principal  gate  of  the  town  was  closed,  and 
my  men  battered  it  vainly  with  their  clubs,  to  rouse  the  guard 
We  wandered  for  some  time  among  the  mounds  of  Panopolis, 
stumbling  over  blocks  of  marble  and  granite,  under  palms 
eighty  feet  high,  standing  clear  and  silvery  in  the  moonlight 
At  last,  the  clamor  of  the  wolfish  dogs  we  waked  up  on  the 
road,  brought  us  one  of  the  watchers  outside  of  the  walls, 
whom  we  requested  to  admit  us  into  the  city.  He  replied 
that  this  could  not  be  done.     "But,"  said  Admiet,  "here  is 
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in  Effeodi  wbo  has  jast  arriyedi  and  must  risit  the  mollahs 
to-night ;  admit  him  and  fear  nothing.^'  The  men  therenpon 
conducted  xjlb  to  another  gate  and  threw  a  few  pebbles  against 
the  window  above  it.  A  woman's  voice  replied,  and  presently 
tibe  bolts  were  nndrawn  and  we  entered.  By  this  time  the 
dervishes  had  ceased  their  bowlings,  and  every  thing  was  as 
still  as  death.  We  walked  for  half  an  hoar  throngh  the  de- 
sorted  streets,  visited  the  mosques  and  public  buildings,  and 
heard  no  sound  but  our  own  steps.  It  was  a  strangely  inter- 
esting promenada  The  Arabs,  armed  with  clubs,  carried  a 
paper  lantern,  which  flickered  redly  on  the  arches  and  courts 
we  passed  through.  My  trusty  Theban  walked  by  myjside, 
and  took  all  possible  trouble  to  find  the  retreat  of  the  der- 
vishes— but  in  vain.  We  passed  out  through  the  gate,  which 
was  instantly  locked  behind  us,  and  had  barely  reached  our 
vessel,  idien  the  unearthly  song  of  the  Moslem  priests,  louder 
and  wilder  than  ever,  came  to  our  ears. 

The  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  Christians 
18  wearing  away  with  their  familiarity  with  the  Frank  dress 
and  thebr  adoption  of  Frankish  vices.  The  Prophet's  injunc- 
tion against  wine  is  heeded  by  few  of  his  followers,  or  avoided 
by  drinking  arakee^  a  liquor  distiUed  £rom  dates  and  often  fla- 
vored with  hemp.  Their  conscience  is  generally  satisfied  with 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  the  daily  performance  of  the  pre- 
scribed prayers,  though  the  latter  is  often  neglected.  All  of 
my  sailors  were  very  punctual  in  this  respect,  spreading  their 
carpets  on  the  forward  deck,  and  occupying  an  hour  or  two 
every  day  with  genuflexions,  prostrations,  and  salutations  to- 
ward Mecca,  the  direction  of  which  they  never  lost,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  windings  of  the  Nile.     In  the  cathedrals  of  Chris' 
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tian  Burope  I  haye  often  seen  pantomimes  quite  as  imneoe» 
sary,  perfonned  with  less  apparmit  reverence.  The  people  of 
Egypt  are  folly  as  honest  and  well-disposed  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  Italian  peasantry.  They  sometimes  deceiye  in 
small  things,  and  are  inclined  to  take  trifling  adyantages,  bat 
that  is  the  natoral  resnlt  ci  living  under  a  government  whose 
only  rule  is  force,  and  which  does  not  even  hesitate  to  use 
fraud.  Their  good  humor  is  inexhaustible.  A  single  friendly 
word  wins  them,  and  even  a  little  severity  awakes  no  lasting 
feeling  of  revenge.  I  should  much  rathw  trust  mysdf  alone 
among  the  Egyptian  Fellahs,  than  among  the  peasants  of  the 
Gampagna,  or  the  boors  of  ^  Carinthia.  Notwithstanding  our 
men  had  daily  opportunities  of  plundering  us,  we  never  missed 
a  single  article.  We  frequently  went  ashore  ynih  our  drago- 
man, leaving  every  thing  in  the  caUn  exposed,  and  eiq>eoially 
such  artides  as  tobacco,  shot,  dates,  &c.,  which  would  most 
tempt  an  Arab,  yet  our  confidence  was  never  betrayed.  We 
often  heard  complaints  from  travellers  in  oth^  boats,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  one  who  will  ^iforoe  obedience  at  the 
start)  and  thereafter  give  none  but  just  and  reasonable  com- 
mands, need  have  no  difficulty  with  his  crew. 

The  next  morning,  the  wind  being  light,  we  walked  for- 
ward to  El  Menschieh,  a  town  about  nine  miles  distant  from 
Ekhmin.  It  was  market-day,  and  the  baiaar  was  crowded 
with  the  countrymen,  who  had  brought  their  stock  of  grain* 
sugar-cane  and  vegetables.  The  men  were  taller  and  more 
muscular  than  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  were  evidently  descended 
from  a  more  intelligent  and  energetic  stock.  They  looked  at 
us  curiously,  but  with  a  sort  of  friendly  interest,  and  cour- 
teously made  way  for  us  as  we  passed  through  the  narrow  ba* 
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In  the  afternoon  tbe  wind  inoreased  to  a  small  gale,  and 
bore  us  rapidly  past  Qebd  Tookh  to  the  city  of  Girgeb,  so 
named  in  Celtic  times  from  the  Christian  saint,  George. 
Like  Manfalont,  it  has  been  half  washed  away  by  the  Nile, 
and  two  lofty  minarets  were  hanging  on  the  brink  of  the  slip- 
pery bank,  awaiting  their  turn  to  fall.  Abont  twelve  miles 
from  Oirgeh,  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  are  the  ruins  of  Abydos, 
now  covered  by  the  sand,  except  the  top  of  the  portico  and 
roof  of  the  temple-palace  of  Sesostris,  and  part  of  the  temple 
of  Osiris.  We  held  a  council  whether  we  shotdd  waste  the 
&yorable  wind  or  miss  Abydas,  and  the  testimony  of  Achmet, 
who  had  visited  the  ruins,  haying  been  taken,  we  chose  the 
latter  altematiye.  By  this  time  Girgeh  was  nearly  out  of 
sight,  and  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  soon  see- 
ing Dendera. 

The  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  by  the  Eenneh  and  Eoss^  routCi 
were  on  their  return,  and  we  met  a  number  of  boats,  crowded 
with  them,  on  their  way  to  Cairo  from  the  former  plac^ 
Most  of  tiie  boats  carried  the  red  flag,  with  the  star  and  cres- 
cent. On  the  morning  after  leaving  Girgeh,  we  took  a  long 
airoU  through  tiie  fields  of  Farshoot,  which  is,  after  Siout,  the 
richest  agricultural  district  of  Upper  Egypt  An  excellent 
system  of  irrigation,  by  means  of  canals,  is  kept  up,  and  the 
result  shows  what  might  be  made  of  Egypt,  were  its  great  nat- 
ural resources  rightly  employed.  The  Nile  offers  a  perpetual 
fountain  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  its  long  valley,  from 
NuUa  to  the  sea,  wotdd  become,  in  other  hands,  the  garden  of 
the  world.  So  ridi  and  pregnant  a  soil  I  hare  never  seen. 
Here,  side  by  side,  flourish  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
indigo,  hemp,  rice,  dourra,  tobacco,  olives,  dates,  oranges,  and 
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Ihe  TegetaUofl  and  fruits  of  nearly  every  climate.  The  wbeai^ 
f^ch,  in  November,  we  found  young  and  green,  would  in 
March  be  ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  the  people  were  catting  and 
threshing  fields  of  dourra,  which  they  had  planted  towards  the 
end  of  sammer.  Except  where  the  broad  meadows  are  first  re- 
claimed from  the  rank,  tufted  grass  whidi  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  them,  the  wheat  is  sowed  upon  the  gronnd,  and  then 
ploughed  in  by  a  sort  of  crooked  wooden  beam,  shod  with  iron, 
and  drawn  by  two  camels  or  btiffdoes.  I  saw  no  instance  in 
which  the  soil  was  manured.  The  yearly  deposit  made  by  the 
bountiful  river  seems  to  be  sufficient.  The  natives,  it  is  true, 
possess  immense  numbers  of  pigeons,  and  every  village  is 
adorned  with  towers,  rising  above  the  mud  huts  like  the  py- 
lons of  temples,  and  inhabited  by  these  birda  The  manure 
collected  from  them  is  said  to  be  used,  but  probably  only  in 
the  culture  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  like  vegetables 
with  which  the  gardens  are  stocked. 

.  The  fields  of  sugar-cane  about  Farshoot  were  the  richest  I 
saw  in  Eg3rpt.  Near  the  village,  which  is  three  miles  from  the 
Nile,  there  is  a  steam  sugar-refinery,  established  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cane,  with  a  view  to  his  own  profit  There  are  several 
of  these  manufactories  along  the  Nile,  and  the  most  of  them 
were  in  full  operation,  as  we  passed.  At  Radamoon,  between 
Minyeh  and  Siout,  there  is  a  large  manufactory,  where  the 
common  coarse  sugar  made  in  the  Fellah  villages  is  refined  and 
sent  to  Cairo.  We  made  use  of  this  sugar  in  our  household, 
and  found  it  tD  be  of  excellent  quality,  though  coarser  than 
that  of  the  American  manu&ctories.  The  culture  of  cotton 
has  not  been  so  successful     The  large  and  handsome  manufa^ 
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toiy  built  at  Kenneh,  is  no  longer  in  operation,  and  the  fielda 
which  we  saw  there,  had  a  forlorn,  neglected  appearance.  The 
plants  grow  Inxnriantlj,  and  the  cotton  is  of  fine  quality,  but 
the  pods  are  small  and  not  yery  abundant.  About  Siout,  and 
in  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt,  we  saw  many  fields  of  indigo, 
which  is  said  to  thriye  welL  Peas,  beans  and  lentils  are  oul- 
tiyated  to  a  great  extent,  and  form  an  important  item  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  only  vegetables  we  could  procure 
"for  our  kitchen,  were  onions,  radishes,  lettuce  and  spinage. 
The  Arabs  are  yery  fond  of  the  tops  of  radishes,  and  eat  them 
with  as  much  reUsh  as  their  donkeys. 

One  of  the  principal  staples  of  Egypt  is  the  dourra  (holou$ 
9orghum),  which  resembles  the  ofea  (maize)  in  many  respects 
In  appearance,  it  is  yery  like  broom-eom,  but  instead  of 
the  long,  loose  panicle  of  red  seeds,  is  topped  by  a  compact  cone 
of  grains,  smaller  than  tiiose  of  maize,  but  resembling  them  in 
form  and  taste.  The  stalks  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  the  heads  frequently  contain  as  much  substance  as  two  ears 
of  maize.  It  is  planted  in  close  rows,  and  when  ripe  is  cut  by 
the  hand  with  a  short  sickle,  after  which  the  heads  are  taken 
off  and  threshed  separately.  The  grain  is  fed  to  horses,  don- 
keys and  fowls,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  is  used  almost  universally 
for  bread.  It  is  of  course  very  imperfectly  ground,  and  unbolt- 
ed, and  the  bread  is  coarse  and  dark,  though  nourishing.  In 
the  Middle  and  Soutiiem  States  of  America  this  grain  wotdd 
thrive  well  and  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

The  plains  of  coarse,  wiry  grass  {half  eh),  which  in  many 

points  on  the  Nile  show  plainly  the  neglect  ot  the  inhabitants, 

who  by  a  year's  labor  mi^t  convert  them  into  blooming  fields, 

are  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  large  herds  of  sheep,  and  gnats, 

5» 
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and  sometimes  drpyes  of  bnffgdoes.  The  sheep  are  all  black  of 
dark-brown,  and  their  bnshy  heads  remind  one  of  terrirrs. 
The  wool  is  rather  ooarse,  and  when  ron^y  spun  and  woven 
bj  the  Arabs,  in  its  natural  color,  forms  the  mantle,  something 
like  a  Spanish  poncho,  which  is  nsnally  the  Fellah^s  only  gar- 
ment. The  mutton,  almost  the  only  meat  to  be  found,  is  gen- 
erally lean,  and  brings  a  hi^  price,  considering  the  abundance 
of  sheop.  The  flesh  of  buffiiloes  is  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  but  is 
too  tough,  and  has  too  rank  a  flavor,  for  Christian  stomachs. 
The  goats  are  beautiful  animals,  with  heads  as  slender  and 
4alicate  as  those  of  gazelles.  They  have  short,  black  horns, 
curving  downward — ^long,  silky  ears,  and  a  peculiarly  mild  and 
friendly  expression  of  countenance.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  milk  in  the  villages,  and  sometimes  fresh  butter, 
which  was  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  sight  The  mode 
of  churning  is  not  calculated  to  excite  one's  appetite.  The 
milk  is  tied  up  in  a  goat's  skin,  and  suspended  by  a  rope  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree.  One  of  the  Arab  housewives  (who  are 
all  astonishingly  ugly  and  filthy)  then  stations  herself  on  one 
side,  and  propels  it  backward  and  forward  till  the  process  is 
completed.  The  cheese  of  the  country  resembles  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  slacked  lime,  and  has  an  abomirable  flavor. 

Leaving  Farshoot,  we  swept  rapidly  past  Haou,  the  ancient 
Diospolis  parva,  or  Little  Thebes,  of  which  nothing  is  left  but 
some  heaps  of  dirt,  sculptured  fragments,  and  the  tomb  of  a 
certain  Dionysius,  son  of  a  certain  Ptolemy.  The  course  of 
the  mountains,  which  follow  the  Nile,  is  here  nearly  east  and 
west,  as  the  rirer  makes  a  long  curve  to  the  eastward  on  ap- 
proaching Kenneh.  The  valley  is  inclosed  within  narrower 
bounds,  and  the  Arabian  Mountains  on  the  north,  shooting  oat 
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into  bold  promontorieB  from  the  main  ohain^  sometimes  rise 
firom  the  water's  edge  in  bluffs  many  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  good  wind,  which  had  so  befriended  ns  for  three  days,  fol- 
lowed us  all  night,  and  when  we  awoke  on  the  morning  of  De* 
eember  4th,  our  Teasel  lay  at  anehor  in  the  port  of  Kenneh, 
haying  beaten  by  four  hours  the  boat  of  our  American  friend, 
which  was  repated  to  be  one  of  the  swiftest  on  the  river. 

E^uieh,  which  lies  about  a  mile  east  of  the  riyer,  is  oele- 
hrated  for  the  manufacture  of  porous  water-jars,  and  is  an  infe- 
rior mart  of  trade  with  Persia  and  India,  by  means  of  Kosseir, 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  Th# 
town  is  large,  but  mean  in  aiq>ect,  and  does  not  offer  a  single 
objeet  of  interest.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  plain.  We 
rode  through  the  bazaars,  whieh  were  tolerably  well  stocked 
and  crowded  with  hadjij  or  pilgrims  of  Mecca.  My  friend, 
who  wished  to  make  a  flag  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  colors,  for  his 
return  voyage,  tried  in  yain  to  procure  a  piece  of  green  cotton 
eloth.  Every  other  color  was  to  be  had  but  green,  which,  as 
the  saered  hue,  worn  only  by  the  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  bc^  a 
piece  of  white  stuff  and  have  it  specially  dyed.  It  came  back 
the  same  evening,  precisely  the  color  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca's 
turban. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Kenndi,  is  the 
eite  of  the  city  of  Tentyra,  &med  for  its  temple  of  Athor. 
It  is  now  called  Bendera,  firom  the  modem  Arab  village. 
After  breakfast,  we  shipped  ourselves  and  our  donkeys  across 
the  Nile,  and  rode  off  in  high  excitement,  to-nu^e  our  first 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  temple?  The  path  le4  through  a 
pahn  grove,  which  in  richness  and  oeauty  riyalle4  ^bose  of  tht 
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Mexican  tierra  ealiente.  The  lofty  shafts  of  the  date  and  the 
Tanlted  foliage  of  the  doum*paliD,  blended  in  the  most  pioto- 
resqne  gronpage,  contrasted  with  the  lace-like  texture  of  the 
flowering  mimosa,  and  the  dondj  boughs  of  a  kind  of  gray  cy- 
press. The  tmf  under  the  trees  was  soft  and  green,  and  between 
the  slim  trunks  we  looked  over  the  plain,  to  the  Libyan  Moun- 
tains— a  long  train  of  rosy  lights  and  yiolet  shadows.  Out  of 
this  lovely  wood  we  passed  between  magnificent  fields  of  dourra 
and  the  castor-oil  bean,  fifteen  feet  in  hei^t,  to  a  dyke  whidi 
crossed  the  meadows  to  Dendera.  The  leagues  of  rank  grass  on 
our  ri^t  rolled  away  to  the  Desert  in  shining  billows,  and  the 
fresh  west- wind  wrapped  us  in  a  bath  of  intoxicaiong  odors.  In 
the  midst  of  this  green  and  peaceful  plain  rose  the  earthy 
mounds  of  Tentyra,  and  the  portieo  of  the  temple,  almost  buried 
beneath  them,  stood  like  a  beacon,  marking  the  boundary  of  the 
Desert. 

We  galloped  our  little  animals  along  the  dyke,  over  heaps 
of  dirt  and  broken  bricks,  among  which  a  number  of  Arabs 
were  burrowing  for  nitrous  earth,  and  dismounted  at  a  small 
pylon,  which  stands  two  or  three  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the 
temple.  The  huge  jambs  of  sandstone,  covered  with  sharply 
cut  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  single  block,  bearing  the  mysterious  winged  globe 
and  serpent,  detained  us  but  a  moment,  and  we  hurried  down 
what  was  once  the  dromos  of  the  temple,  now  represented  by  a 
double  wall  of  unbumt  bricks.  The  portico,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  supported  by  six  columns,  united  by  screens 
of  masonry,  no  stone  of  which,  or  of  the  columns  themselves,  is 
unsculptured,  is  massive  and  imposing,  but  struck  me  as  be'ng 
too  depressed  to  produce  a  very  grand  effect    What  was  n^ 
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asionishment,  on  arriving  at  the  entrance,  to  find  that  I  had 
approached  the  temple  on  a  leyel  with  half  its  height,  and  that 
the  payement  of  the  portico  was  as  far  below  as  the  scrolls  of 
its  cornice  were  aboye  me.  The  six  columns  I  had  seen  cover- 
ed three  other  rows,  of  six  each,  all  adorned  with  the  most 
elaborate  scnlptore  and  exhibiting  traces  of  the  brilliant  color- 
ing which  thej  once  possessed*  The  entire  temple,  which  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  except  where  the  hand  of  the 
Coptic  Christian  has  defaced  its  sculptures,  was  cleaned  out  by 
order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  as  all  its  diambers,  as  well  as 
the  roof  of  enormous  sand-stone  blocks,  are  entire,  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  complete  relics  of  Egyptian  art 

I  find  my  pen  at  fault,  when  I  attempt  to  describe  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  splendid  portico.  The  twenty-four 
colmins,  each  of  which  is  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  crowded  upon  a  surface  of  one  hundred  feet  by 
seventy,  are  oppressive  in  their  grandeur.  The  dim  light, 
admitted  through  the  half  closed  front,  which  faces  the  north, 
spreads  a  mysterious  gioum  around  these  mighty  shafts,  crown- 
ed with  the  fourfold  visage  of  Athor,  still  rebuking  the  im- 
pious hands  that  have  marred  her  solemn  beauty.  On  the 
walls,  between  columns  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  cartouches  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  the  principal  Egyptian 
deities — the  rigid  Osiris,  the  stately  Isis  and  the  hawk-hevded 
Orus.  Around  the  bases  of  the  columns  spring  the  leaves  of 
the  sacred  lotus,  and  the  dark-blue  ceiling  is  spangled  with 
stars,  between  the  wings  of  the  divine  emblem.  The  sctdptures 
are  all  in  raised  relief,  and  there  is  no  stone  in  the  temple 
without  them.  I  cannot  explain  to  myself  the  unusual  emotion 
T  felt  while  contemplating  this  wonderful  combmation  of  a 
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Bimple  and  soblime  arohiteotor&l  style  with  the  ntmost  elabo- 
ration of  ornament.  My  blood  pulsed  fast  and  warm  on  my 
first  yiew  of  the  Roman  Forum,  but  in  Dendera  I  was  so  sad« 
dened  and  oppressed,  that  I  scarcely  dared  speak  f)r  fear  of 
betraying  an  unmanly  weakness.  My  friend  walked  silently 
between  the  columns,  with  a  face  as  rigidly  sad  as  if  he  had 
just  looked  on  the  coffin  of  his  nearest  relative.  Though  such 
a  mood  was  more  painful  than  agreeable,  it  required  some  effort 
to  leave  the  place,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  hours,  we  still  lin- 
gered in  the  portico  and  walked  through  the  inner  halls,  under 
tiie  spell  of  a  fascination  which  we  had  hardly  power  to  break. 
The  portico  opens  into  a  hall,  supported  by  six  beautiful 
columns,  of  smaller  proportions,  and  lighted  by  a  square  aper- 
ture in  the  solid  roo£  On  either  side  are  chambers  connected 
with  dim  and  lofty  passages,  and  beyond  is  the  sanctuary  and 
various  other  apartments,  which  receive  no  light  from  without 
We  ezammed  their  sculptures  by  the  aid  of  torches,  and  our 
Arab  attendants  kindled  large  fires  of  dry  com  stalks,  which 
cast  a  strong  red  light  on  the  walls.  The  temple  is  devoted  to 
Athor,  the  Egyptian  Yenus,  and  her  image  is  everywhere  seen, 
receiving  the  homage  of  her  worshippers.  Even  the  dark  stair 
case,  leading  to  the  roof — up  whidi  we  climbed  over  heaps  of 
sand  and  rubbish — ^is  decorated  throughout  with  processions  of 
symbolical  figures.  The  drawing  has  little  of  that  grotesque 
stiffness  which  I  expected  to  find  in  Egyptian  sculptures,  and 
the  execution  is  so  admirable  in  its  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  as  to  resemble,  at  a  little  distance,  a  monochromaUo 
painting.  The  antiquarians  view  these  remains  with  little 
interest,  as  they  date  from  the  comparatively  recent  era  of  the 
Ptolomies,  at  which  time  sculpture  and  architecture  were  ov 
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the  decline.  We,  wbo  had  seen  nothing  else  of  the  kind, 
were  channed  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  this  snmptnous 
mode  of  decoration.  Part  of  the  temple  was  built  by  Cleopatra, 
whose  portrait,  with  that  of  her  son  Csasarion,  may  still  be 
seen  on  the  exterior  wall  The  face  of  the  colossal  %are  has' 
been  nearly  destroyed,  bnt  there  is  a  smaller  one,  whose  soft, 
▼oluptuous  outline  is  still  sufficient  evidence  of  the  justness  of 
her  renown.  The  profile  is  exquisitely  beautiful  The  fore- 
head and  nose  approach  the  Greek  standard,  but  the  mouth  is 
more  roundly  and  delicately  curved,  and  the  chin  and  cheek 
are  fuller.  Were  such  an  outline  made  plastic,  were  the  blank 
face  colored  with  a  pale  olive  hue,  through  which  shotdd  blush  a 
faint,  rosy  tinge,  lighted  with  bold  black  eyes  and  irradiated 
with  the  lightning  of  a  passionate  nature,  it  would  even  now 
'  move  the  mighty  hearts  of  captains  and  of  kings.  ^' 

Around  the  temple  and  over  the  mounds  of  the  ancient 
eity  are  scattered  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  village  which  the  in- 
habitants suddenly  deserted,  without  any  apparent  reason,  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  our  visit.  Behind  it,  stretches  the 
yellow  sand  of  the  Desert  The  silence  and  aspect  of  deser- 
tion harmonise  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  which  would 
be  much  disturbed  were  one  beset,  as  is  usual  in  the  Arab 
towns,  by  a  gang  of  naked  beggars  and  barking  wolf-dogs. 
Besides  the  temple,  there  are  also  the  remains  of  a  chapel  of 
Isis,  with  a  pylon,  erected  by  Augustus  Csosar,  and  a  small 
temple,  nearly  whelmed  in  the  sand,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
tnammeiti,  or  lying-in  houses  of  the  goddess  Athor,  who  was 
honored  in  this  form,  on  account  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
third  member  of  the  divine  Triad. 

At  sunset,  we  rode  back  from  Dendera  and  set  sail  fn 
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Thebes.  In  tiie  eYening,  as  we  were  sweeping  along  by  moon- 
light, with  a  fall  wind,  a  large  dahdbiyeh  came  floating  down 
the  streanL  Aohmet,  who  was  on  the  look-out,  saw  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  we  hailed  her.  My  delight  was  UBhranded,  to 
hear  in  reply  the  voice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Degen,  of  New  York, 
who,  with  his  lady  and  two  American  and  English  gentlemen, 
were  retoming  from  a  yoyage  to  Assouan.  Both  boats  in- 
stantly made  for  the  shore,  and  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Germany  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  funiliar  fitu^es.  For  the 
space  of  three  hoars  I  forgot  Thebes  and  the  north  wind,  bat 
towards  midni^t  wo  exchanged  a  parting  salute  of  four  guns 
and  shook  out  the  broad  sails  of  the  Cleopatra,  who  leaned  her 
cheek  to  the  waves  and  shot  off  like  a  sea-gulL  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  looked  beautiful  to  my  firiendS|  as  they  stood  od 
deck  in  the  moonli^^i 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THIBXS THB      WK8TBRN      B  A  H  K. 

Arrirai  at  Tbebe*— Groand-PUn  of  the  Remaiofr— We  GrooB  to  the  Wcetern  Bank' 
Goldea—Tbe  Temple  of  Goorneb^Vaney  of  the  Kings'  Tomba— Belzonl's  Tomb— 
rbe  Baoet  of  Men—Vandalism  of  AnUqnarlana— Braced  Tomb— Memnoo— The 
GnuKUktber  of  Oeaoetito  The  Head  of  Amnnoph— The  Coload  of  the  PhUn— 
Memnonian  Moalo— The  Statoe  of  Remeaes— The  Memnoniom— Beaaty  of  ICgyp- 
tian  Art— More  BoramUee  among  the  Tomba— The  Bats  of  the  Amamofj  -MedeO" 
net  Aboa— Seolptnrod  HIatorlea— The  Great  Goart  of  the  Temple— We  retam  to 
Luxor. 

Oh  the  following  eveiiiiig,  about  nine  o'clock,  as  my  friend  and 
I  were  taking  our  customary  evening  pipe  in  the  cabin,  our 
vessel  suddenly  stopped.  The  wind  was  still  blowing,  and  I 
called  to  Achmet  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  '^  We  have 
reached  Lux<nr,"  answered  the  Theban.  We  dropped  the  she- 
books,  dashed  out,  up  the  bank,  and  saw,  facing  us  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  temple,  the 
0olid  wedges  of  the  pylon,  and  the  brother-obelisk  of  that 
which  stands  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris.  The 
wide  plain  of  Thebes  stretdied  away  on  either  hand,  and  the 
beautiful  outlines  of  the  three  mountain  ranges  which  inclose 
it,  rose  in  the  distance  against  Uie  stars.  We  looked  on  the 
landscape  a  few  moments,  in  silence.  '^  Gome,"  said  my  friend, 
at  length,  '*  this  is  enough  for  to-night     Let  us  not  be  too 
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hasty  to  exhaust  what  is  in  store  for  us."  So  we  returned  to 
our  cabin,  closed  the  blinds,  and  arranged  our  plans  for  best 
seeing,  and  best  enjoying  the  wonders  of  the  great  Diospolis. 

Before  commencing  my  recital,  let  me  attempt  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  typography  of  Thebes.  The  course  of  the  Nile 
is  here  nearly  north,  dividing  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  into 
two  almost  equal  parts.  On  approaching  it  from  Eenneh,  the 
mountain  of  Goomeh,  which  abuts  on  the  river,  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  western  division.  This  mountain,  a 
range  of  naked  limestone  crags,  terminating  in  a  pyramidal 
peak,  gradually  recedes  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
Nile,  which  it  again  approaches  further  south.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  curve,  which  might  be  called  the  western  wall  of 
the  city,  is  pierced  with  tombs,  among  which  are  those  of  the 
queens,  and  the  grand  priestly  vaults  of  the  Assasseef.  The 
Valley  of  the  Kings'  Tombs  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
range  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  river.  Alter  passing  the 
comer  of  the  mountain,  the  first  ruin  on  the  western  bank  is 
that  of  the  temple-palace  of  Goomeh.  More  than  a  mile  fur- 
ther, at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is  the  Memnonium,  or  tem- 
ple of  Remeses  the  Great,  between  which  and  the  Nile  the  two 
Memnonian  colossi  are  seated  on  the  plain.  Nearly  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  this  is  the  great  temple  of  Medeenet  Abou,  and 
the  fragments  of  other  edifices  are  met  with,  still  further  be- 
yond. On  the  eastern  bank,  nearly  opposite  Goomeh,  stands 
the  temple  of  Karnak,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
Eight  miles  eastward,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arabian  Mountains,  is 
the  small  temple  of  Medamot,  which,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  included  in  the  limits  of  Thebes.  Luxor  is  di- 
rectly on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of 
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Ejumaky  and  the  plain  extends  seyeral  miles  beyond  it,  before 
reacbing  tbe  isolated  range,  wbose  tbree  conical  peaks  are  tbe 
landmarks  of  Tbebes  to  voyagers  on  tbe  riyer. 

Tbese  distances  convey  an  idea  of  tbe  extent  of  tbe  ancieni 
city,  but  fail  to  represent  tbe  grand  proportions  of  tbe  land 
scape,  so  well  fitted,  in  its  simple  and  majestic  ontlines,  to  in- 
close tbe  most  wonderful  stractures  tbe  world  bas  ever  seen. 
Tbe  green  expanse  of  tbe  plain ;  tbe  airy  coloring  of  tbe  moun- 
tains ;  tbe  mild,  solemn  blue  of  tbe  cloudless  Egyptian  sky  \— 
tbese  are  a  part  of  Tbebes,  and  inseparable  from  tbe  remem- 
brance of  its  ruins. 

At  sunrise  we  crossed  to  tbe  western  bank  and  moored  our 
boat  opposite  Ooomeb.  It  is  advisable  to  conmience  witb  tbe 
Tombs,  and  close  tbe  inspection  of  tbat  side  witb  Medeenet 
Abou,  reserving  Eamak,  tbe  grandest  of  all,  for  tbe  last 
Tbe  most  unimportant  objects  in  Tbebes  are  full  of  interest 
wben  seen  first,  wbereas  Kamak,  once  seen,  fills  one's  tbougbts 
to  tbe  exclusion  of  every  tbing  else.  Tbere  are  Arab  guides 
for  eacb  bank,  wbo  are  quite  familiar  witb  all  tbe  principal 
points,  and  wbo  bave  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way  of  directing 
tbe  traveller,  wbicb  I  sbotdd  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into 
England  and  Italy.  Our  guide,  old  Acbmet  Oourgdr,  was  a 
tall,  lean  gray-beard,  wbo  wore  a  wbite  turban  and  long  brown 
robe,  and  was  most  conscientious  in  bis  endeavors  to  satisfy  us. 
We  found  several  borses  on  tbe  bank,  ready  saddled,  and 
eboosing  two  of  tbe  most  promising,  set  off  on  a  stirring  gal- 
lop for  tbe  temple  of  Goorneb  and  tbe  Valley  of  tbe  Kings' 
Tombs,  leaving  Acbmet  to  follow  witb  our  breakfast,  and  tbe 
Arab  boys  witb  tbeir  water  bottles. 

Tbe  temple  of  Oooroeb  was  built  for  tbe  worsbip  of  AmnUi 
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the  Theban  Jupiter,  by  Onrei  and  his  son,  Bemeses  the  Chreat, 
the  sappoaed  Sesostris,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  small,  compared  with  the  other  minS| 
but  interesting  from  its  rude  and  massive  style,  a  remnant  of 
the  early  period  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  two  pylons  in 
front  of  it  are  shattered  down,  and  the  dromos  of  sphinxes  has 
entirely  disappeared.  The  portico  is  supported  by  a  single 
row  of  ten  columns,  which  neither  resemble  each  other,  nor 
are  separated  by  equal  spaces.  What  is  most  singular,  is  the 
hot  that  notwithstanding  this  disproportion,  which  is  also  ob- 
servable in  the  doorways,  the  general  effect  is  harmonious. 
We  tried  to  fathom  the  secret  of  this,  and  found  no  other  ex- 
planation than  in  the  lowness  of  the  building,  and  the  rough 
granite  blocks  of  which  it  is  built.  One  seeks  no  prop<fftion 
in  a  natural  temple  of  rock,  or  a  cirque  of  Druid  stones.  All 
that  the  eye  requires  is  rude  strength,  with  a  certain  i^proaofa 
to  order.  The  effect  produced  by  this  temple  is  of  a  similar 
character,  b&rring  its  historical  interest  Its  dim^isions  are 
too  small  to  be  imposing,  and  I  found,  after  passing  it  several 
times,  that  I  valued  it  more  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape, 
than  for  its  own  sake. 

The  sand  and  pebbles  clattered  under  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses,  as  we  galloped  up  the  gorge  of  Bxban  el  Molook,  the 
<'  Gates  of  the  Kings."  The  sides  are  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
yellow  rock,  which  increased  in  height,  the  further  we  advanc- 
ed, and  at  last  terminated  in  a  sort  of  basin,  shut  in  by  preci- 
pices several  hundred  feet  in  height  and  broken  into  fantastic 
turrets,  gables  and  pinnacles.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  huge 
heaps  of  sand  and  broken  stones,  left  from  the  excavation 
of  the  tombs  in  the  solid  rock.     There  are  twenty-one  tombs 
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in  this  valley,  more  than  half  of  which  are  of  great  extent  and 
richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculptures.  Some  haye 
been  filled  with  sand  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  occasional 
rains  which  visit  this  region,  while  a  few  are  too  small  and 
plain  to  need  visiting.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  numbered 
them  all  in  red  chalk  at  the  entrances,  which  is  very  convenient 
to  those  who  use  his  work  on  Egypt  as  a  guide.  I  visited  ten 
of  the  principal  tombs,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  old  guide, 
who  complained  that  travellers  are  frequently  satisfied  with 
four  or  five.  The  general  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all,  but 
they  differ  greatly  in  extent  and  in  the  character  of  their  deco- 
ration. 

The  first  we  entered  was  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Remeses 
L,  discovered  by  Belzoni.  From  the  narrow  entrance,  a  pre- 
cipitous staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  columns 
of  hieroglyphics,  descends  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  where  it 
strikes  a  horizontal  passage  leading  to  an  oblong  chamber,  in 
which  was  formerly  a  deep  pit,  which  Belzoni  filled*  This  pit 
protected  the  entrance  to  the  royal  chamber,  which  was  also 
carefully  walled  up.  In  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  the  richness  of  their  coloring,  this  tomb  surpasses 
all  others.  The  subjects  represented  are  the  victories  of  the 
monarch,  while  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  he  is  received  into 
the  presence  of  the  gods.  The  limestone  rock  is  covered  with 
a  fine  coating  of  plaster,  on  which  the  figures  were  first  drawn 
with  red  chalk,  and  afterwards  carefully  finished  in  colors. 
The  reds,  yellows,  greens  and  blues  are  very  brilliant,  but 
seem  to  have  been  employed  at  random,  the  gods  having  faces 
sometimes  of  one  color,  sometimes  of  another.  In  the  furthest 
ohamber,  which  was  left  unfinished,  the  suljects  are  only 
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sketched  in  red  chalL  Some  of  them  have  the  loose  and  un- 
certain  lines  of  a  pnpiPs  hand,  over  which  one  sees  the  bold 
and  rapid  corrections  of  the  master.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
remarkable  for  their  strength  and  freedom  of  outline.  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  a  procession  of  men,  representing  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  earth.  The  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
Persian,  the  Jew  and  the  Ethiopian  are  therein  as  distinctly 
marked  as  at  the  present  day.  ^  The  blacks  are  perfect  coun- 
terparts of  those  I  saw  daily  upon  the  Nile,  and  the  noses  of 
the  Jews  seem  newly  painted  from  originals  in  New  York. 
So  little  diversity  in  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  race^ 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  new  ethnological  theory  of  the  sepa- 
rate origin  of  different  races.  Whatever  objections  may  be 
urged  against  this  theory,  the  fact  that  the  races  have  not  ma- 
terially changed  since  the  earliest  historic  times,  is  established 
by  these  Egyptian  records,  and  we  must  either  place  the  first 
appearance  of  Man  upon  the  earth  many  thousands  of  years  in 
advance  of  Bishop  Usher's  chronology,  or  adopt  the  conclusion 
of  Morton  and  Agassiz. 

The  burial-vault,  where  Belzoni  found  the  alabaster  sarco- 
phagus of  the  monarch,  is  a  noble  hall,  thirty  feet  long  by  nearly 
twenty  in  breadth  and  height,  with  four  massive  pillars  form- 
ing a  corridor  on  one  side.  In  addition  to  the  light  of  oui 
torches,  the  Arabs  kindled  a  large  boDfire  in  the  centre,  which 
brought  out  in  strong  relief  the  sepulchral  figures  on  the  ceiling, 
painted  in  white  on  a  ground  of  dark  indigo  hue.  The  pillars 
and  walls  of  the  vault  glowed  with  the  vivid  variety  of  their 
colors,  and  the  general  effect  was  unspeakably  rich  and  gor- 
geous.    This  tomb  has  already  fallen  a  prey  to  worse  plunderers 
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tfian  the  Hedes  and  PendaiiB.  Bolzoni  carried  off  the  sarco* 
phagoB,  Champollion  cat  away  the  splendid  jambs  and  architrave 
of  the  entrance  to  the  lower  chambers,  and  Lepslns  has  finished 
by  splitting  the  piUars  and  appropriating  their  beautiful  paints 
ings  for  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  At  one  spot,  where  the  latter 
has  totally  ruined  a  fine  doorway,  some  indignant  Frenchman 
has  written  in  red  chalk :  ^^Meurire  convmisjpao'  Le^sius,^^  In 
all  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  wherever  you  see  the  most  flagrant 
and  shameless  spoliations,  the  guide  says,  "  Lepsius."  Who 
can  blame  the  Arabs  for  wantonly  defacmg  these  precious 
monuments,  when  such  an  example  is  set  them  by  the  vanity 
of  European  antiquarians  ? 

Bruce's  Tomb,  which  extends  for  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  into  the  rock,  is  larger  than  Belzoni's,  but  not  so  fresh  and 
brilliant.  The  main  entrance  slopes  with  a  very  gradual  de* 
scent,  and  has  on  each  side  a  number  of  small  chambers  and 
niches,  apparently  for  mummies.  The  illustrations  in  these 
chambers  are  somewhat  de&ced,  but  very  curious,  on  account 
of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Ancient  £gyptian&  They  represent  the  slaughtering  of  oxen, 
the  preparation  of  fowls  for  the  table,  the  kneading  and  bakmg 
of  bread  and  cakes,  as  well  as  the  implements  and  utensils  of 
the  kitchen.  In  other  places  the  field  laborers  are  employed 
in  leading  the  water  of  the  Nile  into  canals,  cutting  dourra, 
threshing  and  carrying  the  grain  into  magazines.  One  room 
is  filled  with  furniture,  and  the  row  of  chairs  aroimd  the 
base  of  the  walls  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  most  elegant 
modem  drawing-room.  The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition  contains  few  richer  and  more  graceful  patterns. 
Id  a  chamber  nearer  the  royal  vault,  two  old,  blind  minstreb 
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are  seen,  playing  the  harp  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  whence 
this  is  sometimes  called  the  Harper's  Tomb.  The  pillars  of 
the  grand  hall,  like  those  of  all  the  otiher  tombs  we  visitedi 
represent  the  monarch,  after  death*,  received  into  the  presence 
of  the  gods — stately  figures,  with  a  calm  and  serious  aspect, 
and  lips,  which,  like  those  of  the  Sf^inx,  seemed  closed  upon 
Bome  awful  mystery.  The  abaordity  of  the  coloring  does  not 
destroy  this  effect,  and  a  blue-faced  Isifi^  whose  hard,  black  eye- 
ball stares  from  a  brilliant  white  socket,  is  not  less  impressiye 
than  the  same  figure,  t!ut  in  sandstone  or  granite. 

The  delicacy  and  precision  of  the  hieroglyphics,  sculptured 
in  intaglio,  filled  me  with  astonishment.  In  the  tomb  of  Amunoph 
III.,  which  I  visited  the  next  day,  they  resembled  the  ciphers 
engraved  upon  seals  in  their  exquisite  sharpness  and  regularity. 
Only  the  principal  tombs,  however,  are  thus  beautified.  In 
others  the  figures  are  cither  simply  painted,  or  apparently 
sunken  in  the  plaster,  while  tt  ^as  yet  fresh,  by  prepared  pat- 
terns. The  latter  method  accounts  for  the  exact  resemblance 
of  long  processions  of  figures,  which  would  otherwise  require  a* 
most  marvellous  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  In  some  un- 
finished chambers  I  detected  plainly  the  traces  of  these  pat- 
terns, where  the  outlines  of  the  figures  were  blunt  and  the  grain 
of  the  plaster  bent,  and  not  cut.  The  family  likeness  in  the 
faces  of  the  monarchs  is  also  too  striking,  unfortunately,  for  us 
to  accept  them  ail  as  faithful  portraits.  They  are  all  apparent- 
ly of  the  same  age,  and  their  attributes  do  not  materially  differ. 
This  was  probably  a  flattery  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  or  the 
effect  of  a  royal  vanity,  which  required  to  be  portrayed  in  tiie 
freshness  of  youth  and  the  full  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  The 
first  faces  I  learned  to  recognize  were  those  of  Remeses  IL, 
the  supposed  Sesostris,  and  Amunoph  IIL 
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The  iomb  of  Memnon,  as  it  was  called  by  the  BomanSy  is 
the  most  elegant  of  all,  in  its  proportions,  and  is  as  sjmmetri- 
cal  as  a  Grecian  temple.  On  the  walls  of  the  entrance  are 
seyeral  inscriptions  of  Greei  tourists,  who  visited  it  in  the  era 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  spent  their  time  in  carving  their  names, 
like  Americans  nowadays.  The  hnge  granite  sarcophagus  in 
which  the  monarch's  mommy  Wjos  deposited,  is  broken,  ad  are 
those  of  the  other  tombs,  with  a  single  exception.  This  is  the 
tomb  of  Osirei  L,  the  grand&ther  of  Sesostris,  and  the  oldest 
in  the  valley.  I  visited  it  by  crawling  through  a  hole  barely 
large  enough  to  admit  my  body,  after  which  I  slid  on  my  back 
down  a  passage  nearly  dioked  with  sand,  to  another  hole, 
opening  into  the  burial  chamber.  Here  no  impious  hand  had 
defaced  the  walls,  but  the  figures  were  as  perfect  and  the  color- 
ing as  brilliant  as  when  first  executed.  In  the  centre  stood 
an  immense  sarcophagus,  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  and 
the  massive  lid^  which  had  been  thrown  off,  lay  beside  it.  The 
dust  in  the  bottom  gave  out  that  pecufiar  mummy  odor  percep- 
tible in  all  the  tombs,  and  in  fisust  lon^  after  one  has  left  them, 
for  the  olothes  become  saturated  with  it.  The  guide,  delighted 
with  having  dragged  me  into  that  chamber,  buried  deep  in  the 
Inmb  heart  of  the  mouiitain,  said  not  a  word,  and  ^m  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  place  and  the  phantasmagoric  gleam  of 
the  wonderfdl  figures  on  the  walls,  I  could  have  imagined  my* 
self  a  neophyte,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Osirian  mysteries. 

We  rode  to  the  Western  Valley,  a  still  deeper  and  wider 
glen,  containing  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  foreign  dynasty  of 
Atin-Be.  We  entered  the  two  principal  ones,  but  found  the 
paintings  rude  and  insignificant  There  are  many  lateral  pas- 
gages  and  chambers  and  in  some  places  deep  pits,  along  the 
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edge  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  crawL  In  the  last  tomb  a 
Yerj  long  and  steep  ataircaae  descends  into  the  rook.  As  we 
were  groping  after  the  guide,  I  called  to  my  friend  to  take  care, 
as  there  was  bnt  a  single  step,  aftermaking  a  slip.  The  words 
were  scarcelj  ont  of  mj  month  before  I  felt  a  tremendoos 
thnmp,  followed  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  fonnd  myself 
sitting  in  a  hei^  of  sand,  at  the  bottom,  some  tw^ty  or  thirty 
feet  below.  Fortonatdy,  I  came  off  with  bnt  a  few  slight 
bruises. 

Returning  to  the  temple  of  Goomeh,  we  took  a  path  OTer 
the  plain,  throng  fields  of  wheat,  lupins  and  lentilS|  to  the  two 
colossi,  which  we  had  already  seen  from  a  distance.  These 
immense  sitting  figures,  fifty-three  feet  aboTO  the  plain,  whi<^ 
has  buried  their  pedestals,  overlook  the  site  of  yanished 
Thebes  and  assert  the  grandeur  of  which  they  and  Eamak  are 
the  most  striking  remains.  They  were  erected  by  Amunoph 
IIL,and  though  the  hceB  are  totally  disfigured,  the  full,  round, 
beautiful  prc^rtions  of  die  colossal  arms,  shoulders  and  thighs 
do  not  belie  the  marvellous  sweetness  of  the  features  which  we 
still  see  in  his  tomb.  Except  the  head  of  Antinous,  I  know 
of  no  ancient  portrait  so  beautiful  as  Amunoj^  The  long  and 
luxuriant  hair,  flowing  in  a  hundred  ringlets,  the  soft  grace  of 
the  forehead,  the  mild  serenity  of  the  eye,  the  fine  thin  lines 
of  the  nostrils  and  the  feminine  tenderness  of  the  full  lips, 
triumph  over  the  cramped  rigidity  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and 
charm  you  with  the  lightness  and  harmony  of  Greek  art.  In 
looking  on  that  head,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  subject 
overpowered  the  artist,  and  led  him  to  the  threshold  of  a  truer 
art  Amunoph,  or  Memnon,  was  a  poet  in  soul,  and  it  waa 
meet  that  his  statue  should  salute  the  rising  sun  with  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  harp-string. 
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Modern  reaeareh  has  wholly  annihilated  this  beantifiil  fubla 
Hemnon  now  sounds  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  at  the  oom* 
mand  of  all  travellers  who  pay  an  Arab  five  piastres  to  climb 
into  his  lap.  We  engaged  a  Tender  of  modem  scarabei,  who 
threw  off  his  garments,  hooked  his  fingers  and  toes  into  the 
cracks  of  the  polished  granite,  and  soon  hailed  us  wiUi  '^Sa- 
laam ! "  from  the  knee  of  the  statue.  There  is  a  certain  stone 
on  Hemnon's  lap,  which,  when  sharply  struck,  gives  out  a  clear 
metallic  ring.  Behind  it  is  a  small  square  aperture,  invisible 
from  below,  where  one  of  the  priests  no  doubt  stationed  him- 
self  to  p^orm  the  daily  miracle.  Our  Arab  rapped  on  the 
arms  and  body  of  the  statue,  which  had  the  usual  dead  sound 
of  stone,  and  rendered  the  musical  ring  of  the  sunnnnitten 
block  more  striking.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes  once  led  from  the 
colossi  to  a  grand  temple,  ^e  foundations  of  which  we  found 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  On  the  way  are  the  frag- 
ments of  two  other  colossi,  one  of  Uack  granite.  The  enor- 
mous substructions  of  the  temple  and  ^e  pedestals  of  its  col- 
umns have  been  sufficiently  excavated  to  show  what  a  superb 
edifice  has  been  lost  to  the  world.  A  crowd  of  troublesome 
Arabs,  thrusting  upon  our  attention  newly  baken  cinerary  uma^ 
newly  roasted  antique  wheat,  and  images  of  all  kinds  fresh 
from  ihe  maker's  hand,  disturbed  our  quiet  examination  of  the 
ruins,  and  in  order  to  escape  their  importunities,  we  rode  to 
the  Memnonium. 

This  edifice,  the  temple-palace  of  Bemeses  the  Great,  is 
8iq>posed  to  be  the  Memnonium,  described  by  Straba  It  is 
built  on  a  gentle  rise  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
locks  eastward  to  the  Nile  and  Luxor.  The  grand  stone  py- 
lon which  stands  at  the  entranee  of  its  former  avenue  <tf 
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spbinxes  has  been  half  levelled  by  the  fdry  of  the  Persian  eon- 
qneroTB,  and  the  colossal  granite  statne  of  Bemeses,  in  the  first 
court  of  the  temple,  now  lies  in  enormoos  fragments  around  its 
pedestal  Mere  dimensions  give  no  idea  of  this  immense 
mass,  the  weight  of  which,  when  entire,  was  nearly  nine  hnn* 
dred  tons.  How  poor  and  trifling  appear  the  modem  statnes 
which  we  call  colossal,  when  measured  with  this,  one  of  whose 
toes  is  a  yard  in  length;  and  how  futile  the  appliances  of 
modem  art,  when  directed  to  its  transportation  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  I  The  architraye  at  each  end 
of  the  court  was  upheld  by  four  caryatides,  thirty  feet  in  height 
Though  much  defaced,  they  are  still  standing,  but  are  dwarfed 
by  the  mighty  limbs  of  Bemeses.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  means  by  which  the  colossus  was  broken.  There  are  no 
marks  of  any  instruments  which  could  have  forced  such  a  mass 
asunder,  and  the  only  plausible  conjecture  I  have  heard  is, 
that  the  stone  must  have  been  subjected  to  an  int^se  heat  and 
afterwards  to  the  action  of  water.  The  statue,  in  its  sitting 
position,  must  have  been  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  though  not  so  high  as  the  rock-hewn 
monoliths  of  Aboo-Simbel  The  Turks  and  Arabs  have  cut 
several  mill-stones  out  of  its  head,  without  any  apparent  dimi 
nution  of  its  sise. 

The  Memnonium  differs  from  the  other  temples  of  Egypt 
in  being  almost  faultless  in  its  symmetry,  even  when  measured 
by  the  strictest  rules  of  art  I  know  of  nothing  so  exquisite 
as  the  central  colonnade  of  its  grand  hall — a  double  row  of 
pillars,  forty-five  feet  in  height  and  twenty-three  in  circum 
ference,  crowned  with  capitals  resembling  the  bell-shaped  blos- 
soms of  the  lotus.     One  must  see  them  to  comprehend  how 
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diis  simple  fonn,  whose  expression  is  all  sweetness  and  tender* 
ness  in  the  flower,  softens  and  beautifies  the  solid  majesty  of 
the  shaft.  In  spite  of  their  colossal  proportions,  there  is 
nothing  massive  or  heavy  in  their  aspect.  The  cup  of  the 
capital  curves  gently  outward  from  the  abacus  on  which  the 
architrave  rests,  and  seems  the  natural  blossom  of  the  co- 
lumnar stem.  On  either  side  of  this  perfect  colonnade  are  four 
rows  of  Osiride  pillars,  of  smaller  size,  yet  the  variety  of  their 
form  and  proportions  only  enhances  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
This  is  one  of  those  enigmas  in  architecture  which  puzzle  one 
on  his  first  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  temples,  and  which  he 
is  often  forced  blindly  to  accept  as  new  laws  of  art,  because  his 
feeling  tells  him  they  are  true,  and  his  reason  cannot  satisfac- 
torily demonstrate  that  they  are  false. 

We  waited  till  the  yellow  rays  of  sunset  fell  on  the  capi- 
tals of  the  Memnonium,  and  they  seemed,  like  the  lotus  flowers, 
to  exhale  a  vapory  light,  before  we  rode  home.  All  night  we 
wandered  in  dreams  through  kingly  vaults,  with  starry  ceilings 
and  illuminated  walls ;  but  on  looking  out  of  our  windows  at 
dawn,  we  saw  the  red  saddle-cloths  of  our  horses  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  palm  grove,  as  they  came  down  to  the 
boat.  No  second  nap  was  possible,  after  such  a  sight,  and 
many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  we  were  tasting  the  cool 
morning  air  in  the  delight  of  a  race  up  and  down  the  shore. 
Our  old  guide,  however,  was  on  his  donkey  betimes,  and  called 
us  off  to  our  duty.  We  passed  Goomeh,  and  ascended  the 
eastern  face  of  the  mountain  to  the  tombs  of  the  priests  and 
private  citizens  of  Thebes.  For  miles  along  the  mountain 
side,  one  sees  nothing  but  heaps  of  sand  and  rubbish,  with 
here  and  there  an  Arab  hut,  built  against  the  face  of  a  tomb 
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whose  ohambers  Berre  as  pigeon-houses,  and  stalls  for 
The  earih  is  filled  with  fragments  of  mmnmies,  and  the  ban- 
dages in  which  thej  were  wrapped ;  for  even  the  sanctity  of 
death  itself,  is  here  neither  respected  by  the  Arabs  nor  the 
Europeans  whom  they  imitate.  I  cannot  conceive  the  passion 
which  some  travellers  have,  of  carrying  away  withered  hands 
and  fleshless  legs,  and  disfiguring  the  abodes  of  the  dead  with 
their  insignificant  namea  I  should  as  soon  think  of  carving 
my  initials  on  ^e  back  of  a  live  Arab,  as  on  these  venerable 
monuments. 

The  first  tomb  we  entered  almost  cured  us  of  the  desire  to 
visit  another.  It  was  that  called  the  Assasseef,  built  by  a 
wealthy  priest,  and  it  is  the  largest  in  Thebes.  Its  outer 
court  measures  one  hundred  and  three  by  seventy-six  feet,  and 
its  passages  extend  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  feet  into 
the  mountain.  We  groped  our  way  between  walls  as  black  as 
ink,  through  long,  labyrinthine  suites  of  chambers,  breathing 
a  deathlike  and  oppressive  odor.  The  stairways  seemed  to 
lead  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  on  either  hand  yawned 
pits  of  uncertain  depth.  As  we  advanced,  the  ghostly  vaults 
rumbled  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  and  hundreds  of  noisome 
bats,  scared  by  the  light,  dashed  against  the  walls  and  dropped 
at  our  feet.  We  endured  this  for  a  little  while,  but  on  reach- 
ing the  entrance  to  some  darker  and  deeper  mystery,  were  so 
surrounded  by  the  animals,  who  struck  their  filthy  wings 
against  our  faces,  that  not  for  ten  kings'  tombs  wculd  we  have 
gone  a  step  further.  My  friend  was  on  the  point  of  vowing 
never  to  set  his  foot  in  another  tomb,  but  I  persuaded  him  to 
wait  until  we  had  seen  that  of  Amunoph.  I  followed  the 
guide,  who  enticed  me  by  flattering  promises  into  a  great  many 
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snakelike  holes,  and  when  he  was  tired  with  erawling  in  the 
dost,  sent  one  of  our  water-carriers  in  adyance,  who  dragged 
me  in  and  out  bj  the  heels. 

The  temple  of  Medeenet  Abou  is  almost  concealed  by  the 
rains  of  a  Coptic  village,  among  which  it  stands,  and  by  which 
it  is  partially  buried.  The  outer  court,  pylon  and  main  hall 
of  ^e  smaller  temple  rise  above  the  mounds  and  overlook  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  but  scarcely  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the 
traveller,  as  he  approache&  You  first  enter  an  indosure  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  stone  wall,  and  standing  in  advance  of  the 
pylon.  The  rear  wall,  &cing  the  entrance,  contains  two  sin- 
gle pillars,  with  bell-shaped  capitals,  which  rise  above  it  and 
stand  like  guards  before  the  doorway  of  the  pylon.  Here  was 
another  ^gma  for  us.  Who  among  modem  architects  would 
dare  to  plant  two  single  pillars  before  a  pyramidal  gateway  of 
8olid  masonry,  and  then  inclose  them  in  a  plain  wall,  rising  to 
half  their  height  ?  Tet  here  the  symmetry  of  the  shafts  is  not 
injured  by  the  wall  in  which  they  stand,  nor  oppressed  by  the 
ponderous  bulk  of  the  pylon.  On  the  contrary,  the  light  col- 
umns and  spreading  capitals,  like  a  tuft  of  wild  roses  hanging 
from  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  bri^ten  the  rude  strength  of  the 
masses  of  stone  with  a  gleam  of  singular  lovelinesa  What 
would  otherwise  only  impress  you  by  its  size,  now  endears  it- 
self to  you  by  its  beauty.  Is  this  the  effect  of  chance,  or  the 
result  of  a  finer  art  than  that  which  flourishes  in  our  day  ?  I 
will  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  I  must  confess  that  Egypt, 
in  whose  ruins  I  had  expected  to  find  only  a  sort  of  barbaric 
grandeur,  has  given  me  a  new  insight  into  that  vital  Beauty 
which  is  the  soul  of  true  Art 

We  devoted  little  time  to  the  ruined  court  and  sanctuaries 
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which  follow  the  pylon,  and  to  the  lodges  of  the  main  temple 
standing  beside  them  like  watch-towers,  three  stories  in  height 
The  majestic  pylon  of  the  great  temple  of  Bemeses  III.  rose 
behind  them,  out  of  heaps  of  pottery  and  onbornt  bricks,  and 
the  colossal  figure  of  the  monarch  in  his  car,  borne  by  two 
horses  into  the  midst  of  the  routed  enemy,  attracted  us  from  a 
distance.  We  followed  the  exterior  wall  of  the  t«nple,  for  its 
whole  length  of  more  than  six  hundred  feet,  reading  the  sculp- 
tured history  of  his  conquests.  The  entire  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  presents  a  series  of  gigantic  cartoons,  cut  in  the  blocks 
of  sandstone,  of  which  it  is  built  Bemeses  is  always  the  cen- 
tral figure,  distinguished  from  subjects  and  foes  no  less  by  his 
superior  stature  than  by  the  royal  emblems  which  accompany 
him.  Here  we  see  heralds  sounding  the  trumpet  in  advance  of 
his  car,  while  his  troops  pass  in  reriew  before  him ;  there,  with 
a  lion  walking  by  his  side,  he  sets  out  on  his  work  of  conquest 
His  soldiers  storm  a  town,  and  we  see  them  climbing  the  wall 
with  ladders,  while  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  is  going 
on  below.  In  another  place,  he  has  alighted  from  his  chariot 
and  stands  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  slaughtered  king. 
Again,  hb  vessels  attack  a  hostile  navy  on  the  sea.  One  of 
the  foreign  craft  becomes  entangled  and  is  capsized,  yet  while 
his  spearmen  hurl  their  weapons  among  the  dismayed  enemy, 
the  sailors  rescue  those  who  are  struggling  in  the  flood.  After 
we  have  passed  through  these  stiange  and  stirring  pictures,  we 
find  the  monarch  reposing  on  his  throne,  while  his  soldiers  de- 
posit before  him  the  hands  of  the  slaughtered,  and  his  scribes 
present  to  him  lists  of  their  numbers,  and  his  generals  lead  to 
him  long  processions  of  fettered  captives.  Again,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  offering  a  group  of  subject  kings  to  Amun,  the  The» 
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ban  Jupiter,  who  saye  to  him :  <'  Qoj  my  cherished  and  chosen, 
make  war  on  foreign  nations,  besiege  their  forts  and  carry  off 
their  people  to  live  as  a^tiyes."  On  the  front  wall,  he  holds 
in  his  grasp  the  hands  of  a  dozen  monarchs,  while  with  the 
other  hand  he  raises  his  sword  to  destroy  them.  Their  faces 
ex{»«8s  the  very  extreme  of  grief  and  misery,  but  he  is  cold 
and  calm  as  Fate  itself 

We  slid  down  the  piles  of  sand  aui  entered  by  a  side-door 
into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple.  Here,  as  at  Dendera,  a  sur- 
prise awaited  us.  We  stood  on  the  pavement  of  a  magnificent 
court,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  around  which 
ran  a  colonnade  of  pillars,  eight  feet  square  and  forty  feet  high. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  inner  row  of  circular  columns,  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  circumference,  with  capitals  representing  the 
papyrus  blossom.  The  entire  court,  with  its  walls,  pillars  and 
doorways,  is  covered  with  splendid  sculptures  and  traces  of 
paint,  and  the  ceiling  is  blue  as  the  noonday  sky,  and  studded 
with  stars.  Against  each  of  the  square  columns  facing  the 
court  once  stood  a  colossal  caryatid,  upholding  the  architrave 
of  another  colonnade  of  granite  shafts,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  thrown  from  their  bases  and  lie  shivered  on  the  pavement 
This  court  opens  towards  the  pylon  into  another  of  similar 
dimensions,  but  buried  almost  to  the  capitals  of  its  columns  in 
heaps  of  rubbish.  The  character  of  the  temple  is  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  every  other  in  Egypt.  Its  height  is  small  in 
proportion  to  its  great  extent,  and  it  therefore  loses  the  airy 
lightness  of  the  Memnonium  and  the  impressive  grandeur  of 
Pendera.  Its  expression  is  that  of  a  massive  magnificence,  if 
I  may  use  such  a  doubtful  compound :  bo  single  epithet  suffip 
068  to  describe  it. 
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htmlet  of  Eamak,  can  the  traveller  realize  that  he  is  in  Thebea 
Here  the  oamel-path  drops  into  a  f>road  excavated  avenue, 
lined  with  fragments  of  sphinxes  and  shaded  by  starveling 
acacias.  As  jou  advance,  the  sphinxes  are  better  preserved 
and  remain  seated  on  their  pedestals,  but  they  have  all  been 
decapitated.  Though  of  colossal  proportions,  they  are  seated 
so  close  to  each  other,  that  it  must  have  required  nearly  two 
thousand  to  form  the  double  row  to  Luxor.  The  avenue  final- 
ly reaches  a  single  pylon,  of  majestic  proportions,  built  by  one 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  covered  with  profuse  hieroglyphics. 
Passing  through  this,  the  sphinxes  lead  you  to  another  pylon, 
followed  by  a  pillared  court  and  a  temple  built  by  the  later 
Bemeside&  This,  I  thought,  while  my  friend  was  measuring 
the  girth  of  the  pillars,  is  a  good  beginning  for  Eamak,  but  it 
is  certainly  much  less  than  I  expect.  ^^  Tddl  min  hennee!  " 
(come  this  way!)  called  the  guide,  as  if  reading  my  mind,  and 
led  me  up  the  heaps  of  rubbish  to  the  roof  and  pointed  to  the 
north. 

Ah,  there  was  Kamak !  Had  I  been  blind  up  to  this  time, 
or  had  the  earth  suddenly  heaved  out  of  her  breast  the  remains 
of  the  glorious  temple  ?  From  all  parts  of  the  plain  of  Thebes 
I  had  seen  it  in  the  distance — a  huge  propylon,  a  shattered 
portico,  and  an  obelisk,  rising  above  the  palms.  Whence  this 
wilderness  of  ruins,  spreading  so  far  as  to  seem  a  city  rather 
than  a  temple— pylon  after  pylon,  tumbling  into  enormous 
cubes  of  stone,  long  oolonnades,  supporting  fragments  of  Titan- 
ic roofs,  obelisks  of  red  granite,  and  endless  walls  and  avenues, 
branching  out  to  isolated  portals  ?  Yet  they  stood  as  silently 
amid  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  nearly  four  thousand  years, 
and  the  sunshine  threw  its  yellow  lustre  as  serenely  over  the 
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despoOed  sanctuaries,  as  if  it  had  never  been  otherwise,  sinoe 
the  world  began.  Figoyes  are  of  no  use,  in  describing  a  place 
like  this,  but  since  I  most  nse  them,  I  may  say  that  the  length 
of  the  ruins  before  ns,  from  west  to  east,  was  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  that  the  total  circumference  of  Kamalc,  including  its 
numerous  pybe,  or  gateways,  is  a  mile  and  a  half 

We  mounted  and  rode  with  fast-beating  hearts  to  the  west- 
em  or  main  entrance,  facing  the  Nile.  The  two  towers  of  the 
propylon — pyramidal  masses  of  solid  stone — are  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet  in  length,  and  the  one  which  is  least  ruined, 
is  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  On  each  side  of  the  sculp- 
tured portal  connecting  them,  is  a  tablet  left  by  the  French 
army,  recording  the  geographical  position  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  temples.  We  passed  through  and  entered  an  open 
court,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  corridor  of 
immense  pillars  on  each  side,  connecting  it  with  the  towers  of 
a  second  pylon,  nearly  as  gigantic  as  the  first.  A  colonnade 
of  lofby  shafts,  leading  through  the  centre  of  the  court,  once 
united  the  two  entrances,  but  they  have  all  been  hurled  down 
and  lay  as  they  fell,  in  long  lines  of  disjointed  blocks,  except 
one,  which  holds  its  solitary  lotus-bell  against  the  sky.  Two 
mutilated  colossi  of  red  granite  still  guard  the  doorway,  whose 
Untel-fltones  are  forty  feet  in  length.  Climbing  over  the  huge 
fragments  which  have  fallen  from  above  and  almost  blocked  up 
the  passage,  we  looked  down  into  the  grand  hall  of  the  temple. 

I  knew  the  dimensions  of  this  hall,  beforehand ;  I  knew  the 
number  and  siie  of  the  pillars,  but  I  was  no  more  prepared  for 
the  reality  than  those  will  be,  who  may  read  this  account  of  it 
and  afterwards  visit  Kamak  for  them  elves.  It  is  the  great 
good-luck  of  travel  that  many  things  must  be  seen  to  be  known 
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NoUiisg  oonld  hare  compensated  for  the  loss  of  that  orer* 
whelming  confusion  of  awe,  astonishment,  and  delight,  which 
came  upon  me  like  a  flood.  I  looked  down  an  avenue  of  tweWe 
pillars — six  on  each  side— each  of  which  was  thirty-six  feet  in 
oircamferenoe  and  nearly  eighty  feet  in  height  Crushing  as 
were  these  ponderoas  masses  of  sculptured  stone,  the  spreading 
bell  of  the  lotus-blossoms  which  crowned  them,  clothed  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of  lightness  and  grace.  In  front,  oTcr  the 
top  of  another  pile  of  colossal  blocks,  two  obelisks  rose  sharp 
and  clear,  with  every  emblem  l^ble  on  their  polished  sides 
On  each  side  of  the  main  aisle  are  seven  other  rows  of  columns 
— one  hundred  and  twenty-ttooj  in  all— each  of  which  is  about 
fifty  feet  high  and  twenty-seven  in  circumference.  They  have 
the  Osiride  form,  without  capitals,  and  do  not  range  wi^  the 
central  shafts.  In  the  efibrts  of  the  conquerors  to  overthrow 
them,  two  have  been  hurled  from  their  places  and  thrown 
against  the  neighboring  ones,  where  they  still  lean,  as  if  weary 
with  holding  up  the  roof  of  massive  sandstone.  I  walked  alone 
through  this  hall,  trying  to  bear  the  weight  of  its  unutterable 
majesty  and  beauty.  That  I  had  been  so  oppressed  by  Don- 
dera,  seemed  a  weakness  which  I  was  resolved  to  conquer,  and 
I  finally  succeeded  in  looking  on  Karnak  with  a  calmness  more 
commensurate  with  its  sublime  repose— but  not  by  daylight. 

My  ride  back  to  Luxor,  towards  evening,  was  the  next 
best  thing  after  Karuak.  The  little  animal  I  rode  had  become 
excited  by  jumping  over  stones  and  sliding  down  sand-heaps ; 
oar  guide  began  to  show  his  Bedouin  blood  by  dashing  at  full 
gallop  toward  the  pylons  and  reining  in  his  horse  at  a  bound, 
and,  to  conclude,  I  became  infected  with  a  lawless  spirit  that 
could  not  easily  be  laid.     The  guide's  eyes  sparkled  when  1 
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proposed  a  raoe.  We  left  my  friend  and  the  water-oarrien^ 
bounded  aoross  the  ayenne  of  i^hinxes,  and  took  a  smooth  path 
leading  toward  the  Desert.  My  mare  needed  but  a  word  and 
a  jog  of  the  iron  stirrap.  Away  we  fiew,  onr  animals  stretoh- 
ing  themselves  for  a  long  heat,  crashing  the  dry  doorra-stalks, 
clearing  the  water-ditches,  and  scattering  on  all  sides  the  Arab 
laborers  we  met.  After  a  glorious  gallop  of  two  or  three  miles 
my  antagonist  was  fairly  distanced ;  but  one  race  wonld  not 
content  him,  so  we  had  a  second,  and  finally  a  third,  on  the 
beadi  of  Luxor.  The  horses  belonged  to  him,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  which  was  the  swiftest ;  he  raced  mere- 
ly for  the  delight  of  it,  and  so  did  L 

The  same  gallant  mare  was  ready  for  me  at  night.  It  was 
precisely  fvU  moon,  and  I  had  determined  on  visiting  Kamak 
agun  before  leaving.  There  was  no  <me  bat  the  guide  and  I, 
he  armed  with  his  long  spear,  and  I  with  my  pistols  in  my 
hdk  There  was  a  wan  haie  in  the  air,  and  a  pale  halo  around 
the  moon,  on  each  side  of  which  appeared  two  faint  mock- 
moons.  It  was  a  ghostly  light,  and  the  fresh  north-wind, 
coming  i^>  the  Nile,  rustled  solenmly  in  the  palm-trees.  We 
trotted  silently  to  Kamak,  and  leaped  our  horses  over  the  frag- 
ments until  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  obeHsk.  Here  we 
dismounted  and  entered  the  grand  hall  of  pillars.  There  was  no 
sound  in  all  the  temple,  and  the  guide,  who  seemed  to  compre- 
hend my  wish,  moved  behind  me  as  softly  as  a  shadow,  and 
spoke  not  a  word.  It  needs  this  illumination  to  comprehend 
Kamak.  The  unsightly  rabbish  has  disappeared :  the  rents  in 
the  roof  are  atoned  for  by  the  moonlight  they  admit;  the  frag- 
ments shivered  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  capitals  are  only 
the  crumpled  edges  of  the  flower :  a  maze  of  shadows  hides  the 
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desolation  of  the  ooorts,  bat  every  pQlar  and  obelisk,  pylon  and 
propylon  is  glorified  by  the  moonlight.  The  soul  of  Kamak 
is  soothed  and  tranquillised.  Its  halls  look  npon  yon  no  longer 
with  an  aspect  of  pain  and  hnmiliation.  Every  stone  seems  to 
say :  ''  I  am  not  fallen,  for  I  have  defied  the  ages.  I  am  a 
part  of  that  grandeur  which  has  never  seen  its  peer,  and  I  shall 
endure  for  ever,  for  the  world  has  need  of  me." 

I  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  sat  looking  down  into  the 
hashed  and  awfdl  colonnades,  till  I  was  thorooghly  penetrated 
with  their  aagast  and  sablime  expression.  I  shoold  probably 
have  remained  aU  night,  an  amateor  colossas,  with  my  hands 
on  my  knees,  had  not  the  silence  been  disturbed  by  two  arri- 
vals of  romantic  tourists — an  Englishman  and  two  Frenchmen. 
We  exchanged  salutations,  and  I  mounted  the  restless  mare 
again,  touched  her  side  with  the  stirrup,  and  sped  back  to 
Luxor.  The  guide  galloped  beside  me,  occasionally  hurling 
his  spear  into  the  air  and  catching  it  as  it  fell,  delighted  with 
my  readiness  to  indulge  his  desert  whims.  I  found  the  cap- 
tain and  sailors  all  ready  and  my  friend  smoking  his  pipe  on 
deck.     In  half  an  hour  we  had  left  Thebes. 
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OHAPTEB    XI. 

VBOM  THSBB8  TO  THB  BUBIAK  FBOHTIBB. 

Tkfb  Ttati*  «f  HamiMitls— BmA  and  Its  Ttrnpl^-TlM  Go7«nio(^El  Xab  by  Tonk* 
ngbt— The  Temple  of  Bdfoa— The  QoanlM  of  Sjebel  Silalleb— Ombos— Appfoteh 
to  HabUp-Ohaag«  ia  th«  Boaneij  and  Inhabittats— A  Minge— Arrival  at  Anwmian. 

OuB  journey  from  Thebes  to  Assooan  oocapied  six  days,  in- 
diudiiig  a  halt  of  twenty-four  hoan  at  EsneL  We  left  Lnxor 
on  the  ni^  of  December  Sth,  bnt  the  westward  enrre  of  the 
Nile  broo^t  ns  in  opposition  with  the  wind,  and  the  next  day 
•i  noon  we  had  only  reached  Erment,  the  ancient  Hermontis, 
in  rij^t  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  Theban  hills.  We  left  onr 
men  to  tog  the  boat  along  shore,  and  wandered  off  to  the 
moonds  of  tiie  old  city,  still  graced  with  a  small  temple,  or 
fying-in  honse  of  the  goddess  Beto,  who  is  here  represented  as 
pving  birth  to  the  god  Hor-pire.  The  soulptores  in  the  dark 
ohambersi  now  naed  as  stalls  for  asses,  were  evidently  intend- 
ed only  for  the  priesthood  of  the  temple,  and  are  not  repeated, 
as  are  those  of  other  temples,  in  the  halls  open  to  the  pnblia 
Notwithstanding  the  great  license  which  the  Egyptian  faith 
assumed,  its  symbols  are,  in  general,  scmpnlously  goarded 
from  all  low  and  unworthy  forms  of  representation. 

The  group  of  pillars  in  the  outer  court  charmed  us  by  the 
7 
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tichness  and  yariety  of  their  designs.  No  two  capitals  are  of 
sifliiliur  pattern,  wlule  in  their  oombinations  of  the  pi^yms,  the 
lotos  and  the  palm-leaf,  they  harmonise  one  with  another  and 
as  a  whol^  '  The  abacas,  between  the  capital  and  the  arehi- 
■  trave,  is  so  high  as  almost  to  resemble  a  second  shaft  In 
Kamak  and  the  Memnonium  it  is  narrow,  and  lifts  the  pon- 
derous beam  jnst  enough  to  present  its  oppressing  the  lightness 
of  the  caj^itaL  I  was  so  deHghted^with  the  pillars  of  Hermon- 
tis  that  1  scarcely  knew  whether  to  call  this  peculiarity  a  grace 
or  i  Aefbci  I  have  never  seen  it  employed  in  modem  archi- 
tecture, and  judge  therefore  that  it  has  eit^r  been  condemned 
by  our  rules  or  that  our  architects  have  not  the  skill  and  dar- 
ing of  the  Egyptians. 

We  reached  Esneh  the  same  ni^t,  but  were  obliged  to  re- 
main all  the  next  day  in  order  to  allow  our  sailors  to  bake 
their  bread.  We  employed  the  time  in  visiting  the  temple, 
the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  Latopolis,  and  the  palace  of 
Abbas  Pasha,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  portico  oi  the 
temple,  half  buried  in  rubbish,  like  that  of  Dendera,  which  it 
resembles  in  design,  is  exceedingly  beautifoL  Each  of  its 
twenty-four  columns  is  crowned  with  a  different  capital,  so 
chaste  and  elegant  in  their  execution  that  it  is  impossiUe  to 
give  any  one  the  preference.  The  designs  are  mostly  copied 
firom  the  doum-palm,  the  date-palm,  and  the  lotus,  but  the 
cane,  the  vine,  and  various  water-plants  are  also  introduced. 
The  building  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  its 
sculptures  are  uninteresting.  We  devoted  all  our  time  to  the 
study  of  the  capitals,  a  labyrinth  of  beauty,  in  which  we  were 
soon  entailed.  The  Governor  of  Esneh,  AU  Effendi,  a  most 
friendly  and  agreeable  Arab,  accompanied  us  through  the  tern- 
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pie,  and  pointed  oat  all  the  fishes,  birds  and  crooodiles  ht 
could  find.  To  him  they  were  eridently  the  most  interesting 
things  in  it  He  asked  me  how  old  the  building  was,  and  bj 
whom  it  had  been  erected.  On  leaving,  we  aooepM  his  invi- 
tation to  partake  of  coffee  and  pipes.  The  visit  took'plaoe  in  - 
due  form,  with  many  grave  salutations^  whidi  we  conieien* 
tiooBly  imitated.  Achmet  had  returned  to  our  boat,  undrQiy 
small  stoG^  of  Arabic  was  floon  exhausted,  but  we  managed  td 
exchange  all  the  necessary  common-places. 

The  day  of  leaving  Esneh,  we  reached  El  Kab,  the  aiN!feB| 
Eleuthyas,  whose  rock-tombs  are  among  the  most  curious  in 
Egypt  We  landed  at  twilight,  provided  with  candles,  and 
made  our  way  through  fields  of  wiry  half  eh  grass,  and  through 
a  breach  in  the  brick  wall  of  the  anci^t  town,  to  the  Arabian 
Desert  It  was  already  dark,  but  our  guide,  armed  with  his 
long  spear,  stalked  vigorously  forward,  and  brought  us  safely 
up  the  mountain  path  to  the  entrances  of  the  sepulchres. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  these,  but  only  two  are  worth 
visiting,  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  social 
life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  owner  of  the  tomb  and  his  wife-~ 
a  red  man  and  a  yellow  woman — are  here  seen,  receiving  the 
delighted  guests.  Seats  are  given  them,  and  each  is  presented 
with  an  aromatic  fiower,  while  the  servants  in  the  kitchen 
hasten  to  prepare  savory  dishes^  In  other  compartments,  all 
the  most  minute  processes  of  agriculture  are  representel  with 
wonderful  fidelity.  So  little  change  has  taken  place  in  three 
thousand  years,  that  they  would  answer,  with  scarcely  a  cor- 
reotion,  as  illustrations  of  the  Fellah  agriculture  of  Modem 
Egypt 

The  next  morning  we  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  Edfou, 
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footing  a  few  bnoe  of  fat  partridgefl  by  Ibe  way,  andaoariag 
two  large  jaokaLi  from  their  lain  in  the  thick  grass.  The 
saperb  ]^lon  of  the  teiD|d^  rose  aboxe  the  earthy  moimds  of 
ApoUiiiopc^  like  a  donMe-tnmoated  pyramid.  It  is  in  an 
entire  state  of  preserration,  witR  all  its  internal  chambers,  pas- 
sages and  stairways.  The  exterior  is  soolptored  with  colossal 
figures  of  the  gods,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  from  the  base 
of  ike  portal  to  the  scroll-like  cornice  of  the  pylon,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  Throng^  the  door  we  entered  a  largeopen 
ooort,  sorroimded  by  a  colonnade.  The  grand  portico  of  the 
temple,  boried  nearly  to  the  tope  of  its  pillars,  fiused  ns,  and 
we  coald  only  judge,  from  the  designs  of  the  capitals  and  the 
girth  of  the  shaft,  the  imposing  effect  whidi  it  most  haye  pro- 
duced on  those  who  entered  the  court  The  interior  b  totally 
filled  with  rubbish,  and  a  whole  village  of  Arab  huts  stands  on 
thereof. 

A  strong  wind  carried  us,  before  sunset,  to  the  quarries  of 
Sjebd  SiLnleh,  the  '<  Mountain  of  the  Chain,''  where  the  Nile 
is  compressed  between  two  rugged  sandstone  hills.  The  rirer 
is  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and  the  approach 
to  this  rocky  gateway,  after  so  many  weeks  of  level  alluvial 
plain,  is  reiy  striking.  Here  are  the  sandstone  quarries  whence 
the  huge  blocks  were  cut,  to  build  the  tmnples  and  shape  the 
colossi  of  Thebes.  They  lie  on  the  eastern  bank,  close  to  the 
river,  and  the  ways  down  which  the  stones  were  slid  to  the 
vessels  that  received  them,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  stone  is 
of  a  pale  reddish-brown  color,  and  a  very  fine  and  dear  grain. 
It  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  squares  of  the  proper  size, 
and  cut  from  above  downward.  The  shape  of  many  of  the 
enormous  blocks  may  be  easily  traced.    In  on6  plaee  the  rock 
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has  been  roughly  hewn  into  a  sort  of  temple,  supported  by  pil 
lars  thirty  feet  square,  and  with  an  entrance  as  grand  and  mdf 
as  a  work  of  the  Titans. 

In  the  morning  we  awoke  in  the  shadow  of  Ombos,  which 
stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  into  which  its  temple  U 
Ins  has  fallen.  Little  now  remains  of  the  great  temple  to 
Sayak,  the  crocodile-headed  god,  the  deity  of  Ombos,  but  iti 
double  portico,  supported  by  thirteen  pillars,  buried  nearly 
waist-deep  in  the  sands.  The  aspect  of  these  remains,  seated 
on  the  lonely  promontory  commanding  the  course  of  the  riyer 
and  the  harvest-land  of  the  opposite  shore,  while  the  stealthy 
Desert  approaches  it  from  behind,  and  year  by  year  heaps  the 
maid  hi^er  against  the  shattered  sanctuary,  is  sadly  touching. 
We  lingered  and  lingered  around  its  columns,  loth  to  leave  the 
ruined  grace  which  a  very  few  years  will  obliterate.  Two  such 
foes  as  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  make  rapid  pro^ss,  where  no 
human  hand  is  interposed  to  stay  them.  Ab  we  sailed  away,  a 
large  crocodile,  perhaps  Savak  himself,  lay  motionless  on  a 
sand-bank  with  his  long  snout  raised  in  the  air. 

We  were  two  days  in  sailing  from  Ombos  to  Assouan 
owing  to  a  dead  calm,  the  first  in  two  weeks.  The  nights  were 
very  cool,  and  the  mid-day  t^nperature  not  too  warm  for  com- 
fort. One  morning  my  thermometer  stood  at  40^ ;  the  Arabs 
complained  bitterly  of  the  cold,  and,  wri^ped  in  their  wool^i 
mantles,  crawled  about  the  deck  as  languidly  as  benumbed  flies. 
At  noon  the  mercury  did  not  often  rise  above  75°  in  the 
ahade.  As  we  approach  Nubia,  the  scenery  of  the  river 
undergoes  a  complete  change.  The  rugged  hills  of  black  sand- 
stone and  granite  usurp  the  place  of  the  fields,  and  leave  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  on  either  side.    The  Arabs  are 
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darker  and  diow  the  blood  of  the  desert  tribes  in  their  featnreB 
They  are,  howerer,  exceedingly  firiendly.  The  day  before 
reaching  Assouan,  we  walked  ahead  of  our  boat  and  were 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  ho«rs.  We  had  a  retinae  of  boys, 
who  pummelled  one  another  as  to  which  should  pick  up  the 
pigeons  we  shot  The  successful  one  came  bounding  back  with 
a  face  sparkling  with  delight,  and  kissed  the  bird  and  touched 
it  to  his  forehead  as  he  gave  it  to  us.  As  we  were  resting 
under  the  palm-trees,  my  frieiid  regretted  that  we  had  not 
brought  our  shebooks  along  with  us.  One  of  the  Arabs,  guess- 
ing his  wish  from  the  word  "shebook,''  instantly  ran  off  and 
scoured  the  dourra-fields  until  he  found  a  laborer  who  owned 
a  pipe.  He  brought  the  man  baek,  with  the  sickle  in  his  hand 
and  a  corn-stalk  pipe  of  very  indifferent  tobacco,  which  he 
gravely  presented  to  my  friend.  Before  returning  on  board  we 
saw  a  wonderful  mirage.  Two  small  lakes  of  blue  water,  glit* 
tering  in  the  sun,  lay  spread  in  the  yellow  sands,  apparently 
not  more  than  a  mile  distant  There  was  not  the  least  sign 
of  vapor  in  the  air,  and  as  we  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  mirage,  we  decided  that  the  lakes  were  Nile- 
water,  left  from  the  inundation.  I  pointed  to  them  and  asked 
the  Arabs :  "  Is  that  water  ?  "  "  No,  no ! "  they  all  exclaimed : 
"that  is  no  water — that  is  a  hdhr Skaytan / ^^  (a  rivet"  of  the 
Devil). 

The  white  tomb  of  a  Moslem  saint,  sparkling  in  the  noon 
day  sun,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Nile,  finally 
announced  our  arrival  at  the  Nubian  frontier.  We  now  beheld 
the  palms  of  Assouan  and  the  granite  cliffig  beyond — ^which 
we  had  been  so  impatient  to  reach,  a  few  hours  before — ^with 
regret,  almost  with  dread.     This  was  our  point  of  separatioa 
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M  J  pathway  was  through  those  desokte  hills,  into  the  heart 
of  Nubia,  into  the  Besert,  and  the  strange  countries  beyond, 
where  so  few  had  been  before  ma  The  vestibule  was  passed : 
Egypt  lay  behind  me.  The  long  landscape  of  the  Nile  was 
but  the  dromos  to  that  temple  of  African  life,  whose  adytum 
wais  still  far  in  advance,  deep  in  the  fiery  tropical  silence  of 
Ethiopia.  While  my  blood  thrilled  at  the  prospect,  ai^d  the 
thirst  of  adventure  and  discovery  inspired  me  as  the  wind  of 
the  Desert  inspires  the  Arab  charger,  I  could  not  part  with  ia- 
difference  from  the  man  who  had  shared  with  me  the  first  au- 
gust impression,  the  sublime  fascination  of  Egypt  Nor  was 
the  prospect  of  a  solitary  voyage  back  to  Cairo  at  all  cheering 
to  him.  A^miet  would  of  course  accompany  me,  and  the  cook| 
Salame,  who  knew  barely  twenty  words  of  French  and  Italian, 
must  perforce  act  as  dragoman.  My  friend  was  therefore  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  captain  and  crew,  and  saw  nothing 
bat  annqyanee  and  embarrassment  before  him.  I  had  much 
imst  in  BaSs  Hassan's  honesty  and  gpod  frdth,  and  was  glad 
to  leam,  several  months  afterwards,  that  his  conduct  had  con- 
firmed it. 
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PBILJD     AHD     THE     CATAEAOT. 

Aa  01Bot«l  Ylilt— Aefamet^  Dexteittj— The  Island  of  Elqihaiitliie— Nubian  Chfldno— 
T^  to  Phfl»— Unant  Bey— The  Idand  of  PUIa— Sonlptona— Tha  Kagro  Eara 
BwakflwttoaPtotomaloTampla— TbeMandofBiggab—Banlrahaailfc   ThaOatntnl 
— Tba  Ckanita  Qnairiaa  of  Aasooan— The  TraTalleia  ■eparatc 

**  Where  Nile  reflaolB  the  endlaaB  langtt 
Of  dark-red  oolonnadea.**— Maoaui.^t. 

Wv  had  soaroelj  moored  onr  remA  to  the  beach  at  Aflaoa* 
an,  before  a  messei^er  of  the  GmFeraor  arrired  to  aik  if  there 
was  an  Amerioan  on  board*  fie  iieeeired  the  informatioD,  and 
we  were  occupied  in  preparing  onrselves  for  an  exeorsion  to 
the  island  of  Elephantine,  when  Aohmet  called  to  ns :  *'  The 
Qoyemor  is  coming."  We  had  no  time  to  arrange  our  cabin 
fbr  his  reception ;  he  was  already  at  the  door,  with  two  attend- 
ants, and  the  most  I  could  db  was  to  clear  sufficient  space  £»r 
a  seat  on  my  divan.  His  Excellency  was  a  short,  stout,  broad- 
fftced  man,  with  large  eyes,  a  gray  beard  and  a  flat  nose.  He 
wore  a  semi-European  dress  of  brown  cloth,  and  was  blunt 
thou^  cordial  in  his  manners.  His  attendants,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Captain  of  the  Cataract,  wore  the  Egyptian  dresa^ 
with  black  turbans.    They  saluted  us  by  touching  their  handt 
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to  the  lip»  and  forehead,  and  we  responded  in  similar  manner, 
after  whidi  the  Oorwnor  inquired  after  our  health  and  we  in* 
quired  after  his.  I  delivered  my  letter,  and  while  he  was  occu« 
pied  in  reading  it,  Achmet  prepared  the  coffee  and  pipea 
Luekiljy  we  had  three  shebooks,  the  best  of  which,  haying  an 
amber  mouth-piece,  was  presented  to  the  Ooremor.  I  waited 
for  the  coffee  with  some  trepidation,  for  I  knew  we  had  but 
two  Turkish  ^n;an8,  and  a  Frank  cup  was  out  of  the  question. 
However,  Achmet  was  a  skilful  servant.  He  presented  the 
cups  at  such  intervals  that  one  was  sure  to  be  empty  while  the 
other  was  full,  and  artfully  drew  away  the  attention  of  our 
guests  by  his  ooremonious  presentations ;  so  that  not  only  they 
but  both  of  us  partook  twice  of  coffee,  without  the  least 
anbarrassment,  and  I  believe,  had  there  been  ten  persons 
instead  of  five,  he  would  have  given  the  two  cups  the  e&ct  of 
ten. 

After  the  Governor  had  expressed  his  pleasure  in  flowing 
Oriental  phrases,  and  promised  to  engage  me  a  boat  for  Koros- 
ko,  he  took  his  leave  and  we  crossed  in  a  ferry  barge  to  Ele- 
phantine. This  is  a  small  but  fSBrtile  island,  whose  granite 
foundations  are  &st  anchored  in  the  Nile.  It  once  was  cover* 
ed  with  extensive  ruins,  but  they  have  all  been  destroyed  ez- 
eept  a  sini^e  gateway  and  an  altar  to  Amun,  both  of  red  gran- 
ite, and  a  sitting  statue  of  marble.  The  southern  part  is  en- 
tirely covered  witib  the  ruins  of  a  village  of  unbumt  brick,  f^om 
the  topmost  pil^  of  which  we  rajoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  pic- 
taneq^e  environs  of  Assouaa  The  bed  of  the  Nile,  to  the 
Bouth,  was  broken  with  isles  of  dark-red  granite  rock,  the  same 
fbrmation  which  appears  in  the  jagged  crests  of  the  mountains 
beyond  tbe  ei^.    Scattered  over  them  were  the  t<nnbs  of  holy 
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men,  dating  from  the  times  of  the  Saracens.  A  thin  palm* 
grore  somewhat  concealed  the  barren  aspect  of  the  city,  bat 
our  glances  passed  it,  to  rest  on  the  distant  hills,  kindling  in 
the  setting  son.  • 

The  island  is  inhabited  by  Nubians,  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  children,  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age — the  boys  entire- 
ly naked,  the  girls  wearing  the  rahad^  a  narrow  leathern  girdle, 
around  the  loins — surrounded  us,  crying  "ftocZcsfe«tfs&/"  and 
offering  for  sale  bits  of  agate,  coins,  and  fragments  of  pottery. 
Some  of  them  had  cunning  but  none  of  them  intelligent  &ces, 
and  their  large  black  eyes  had  an  astonishingly  precocious  ex- 
pression of  sensuality.  We  bought  a  few  trifles  and  tried  to 
dismiss  them,  but  their  numbers  increased,  so  that  by  the  time 
we  had  made  the  tour  of  the  island  we  had  a  retinue  of  fifiy 
followers.  I  took  the  branches  of  henna  they  offered  me  and 
switched  the  most  impudent  of  them,  but  they  seemed  then  to 
consider  that  they  had  a  rightful  claim  to  the  backsheesh,  and 
were  more  importunate  than  ever.  As  we  left,  they  gathered 
on  the  shore  and  sang  us  a  fsiTewell  chorus,  but  a  few  five  para 
pieces,  thrown  among  them,  changed  the  harmony  into  a 
scramble  and  a  fight,  in  which  occupation,  these  lorely  children 
of  Nature  were  engaged  until  we  lost  sight  of  them. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Philsa.  We  took  donkeys  and  a 
guide  and  threaded  the  dismal  valley  of  Saracenic  tombs  south 
of  the  town,  into  a  pass  leading  through  the  granite  hills. 
The  hindscape  was  wintry  in  its  bleakness  and  ruggedness. 
The  path  over  which  we  rode  was  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and 
on  bo^  sides  the  dark  rocks  were  piled  in  a  thousand  wonder- 
ful combinations.  On  the  surface  there  is  no  appearance  of 
legular  strata,  but  rather  of  some  terrible  convulsion,  whick 
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has  broken  the  immense  masses  and  thrown  them  confnsHl^ 
together.  Bossegger  noticed  that  the  structure  of  the  primi- 
tive strata  of  Assouan  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Northern 
Lapland.  The  varieties  of  landscape,  in  different  climateSi 
depend  therefore  upon  the  difference  of  vegetation  and  of  atmos- 
pheric effect,  rather  than  that  of  geological  forms,  which  al- 
ways preserve  their  identity.  Dr.  Kane  also  found  in  the 
bleak  hills  of  Greenland  the  same  structure  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  Ohauts  of  tropical  India. 

After  three  or  four  miles  of  this  travel  the  pass  opened 
upon  the  Nile,  just  above  the  Cataract  At  the  termination 
of  the  portage  is  a  Nubian  village,  whose  plantations  of  doum 
and  date-palms  and  acacias  are  dazzling  in  their  greenness, 
from  contrast  with  the  bleak  pyramids  of  rock  and  the  tawny 
drifts  of  the  Lybian  sands  on  the  western  bank.  We  rode 
down  to  the  port,  where  a  dozen  trading  vessels  lay  at  anchor, 
and  took  a  large  boat  for  Philse.  The  Governor  of  Assouan 
was  there,  and  His  Exoellenoy  showed  me  the  vessel  he  had 
engaged  for  me — a  small  and  rather  old  ddhahiyeh^  but  the 
best  to  be  had.  The  price  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  piastres 
for  the  trip— about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles — besides 
M>mething  for  the  men.  Achmet  attributed  this  moderate  de- 
mand to  the  effect  of  a  timely  present,  which  had  been  delir 
cately  conveyed  into  the  Governor's  hands  the  ni^t  before. 
There  was  a  tall  gentleman,  in  the  official  Egyptian  costume, 
in  company  with  the  Governor.  Achmet  said  he  was  a  French 
engineer  in  the  service  of  Abbas  Pasha,  and  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  was  none  other  than  M.  Linant,  or  Linant 
Bey  whose  name  is  so  well  known  throu^  his  connection 
with  the  exploration  of  Petra,  and  of  the  antiquities  in  Ethi> 
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pia.  He  was  aooompanied  by  his  wife,  a  French  lady,  who 
greeted  qb  oourieouslji  and  two  daughters  of  semi- Abyssinian 
origin.  The  ktter  were  dressed  in  Oriental  costome,  but  nn- 
veiled.  M.  Linant  is  a  tall,  grave  person,  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  wore  a  orescent  of  diamonds  on  his  breast,  and  his 
features  expressed  all  the  dignity  and  repose  of  one  who  had 
become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  the  East 

As  the  wind  carried  us  out  into  the  stream,  we  saw  the 
towers  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  on  PhilsB,  throng  a  savage  gorge 
of  the  river.  The  enormous  masses  of  dark  granite  were  piled 
on  either  side  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  taking  in 
some  places  the  forms  of  monoliths  and  sitting  colossi,  one  of 
which  appeared  so  li|^tly  balanced  on  the  loose  summit  that  a 
strong  gale  mi^t  topple  it  down  the  steep.  The  current  in 
the  narrow  channel  was  so  violent  that  we  could  make  no  head- 
way, but  a  Nubian  boy,  swimming  on  a  palm-log,  carried  a 
rope  to  the  shore,  and  we  were  at  length  towed  with  much  labor 
into  the  more  tranquil  basin  girdling  PhiUe.  The  four  lofty 
towers  of  the  two  pylons,  the  side  corridors  of  pillars  and  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  temple  seem  perfectly  preserved,  on  ap- 
proaching the  island,  the  green  turf  of  whose  banks  and  the 
grouping  of  its  palms  quite  conceal  the  ruins  of  a  miserable 
mud  village  which  surrounds  the  structures.  Phibe  is  the 
jewel  of  the  Nile,  but  these  ruins  are  an  unsightly  blotch, 
which  takes  away  half  its  lustre.  The  setting  is  nevertheless 
perfect.  The  basin  of  black,  jagged  mountains,  folding  on  all 
sides,  yet  half-disclosiog  the  avenues  to  Egypt  and  Nubia; 
the  hem  of  emerald  turf  at  their  feet,  sprinkled  with  dusters 
of  palm,  and  here  and  there  the  pillar  or  wall  of  a  temple ; 
the  ring  of  the  bright  river,  no  longer  turbid  as  in  Lower 
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Egypt :  of  these  it  is  the  centre,  as  it  was  onoe  Um  radUnt. 
focus  of  their  beauty. 

The  temple,  which  belongs  to  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
is  little  more  than  two  thousand  years  old,  was  built  by  various 
monarchs,  and  is  very  irregular  in  its  plan.  Instead  of  pre- 
serying  a  fixed  direction,  it  follows  the  cnrye  of  the  island,  and 
its  various  corridors  and  pylons  have  been  added  to  each  other 
with  so  little  regard  to  proportion,  that  the  building  is  much 
more  agreeable  when  viewed  as  a  collection  of  detached  parts, 
iian  as  a  whole.  From  its  locality,  it  has  suffered  compara- 
tively little  from  the  ravages  of  man,  and  might  be  restored  to 
ilmost  its  original  condition.  The  mud  which  Coptic  Chris- 
tians  plastered  over  the  walls  of  its  sanctuaries  has  concealed| 
bat  not  defiBU)ed,  their  richly-colored  sculptureSi  and  the  palm- 
leaf  and  lotus  capitals  of  its  portico  retain  the  first  brilliancy 
of  their  green  and  blue  tints.  The  double  corridor  of  thirty- 
six  columns,  in  front  of  the  temple,  reaching  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  isUnd,  has  never  been  finished,  some  x>f  the  capitak 
last  erected  being  imsculptured,  and  others  exhibiting  various 
stages  of  completion.  In  Egypt  one  so  accustoms  himself  to 
looking  back  four  thousand  years,  that  Philse  seems  but  of  yes- 
terday. The  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  like 
antediluvian  remains,  compared  with  its  apparent  newness  and 
freshness. 

We  examined  the  interior  chambers  with  the  aid  of  a  torch^ 
and  I  also  explored  several  secret  passages,  indosed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  sculptures  are  raised  on  the  face 
of  the  sUme,  and  painted  in  light  and  brilliant  colors.  They 
represent  Isis  and  Osiris,  with  their  oflbpring,  the  god  HoruSi 
which  three  constituted  the  Trinity  worshipped  in  Phibs.    In 
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<me  place  Los  is  seen  ^Yihg  sack  to  the  infant  god — a  group 
which  bore  a  singular  resembhuice  to  some  painting  I  haye 
seen  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  gods  are  here  painted  of 
£ur,  Greek  complexion,  and  not,  as  in  the  oldest  tombs  and 
temples,  of  a  light  red.  Their  profiles  are  symmetrical  and 
even  beautifnl,  and  the  emblems  by  which  they  are  sorroand- 
ed,  are  drawn  and  colored  in  admirable  taste.  Those  friends 
of  the  African  Race,  who  point  to  Egypt  as  a  proof  of  what 
that  race  has  accomplished,  are  wholly  mistaken.  The  only 
negro  features  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpture  are  those  of 
daves  and  captives  taken  in  the  Ethiopian  wars  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. The  temples  and  pyramids  throughout  Nubia,  as  Ur 
as  the  frontiers  of  Bar-Far  and  Abyssinia,  all  bear  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  these  monardis,  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  all  1^ 
valley  of  the  Nile  that  the  Negro  Race  ever  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  civilisation  than  is  at  present  exhibited  in  Congo  and 
Ashantee. 

East  of  the  great  temple  is  a  square,  open  building,  whose 
four  sides  are  rows  of  columns,  supporting  an  architrave,  and 
united,  at  about  half  their  height,  by  screens  of  stone.  The 
capitals  are  all  of  different  design,  yet  exhibit  the  same  ex- 
quisite harmony  which  charmed  us  in  Hermontis  and  EsneL 
The  screens  and  pillars  were  evidently  intended  to  have  been 
covered  with  sculpture,  and  a  roof  of  sandstone  blocks  was  to 
have  been  added,  which  would  have  made  the  structure  as  per- 
fect as  it  is  unique.  The  square  block,  or  abacus,  interposed 
between  the  capital  and  architrave,  is  even  higher  than  in  the 
pillars  of  Hermontis,  and  I  was  equally  puzzled  whether  to 
call  it  a  grace  or  a  defect  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
which  certainly  did  give  a  grace  to  the  building,  and  that  was 
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our  breakfiM^  which  we  ate  on  a  block  large  enoui^  to  have 
made  an  altar  for  the  Theban  Japiter,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  silent  Arabs.  They  contemplated  the  rains  of  onr  cold 
fowls  with  no  less  interest  than  did  we  those  of  the  temples  of 
Phila. 

Before  returning,  we  crossed  to  the  island  of  Biggeh, 
where  two  pillars  of  a  temple  to  Athor  stand  sentry  before  the 
door  of  a  mud  hut,  and  a  red  granite  colossus  is  lucky  in 
hftTing  no  head,  since  it  is  spared  the  sight  of  such  desecra- 
tion. The.  children  of  Biggeh  fairly  drove  us  away  with  the 
cries  of  '*  backsheesh  I "  The  hideous  word  had  been  rung  in 
our  ears  since  leaving  Assouan,  and  when  we  were  again  salut- 
ed with  it,  on  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Cataract,  patience 
eeased  to  be  a  virtue.  My  friend  took  his  cane  and  I  the 
stick  of  my  donkey-driver,  and  since  the  naked  pests  dared 
not  i^proach  near  enou^  to  get  the  backsheesh,  they  finally 
ceased  to  demand  it.  The  word  is  in  every  Nubian  mouth, 
and  the  very  boatmen  and  camel-drivers  as  they  passed  us  said 
^*  hackiheeA "  instead  of  '*  good  morning."  As  it  was  impos- 
lible  to  avoid  hearing  it,  I  used  the  word  in  the  same  way, 
and  cordially  returned  the  greeting.  A  few  days  previous,  as 
we  were  walking  on  shore  near  Esneh,  a  company  of  laborers 
in  a  dourrarfield  began  the  cry.  I  responded,  holding  out  my 
hand,  whereupon  one  of  the  men  pulled  off  his  white  cotton 
cap  (his  only  garment),  and  offered  it  to  me,  saying :  <<  If  you 
are  poor,  take  it." 

We  walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Cataract  and  climbed 
a  rocky  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  principal  rapid 
There  is  nothing  like  a  fall,  and  the  passage  up  and  down  is 
attoided  with  little  peril.    The  bed  of  the  Nile  ia  filled  with 
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granite  maases,  around  wMoh  the  airifi  c«frreiit  roaia  and 
foama,  and  I  can  imagme  that  the  deeoent  mnat  be  Tery  ez« 
eiting,  thou^  perhapa  lesa  ao  than  that  of  the  Bapida  of  the 
St  Lawrence.  Boats  are  towed  op,  nnder  the  superintendenoe 
of  one  of  the  raia,  or  captaina  of  the  Cataract  There  are  four 
of  these  officers,  with  a  body  of  aboat  two  hundred  mot  The 
fee  Taries  from  two  to  four  hundred  piastres,  according  to  the 
die  of  the  boat  One  third  of  the  money  is  divided  among 
the  captuna,  and  the  remainder  &lls  to  the  porti<m  of  the  men. 
This  tABO  indodes  the  descent,  and  trayeileis  going  to  the 
Second  Cataract  and  back,  pay  half  the  fee  on  retoming. 

On  Uie  following  morning  we  yisited  the  andient  granite 
tpiarries  of  Assouan.  They  lie  in  the  hills,  south  of  the  town, 
and  more  than  a  mile  firom  the  river.  I  never  saw  a  more 
magnificent  bed  of  rock.  Its  color  is  a  light  red,  flecked  with 
green,  and  its  grain  is  very  fine  and  nearly  as  sdid  as  por- 
phyry. An  obelisk,  one  hundred  feet  long  and  twelve  feet 
square  at  the  base,  still  lies  in  the  quarry,  having  been  aban- 
doned on  account  of  a  slight  fissure  near  its  summit  Grooves 
were  afterward  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  into  Uocks^ 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  design  was  not  carried  out 
In  many  parts  of  the  quarry  the  method  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  to  detach  the  enormous  masses,  is  plainly  to  be 
seen.  A  shallow  groove  was  first  sunk  along  the  line  of  frao- 
ture,  after  which  mortices  about  three  inches  wide  and  four 
deep,  were  cut  at  short  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
wooden  wedges.  These  having  been  driven  firmly  into  their 
sockets,  were  saturated  with  water,  and  by  their  ezpansioii 
forced  the  solid  grain  asunder. 

We  rode  back  to  the  CUopaira  with  heavy  hearts.    Every 
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thing  had  been  prepared  for  our  departure,  my  friend  for  Cairo 
and  Qermany,  and  I  for  the  Nubian  Desert  and  White  Nile. 
The  Qoyemor  of  Assouan  had  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Gov* 
emor  of  Korosko,  asking  him  to  have  camels  ready  for  the 
Desert,  on  my  arriral,  my  own  letters  to  my  friends  were  fin- 
ished, my  equipage  had  been  transferred  to  the  shore,  and 
camels  had  axriyed  to  transport  it  around  the  Cataract  to  the 
Nubian  village,  where  my  boat  was  in  readineik  Our  hand- 
some sailor,  Ali,  begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
me,  that  I  finally  agreed  to  take  him  as  a  senrant,  and  he  was 
already  on  duty.  Adimet  was  nearly  as  cheerful  as  he,  not- 
withstanding  he  had  just  written  to  his  family  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  Souddn,  and  had  given  up,  as  he  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  Egypt  again.  The  Amer- 
ican flag  was  run  down,  and  the  Saxe-Coburg  colors — green 
and  white— hoisted  in  its  stead.  We  had  a  parting  visit  from 
the  Governor,  who  gave  me  another  letter  to  Korosko,  and  we 
then  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  for  which  we  had  no  appetite. 
The  cameb  were  loaded  and  sent  off  in  advance,  imder  AlPs 
charge,  but  I  waited  until  every  man  was  (m  board  the  good 
old  vessel  and  ready  to  push  off  for  Cairo.  The  large  main- 
Bul  was  unshipped  and  laid  over  the  cabin,  and  the  stem-sail, 
only  to  be  used  when  the  south-wind  blows,  hoisted  in  its 
place.  The  tow-rope  was  wound  up  and  stowed  away,  and  the 
large  oars  hung  in  the  rowlocks.  Finally,  every  sailor  was  at 
his  post ;  the  moment  came,  and  we  parted,  as  two  men  seldom 
part,  who  were  strangers  six  wedcs  before.  I  goaded  my  don- 
ksy  desperately  over  the  sands,  hastened  the  loading  of  my 
wBeoiBf  and  was  speedily  afloat  and  alone  on  the  Nubian  Nila 
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Solitary  TraYd-Soenerj  of  the  Nubian  Nile— Agrieoltore— The  Inhabttantt— AnlTtf 
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gaining for  Camels— A  Drove  of  Ofrafflaa— Yislta— Preparatlona  for  the  Deaert— My 
Last  Bvening  on  the  Nile. 

We  passed  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Biggeh,  where  the  oor- 
rent  is  less  rapid,  and  a  gentle  north  wind  soon  carried  us 
away  from  Philsd.  Dark  mountains  of  porphyry  rook  inclosed 
the  river,  and  the  solitude  of  the  shores,  broken  only  by  the 
4^eaking  of  an  occasional  sakia,  or  irrigating  wheel,  made  Otf 
feel  keenly  iJie  loneliness  of  my  situation.  Achmet,  who  now 
became  cook  as  well  as  dragoman,  served  me  up  three  fowls 
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eookad  in  different  styles,  for  dinner — partly  as  an  earnest  of 
his  skill,  and  partly  to  dispel  my  want  of  spirits.  But  the  fra- 
grant pipe  which  followed  dinner  was  the  tme  promoter  of  pa- 
tience, and  ^  Patience,''  says  the  Arah  poet,  <<  is  the  key  of 
Content."  My  hoat  was  a  small,  slow  craft,  and  Rais  Heree- 
dee,  the  captain,  the  most  indolent  of  Nubians.  His  weak, 
foninine  face  showed  a  lack  of  character,  which  Achmet  soon 
turned  to  advantage,  by  taking  ike  command  into  his  own 
hands.  The  wind  was  barely  strong  enough  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  towing,  and  my  three  sailors  sat  on  the  bow  all 
day,  singing:  " ancUrbuddee /  ondMmddeeP^  as  we  laiily 
ascended  the  river. 

Those  who  do  not  go  beyond  Thebes  are  only  half  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Nile.  Above  Esneh,  it  is  no  longer  a  broad,  lazy 
current,  watering  endless  fields  of  wheat  and  groves  of  palm, 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  level  lines  of  yellow  mountain-waUs. 
It  is  narrower,  clearer  and  more  rapid,  and  its  valley,  affcer 
tiie  first  scanty  field  of  wheat  or  dourra,  strikes  the  foot  of 
broken  and  rocky  rang^es,  through  the  gaps  in  which  the  winds 
of  the  Desert  have  spilled  its  sands.  There  is  not  the  same 
pale,  beautiful  monotony  of  color,  but  the  landscapes  are  full 
of  striking  contrasts,  and  strongly  accented  lights  and  shadows. 
Here,  in  Nubia,  these  characteristics  are  increased,  and  the 
Nile  becomes  a  river  of  the  North  under  a  Southern  sun.  The 
mountains  rise  on  either  hand  from  the  water's  edge ;  piles  of 
dark  sandstone  or  porphyry  rock,  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew,  every  notch  and  jag 
on  their  crests,  every  fissure  on  their  sides,  revealed  in  au 
atmosphere  so  pure  and  crystalline,  that  nothing  but  one  of  our 
doudless  mid-winter  days  can  equal  it.      Their  hue  near  at 
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hftnd  b  a  glowing  brown;  in  tke  diftanoe  an  intense  Tidet 
On  tlie  western  bank  thej  are  lower;  and  the  sand  of  that  vast 
Desert,  which  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Atlantic,  has  heaped 
itself  over  their  shoulders  and  poured  long  drifts  and  rills  even 
to  the  water.  In  color  it  is  a  tawny  gold,  almost  approaoh- 
ing  a  salmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sunrise  equals  that  of  the 
snow-fields  of  the  Alps. 

The  arable  land  is  a  mere  hem,  a  few  yards  in  breadth  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  It  suj^rts  a  few  scattering  date- 
palms,  which  are  the  principal  dq>endence  of  the  Nubians^ 
They  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  a  piastre  and  a  half  eadi,  annu- 
ally, the  trees  being  counted  every  five  years  by  a  Gkvemmeni 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If  half  of  them  should  die 
in  the  mean  time,  the  tax  remains  the  same  until  the  next 
count  The  trees  are  seven  years  in  coming  to  maturity,  after 
which  tiiey  produce  dates  for  seven  years,  and  then  gradually 
decay.  They  are  male  and  female,  and  are  generally  planted 
so  that  the  pollen  may  be  blown  from  the  male  to  the  female 
flowers.  In  some  parts  of  Egypt  this  impregnation  is  artifi- 
cially produced.  The  banks  are  planted  with  wheat,  beans  and 
a  species  of  lupin,  from  which  bread  is  made,  and  wherever  a 
little  shelf  of  soil  is  found  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  the 
creakingsakiastumday  and  night  to  give  life  to  patches  of  dour- 
ra  and  cotton.  In  a  rou^  shed,  protected  from  the  sun  by  palm- 
mats,  a  cow  or  buffiJo  walks  a  weary  round,  raising  the  water, 
which  is  conveyed  in  small  channels,  built  of  day,  to  all  the 
numerous  beds  into  which  the  fidd  is  divided.  These  are  fiU- 
ed,  in  regular  succession  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  thai 
left  to  stand  until  dried  by  the  sun.  The  process  is  continue 
until  the  grain  is  nearly  ripe.     The  sakias  pay  a  tax  of  three 
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Iiiiiidr6dpMtr60ay6ftr,Ie7iedmIieaof  agroimdtax,  which  the 
Egyptians  pay.  With  all  their  labor.)  the  inhabitaats  scarcely 
produce  enoogh  to  support  themselves,  and  the  children  are 
sent  to  Cairo  at  an  early  age,  where  they  become  honse-ser* 
rants,  and  like  the  Swiss  and  Savoyards,  send  home  a  portion 
of  their  earnings.  This  part  of  Nubia  is  inhabited  by  the 
Kenoos  tribe,  who  speak  a  language  of  Iheir  own.  They  and 
their  language  are  designated  by  the  general  name  of  Barahra 
(nearly  equivalent  to  *<  barbarians")  by  the  Arabs.  They  are 
more  stupid  than  the  Egyptian  Fellahs,  but  their  character  for 
trutii  and  honesty  is  superior.  In  my  walks  on  shore,  I  found 
them  very  friendly,  and  much  less  impudent  than  the  Nubians 
about  Assouan. 

The  northern  part  of  Nubia  is  rich  in  Egyptian  remams, 
but  I  hastened  on  without  visiting  them,  passing  ^e  temples 
of  Dab6d,  Kalabshee,  Dakkeh,  Dendoor  and  Sebooa,  which 
looked  at  me  invitingly  from  the  western  bank.  Near  Dendoor 
I  crossed  the  Tropic  of  Oancer,  and  on  the  fourth  afternoon 
after  leaving  Assouan,  Bais  Hereedee  pointed  Out  in  ^e  dis- 
tanee  the  mountain  of  Korosko,  the  goal  of  the  voyage.  I  was 
diarmed  with  the  near  prospect  of  desert  life,  but  I  &ncied 
Adunet  was  rather  grave,  sbce  all  bqrond  was  an  unknown 
region  to  him.  The  sharp  peak  of  the  mountain  gradually 
drew  nearer,  and  at  dusk  my  boat  was  moored  to  a  palm-tree, 
1a  front  of  the  village  of  Korosko. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, Moussa  Bfibhdi,  who  brought  me  good  news.  A  caravan 
had  just  arrived  fitnn  Setnnaar,  and  camels  were  in  readiness 
for  the  Journey  to  Berber,  in  Ethiopia.  This  was  very  lucky, 
for  merohants  are  frequentiy  detained  at  Korosko  twenty  or 
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thirty  dajBj  and  I  had  antieipated  a  delay  of  at  least  a  week 
I  also  learned  that  Dr.  Enobleoher,  tiie  Apostolic  Vicar  of  the 
Catholic  Missions  in  Central  Africa,  had  1^  for  Khartoum 
about  twenty  days  prerioos.  The  Governor  was  profnse  in  his 
offers  of  assistance,  stating  that  as  Shekh  Aboa-Mohammed,  a 
chief  of  the  Ababdeh  tribe,  through  whose  territories  my  road 
lay,  was  then  in  Korosko,  he  would  be  enabled  to  make  eyery 
arrangement  for  my  safety  and  convenience. 

Early  the  next  morning  my  equipage  was  caken  aebore, 
and  my  tent  pitched  for  the  first  time,  under  a  clump  of  palm- 
trees,  overlooking  die  Nile.  Leaving  AH  to  act  as  guard,  I 
took  Achmet  and  walked  up  to  the  village  of  Korosko,  which 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tilie  shore,  at  tiie  foot  of  the 
lofty  Djebel  Korosko.  The  Qovemor's  mansion  was  a  mud 
hut,  differing  from  the  other  huts  in  size  only.  His  Excellen 
cy  received  me  cordially,  and  immediately  sent  for  Shekh 
Abou-Mohammed,  with  whom  the  contract  for  camels  must  be 
made.  The  Shekh  was  a  tall,  imposing  personage,  with  a 
dark-brown  complexion,  but  perfectly  straight  and  r^ular  fea- 
tures. He  was  accompanied  by  a  superb  attendant — an  Abab- 
deh, six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  with  sharp,  symmetrical 
features,  and  a  fine,  fierce  eye.  His  hair  was  raised  perpendicu- 
larly from  his  forehead,  but  on  each  side  hung  down  in  a  great 
number  of  little  twists,  smeared  with  mutton-fiit  and  castor-oiL 
His  long  cotton  mantle  was  wrapped  around  him  like  a  Ghreek 
chlamys,  and  his  bearing  was  as  manly  and  majestic  as  that  of 
an  Ajax  or  a  Diomed.  There  was  some  controversy  about  the 
number  of  camels ;  Achmet  and  I  had  decided  that  we  should 
not  require  more  than  five,  and  the  Sheldi  insisted  that  we 
should  take  more,  but  finally  agreed  to  furnish  us  witii  six,  in* 
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dnding  one  for  the  goide,  at  tiie  price  paid  bj  offioers  of  ih« 
Oorenunent — ninety  piastres  (four  dollars  and  fifty  oents)  each) 
to  El  Mekheyref,  the  capital  of  Dar  Berber,  a  jonmey  of  four- 
teen days.  This  included  the  seryices  of  camel-driyers,  and 
all  other  expenses,  except  the  hire  of  the  guide,  whose  fee  was 
Uiat  of  a  camel — ninety  piastres.  Merdiants  who  travel  this 
route,  pay  according  to  the  weight  of  th^  loads,  and  frequent- 
ly from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres. 

Soon  afl;er  returning  to  my  tent,  I  was  again  visited  by  the 
Goremor,  who  found  my  choice  Latakieh  veiy  acceptable  to  his 
taste.  I  therefore  presented  him  with  two  or  three  pounds  of 
it,  and  some  gunpowder,  which  he  received  in  a  way  that  made 
me  sure  of  his  good  offices.  Shekh  Abou-Mohammed  also 
oame  down,  inspected  my  baggage,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
camels  would  not  be  overloaded.  He  declared,  however,  that  the 
four  geerhAsj  or  water-skins,  which  I  had  brought  from  Cairo, 
would  not  be  sufficient,  and  as  none  were  to  be  purchased  in 
Korosko,  loaned  me  four  more  for  the  journey,  on  my  agreeing 
to  pay  him  half  their  value.  I  also  paid  him  for  the  camels,  he 
giving  a  fimnal  receipt  therefor,  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
guide,  to  be  delivered  to  tiie  Governor  of  Berber,  on  our  arri- 
val there.  Three  short,  black  Arabs  of  the  Bishiree  tribe,  with 
immense  bushy  heads  of  twisted  and  greased  hair,  were  pre- 
MNited  to  me  as  the  camel-drivers.  After  receiving  their  share 
of  the  money  (fbr  the  camels  belonged  to  them),  they  squatted 
down  together  and  occupied  an  hour  or  two  in  counting  and 
dividing  it.  One  of  them  th^i  took  a  long  palm-rope,  and 
went  into  the  desert  to  catch  the  animals,  while  the  others  re- 
mained to  assist  in  arranging  the  baggage  into  separate  loads. 
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The  eanTtn  from  Sennaar  broo^t  twelve  gindbs,  whiA 
had  been  eaptored  in  the  forests  of  the  Bine  Nile,  as  a  present 
frt>m  Lattif  Pasha,  Goremor  of  Soud^,  to  Abbas  Pasha. 
Thej  were  in  good  condition,  notwithstanding  the  toilsome 
march  across  the  Nmbian  Desert  The  officer  who  had  them 
in  charge  inibrmed  me  tiliat  they  made  frequent  efforts  to 
escape,  «nd  one  of  them,  which  broke  frt)m  its  keq>er'8  hold, 
was  only  recaptured  after  a  chase  of  sereral  hoars.  Four 
large  trading-boats  were  in  readiness,  to  oonyey  them  to  As- 
souan, and  the  gracefbl  creatures  stood  on  the  bank,  with  their 
heads  almost  toadiing  the  crowns  of  the  date-trees,  looking 
with  wonder  on  the  busy  scene  below.  For  a  long  time  they 
refosed  to  enter  the  misteady  barges,  but  at  last,  trembling 
with  fear,  they  were  forced  on  board  and  floated  away,  their 
slim  necks  towering  like  masts  in  the  distance. 

There  was  a  small  tent  on  the  bank,  pitched  not  fir  horn 
mine.  Its  occupant,  a  one-eyed,  oliye-^M^ed  young  man,  in 
Egyptian  costume,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  I  found  that 
he  was  a  son  of  M.  Linant,  by  a  former  Abyssinian  wife.  He 
was  then  making  his  second  trip  to  Soudin,  as  a  merchant,  on 
a  capital  of  twenty-five  thousand  piastres,  which  his  &ther  had 
given  him.  Although  he  only  required  twelve  camels,  he  had 
been  eight  days  in  Korosko  waiting  for  them,  and  was  still 
waiting  when  I  left.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  young  French- 
man, who  was  one  of  the  grandest  liars  I  ever  met.  ^e  told 
me  with  a  grave  fece,  that  he  had  travdled  from  Algiers  to 
Egypt  throng  the  Great  Sahara,  and  had  on  one  occasion 
gone  eight  days  without  water,  and  the  thermometer  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  degrees  in  the  shade  1  The  son  of  the 
former  Mek  (king)  of  Shoidy — the  same  fierce  old  savage  who 
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burned  to  death  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers — ^was  also  in 
KoTOsko,  and  yisited  me  during  the  day.  He  held  some  office 
under  (Joyeniment,  which  made  him  responsible  for  the  seca- 
ritj  of  travellers  and  merchandise  in  the  Desert,  and  his  pres- 
ence probably  facilitated  my  arrangements.  He  was  a  strik* 
ingly  handsome  man,  and  wore  a  superb  Cashmere  shawl 
twisted  around  his  head  as  a  turban. 

The  water-skins  were  soaked  in  the  Nile  all  day,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  use.  Achmet,  backed  by  the  Goremor's  au- 
thority, ransacked  the  village  for  further  supplies  of  provisions, 
but  the  place  was  miserably  poor,  and  he  only  succeeded  in 
procuring  two  pounds  of  butter,  a  few  fowls,  and  some  bread. 
There  were  pigeons  in  abundance,  however,  and  he  cooked  a 
sufficient  nnmber  to  last  us  two  or  three  days.  The  fowls 
were  placed  in  a  light  cafassy  or  coop,  to  be  carried  on  the  top 
of  the  baggage.  Ali,  proud  of  his  new  station,  worked  faith 
fully,  and  before  night  all  our  preparations  were  completed. 
I  then  sent  for  a  bari)er,  had  my  hair  shorn  close  to  the  skin, 
and  assumed  the  complete  Egyptian  costume.  I  was  already 
accustomed  to  the  turban  and  shawl  around  the  wabt,  and  the 
addition  of  a  light  silk  sidree,  or  shirt,  and  trowsers  which 
contained  eighteen  yards  of  musHn,  completed  the  dress,  which 
in  its  grace,  convenience,  and  adaptation  to  the  climate  and 
habits  of  the  East,  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Frank  cos- 
tume. It  allows  complete  freedom  of  the  limbs,  while  the 
most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body  are  thoroughly  protected  from 
changes  of  temperature.  The  1^,  especially,  are  even  less 
fettered  by  the  wide  Turkish  trowsers  than  by  a  Highland  kilt, 
and  they  fold  themselves  under  you  naturally  and  comfortably, 
in  the  diaracteristic  attitude  of  the  Orientals.  The  turban, 
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irhioli  appears  so  hot  and  combroos,  is  in  reality  oool,  and  im* 
pervioos  to  the  fiercest  sun  that  ever  blazed. 

After  dinner,  I  seated  myself  at  the  tent  door,  wrapped  in 
my  capote,  and  gaye  myself  up  to  the  pipe  of  meditation.  It 
was  a  splendid  starlit  evening.  Not  a  blade  of  the  pabn^ 
leaves  was  stirring,  and  the  only  sounds  I  heard  were  the  mel- 
ancholy drone  of  salcias  along  the  river,  and  the  cry  of  the 
jackal  among  the  hilla  The  Nile  had.  already  become  my 
home,  endeared  to  me  not  more  by  the  grand  associations  of 
its  eldest  hmnan  history  than  by  the  rest  and  the  patience 
which  I  had  breathed  in  its  calm  atmosphere.  Now  I  was  to 
leave  it  for  the  untried  Desert,  and  the  strange  regions  beyond, 
where  I  should  find  its  aspect  changed.  Would  it  still  give 
me  the  same  health  of  body,  the  same  peace  and  contentment 
of  soul  ?  ^  Achmet,"  said  I  to  the  Theban,  who  was  sittmg 
not  far  off,  silently  smoking,  <'  we  are  going  into  strange  coun- 
tries— ^have  you  no  fear  ?"  "  You  remember,  master,"  he  an- 
swered, <<  that  we  left  Cairo  on  a  lucky  da^,  and  wky  should  I 
fear,  since  all  things  are  in  the  hands  of  Allah  ?'* 
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Hm  Corr*  ff  Um  NIto— BoatM  aerofls  the  Deaert— Our  CanTan  Btarts^BSdlag  on  ■ 
DrooMdarj—Tbe  Gold*  and  Oamel-dilT«r»— Halr-dresaliig— El  Bil>an~Boener7— 
Dead  Camala— An  TTiiexpected  Yialt— The  Guide  makes  mj  GitiTe— The  Biyer 
witfaoat  Wster-'Charaetenitlea  of  the  Mirage— Desert  Life— The  Son— The  Deaert 
Air— InArnal  Boenerjr— The  Wells  of  Mftrr-hAt—Chrlstma*— Mountain  Chains— 
Meeting  OaraTans— Flalna  of  Grayel— The  Story  of  Joseph— SJehel  MokrAt— The 
Last  Day  In  the  Deaert-We  see  the  NUe  again. 

**  He  seea  the  snake-like  caraTsn  crawl 
O'er  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  black  and  sniall. 
And  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  hy  on^ 
He  can  connt  its  camels  in  the  son.**- Lowm. 

A  GLANCB  at  the  map  will  explain  the  necessity  of  my  Desert 
joorney.  The  Nile,  at  Korosko  (which  is  in  lat.  22^  38Q, 
makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  west,  and  in  ascending  his  cnrre&ii 
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one  travelB  in  a  soaih-westerly  direotion  nearly  to  Dongolai 
ihenoe  sooUi  to  Edabbe,  in  lat  18°,  after  whicli  his  oonrse  ifl 
north-east  as  far  as  lat  19°  30^,  where  he  again  resumes  the 
general  sonthem  direction.  The  termini  of  ihi«  immense 
cunre,  called  by  the  ancients  the  *'  elbows''  of  the  Nile,  ar« 
Korosko  and  Abou-Hammed,  in  soathem  Nubia.  A^ut 
ninety  miles  above  the  former  place,  at  Wadi  Haifa,  is  the 
second  cataract  of  Ihe  Nile,  the  Soathem  Thule  of  Egyptian 
tourists.  The  river,  between  that  point  and  Dongola,  is  so 
broken  by  rapids,  that  vessels  can  only  pass  during  the  inun- 
dation, and  then  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  exi- 
gencies of  trade  have  established,  no  doubt  nnce  the  earliest 
tunes,  the  shorter  route  through  the  Desert.  The  distance  be- 
tween Korosko  and  Abou-Hammed,  by  the  river,  is  more  than 
six  hundred  miles,  while  by  the  Desert,  it  is,  according  to 
my  reckoning,  only  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles.  The 
former  caravan  route  led  directly  ^m  Assouan  to  Berber  and 
Shendy,  and  lay  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  that  from 
Korosko.  It  is  the  same  travelled  by  Bruce  and  Burckhardt, 
but  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  since  the  countries  of 
Souddn  have  been  made  tributary  to  Egypt  It  lies  Uirough 
a  chain  of  valleys,  inhabited  by  the  Ababdeh  Arabs,  and  ac- 
cording to  Burckhardt,  there  are  trees  and  water,  at  short  in- 
tervals, for  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  The  same  traveller 
thus  describes  the  route  from  Korosko  :  *'  On  that  road  ^e 
traveller  finds  only  a  single  well,  which  is  situated  midway, 
four  long  days  distant  from  Berber  and  as  many  from  Sebooa 
[near  Korosko].  A  great  inconvenience  on  that  road  is  that 
neither  trees  nor  shrubs  are  anywhere  found,  whence  the 
camels  are  much  distressed  for  food,  and  passengers  are  obli^ 
d  to  carry  wood  with  them  to  dress  their  meals." 
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On  the  morniiig  of  the  2l8t  of  December,  the  waternskiiui 
were  filled  from  the  Nile,  the  baggage  carefully  diyided  into 
separate  loads,  the  unwilling  camels  reoeiyed  their  burdens, 
and  I  moitoted  a  dromedary  for  the  first  time.  My  little  cara- 
van consisted  of  six  camels,  including  that  of  the  guida  As 
it  wts  put  in  motion,  the  Governor  and  Shekh  Abou-Moham- 
med  wished  me  a  safe  journey  and  the  protection  of  Allah. 
We  passed  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Korosko,  turned  a  comer 
of  the  mountain-chain  into  a  narrow  stony  valley,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  lost  sight  of  the  Nile  and  his  belt  of  palms.  Thence- 
forth, for  many  days,  the  only  green  thing  to  be  seen  ia  all  the 
wilderness  was  mysel£  After  two  or  three  hours'  travel,  we 
passed  an  encampment  of  Arabs,  where  my  Bishirees  added 
another  camel  for  their  own  supplies,  and  two  Nubians,  moxmt- 
ed  on  donkeys,  joined  us  for  the  march  to  Berber.  The  firtft 
day's  joum^  lay  among  rugged  hills,  thrown  together  confus- 
edly, with  no  apparent  system  or  direction.  They  were  of  jet 
black  sandstone,  and  resembled  immense  piles  of  coke  and  an- 
thracite. The  small  glens  and  basins  inclosed  in  this  chaos 
were  filled  with  glowing  yellow  sand,  which  in  many  places 
streamed  down  the  crevices  of  the  black  rocks,  like  rivulets  of 
fire.  The  path  was  strewn  with  hollow  globes  of  hard,  blade 
stones,  precisely  resembling  cannon-ball&  The  guide  gave 
me  one  of  the  sise  of  a  rifle-buUet,  with  a  seam  around  the 
centre,  as  if  oast  in  a  mould.  The  thermometer  showed  a 
temperature  of  eighty  degrees  at  two  p.  m.,  but  the  heat  was 
tempered  by  a  pure>  fresh  breeie.  After  ei^^t  hours'  travel,  I 
made  my  first  camp  at  sunset,  in  a  little  hoUow  inelosed  by 
moantains,  where  a  gray  jackal,  after  being  twice  shot  at,  cuns 
sad  looked  into  the  door  of  the  tent 
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I  found  dromedary-riding  not  at  all  diiBoalt.  One  aita  on 
a  rery  lofty  seat,  with  his  feet  crossed  over  the  animal^s  shonl- 
den  or  reating  on  his  neok.  The  body  is  obliged  to  rook  back- 
ward and  forward,  on  aooonnt  of  the  long,  swinging  gait,  and 
as  there  is  no  stay  or  fulorom  except  a  blunt  pommel,  around 
which  the  legs  are  crossed,  some  little  power  of  •foilibrimn  is 
necessary.  My  dromedary  was  a  strong,  stately  beast,  of  a 
light  cream  color,  and  so  even  a  gait,  that  it  would  bear  the 
Arab  test :  that  is,  one  might  drink  a  ciq)  of  coffee,  while  go- 
ing on  a  fall  trot,  without  spilling  a  drop.  I  found  a  great 
advantage  in  the  use  of  the  Oriental  costume.  My  trowsers 
allowed  the  legs  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  I  soon  learned 
so  many  different  modes  of  crossing  those  members,  that  no 
day  was  sufficient  to  exhaust  them.  The  rising  and  kneeling 
of  the  animal  is  haiardous  at  first,  as  his  long  legs  double  to^ 
gether  like  a  carpenter^s  rule,  and  you  are  thrown  backwards 
and  then  forwards,  and  then  backwards  again,  but  the  trick  of 
it  is  soon  learned.  The  soreness  and  fatigue  of  which  many 
trayellers  complain,  I  never  felt,  and  I  attribute  much  of  it  to 
the  Frank  dress.  I  r«de  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  read 
and  even  dreamed  in  the  saddle,  and  was  at  night  as  fireeh  and 
unwearied  as  when  I  mounted  in  the  morning. 

My  caravan  was  accompanied  by  four  Arabs.  The  guide, 
Eyoub,  was  an  old  Ababdeh,  who  knew  all  the  Desert  between 
the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Nile,  as  far  south  as  Abyssinia.  The 
eamel-drivtts  were  of  the  great  Bish^ree  tribe,  which  extends 
from  Shendy,  in  Ethiopia,  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Nubian  Desert,  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  They  owned  the 
burden  camels,  which  they  urged  aloDg  with  the  cry  of  ^*  Yo- 
hat    Shekh  Abd-el  KaderP'   and  a  shrill  barbaric  song,  the 
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refram  of  which  was :  ^\  0  Prophet  of  God,  help  the  camels  and 
bring  ns  safely  to  our  journey's  end  I "  They  were  very  sus- 
ceptible to  cold,  and  a  temperature  of  50^,  which  we  frequent- 
ly had  in  the  morning,  made  them  tremble  like  aspen  leayes^ 
and  they  were  sometimes  so  benumbed  that  they  could  scarcely 
load  the  camels.  They  were  proud  of  their  enormous  heads 
of  hair,  which  they  wore  parted  on  both  temples,  the  middle 
portion  being  drawn  into  an  upri^t  mass,  six  inches  in  height 
while  the  side  diyisions  hung  over  the  ears  in  a  multitude  of 
little  twists.  These  love-locks  they  anointed  every  morning 
wit^  suet,  and  looked  as  if  they  had  slept  in  a  hard  frost.,  until 
the  heat  had  melted  the  £&t.  I  thought  to  flatter  one  of  them 
as  he  performed  the  operation,  by  exclaiming  '^  Beautiful  1 " — 
but  he  answered  ooolly :  <<  You  speak  truth :  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful." Through  the  central  mass  of  hair  a  wooden  skewer  was 
stuck,  in  order  to  scratch  the  head  without  disturbing  the 
arrangement.  They  wore  long  swords,  carried  in  a  leathern 
scabbard  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  sometimes  favored  us  with 
a  war-dance,  which  consisted  merely  in  springing  into  the  air 
with  a  brandished  sword  and  turning  around  once  before  com- 
ing down.  Their  names  were  El  Emeem,  Hossayn  and  All 
We  called  the  latter  Shekh  Ali,  on  account  of  his  hair.  He 
wore  nothing  but  a  ragged  cotton  clout,  yet  owned  two  camels, 
had  a  tent  in  the  Desert,  and  gave  Achmet  a  bag  of  dollars  to 
carry  for  him.  I  gave  to  El  Emeem,  on  account  of  his  shrill 
voice,  the  nickname  of  Wiz  (wild  goose),  by  which  he  was 
thenceforth  called.  They  were  all  very  devout,  retiring  a  short 
distance  from  the  road  to  say  thdr  prayers,  at  the  usual  hours, 
and  performing  the  prescribed  ablutions  with  sand,  instead  of 
water. 
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On  the  second  mondng  we  passed  tiuroii|^  a  gorge  in  tht 
black  hills,  ancl  entered  a  region  called  JEl  Btbaftj  or  ''  The 
Ghttes."  Here  the  mountains,  though  still  groxiped  in  the  same 
disorder,  were  more  open  and  gave  room  to  plains  of  sand  sey 
eral  miles  in  length.  The  narrow  openings,  through  which  the 
road  passes  from  one  plain  to  anoth^,  gaye  rise  to  the  name. 
The  mountains  are  higher  than  on  the  Nile,  and  present  the 
most  wond^ful  configurations — ^towers,  fortresses,  walls,  pyra- 
mids, temples  in  ruin,  of  an  inky  blackness  near  at  hand,  but 
tinged  of  a  deep,  glowing  yiolet  hue  in  the  distance.  Towards 
noon  I  saw  a  mirage — a  lake  in  which  the  broken  peaks  were 
reflected  with  great  distinctness.  One  of  the  Nubians  who  was 
with  us,  pointed  out  a  spot  where  he  was  obliged  to  dimb  the 
rocks,  the  previous  summer,  to  avoid  being  drowned.  During 
the  heavy  tropical  rains  which  sometimes  &11  here,  the  hun- 
dreds of  pyramidal  hills  pour  down  such  floods  that  the  sand 
cannot  immediately  drink  them  up,  and  the  valleys  are  turned 
into  lalg^  The  man  described  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
down  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  something  terribla  In  sum- 
mer the  passage  of  the  Desert  is  much  more  arduous  than  in 
winter,  and  many  men  and  camels  perish.  The  road  was 
strewn  with  bones  and  carcasses,  andl  frequ^Uy  counted  twen- 
ty dead  camels  within  a  stone's  throw.  The  stone-heaps  whidi 
are  seen  on  all  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  as  landmarks  for  cara- 
vans, have  become  useless,  since  one  could  find  his  way  by  the 
bones  in  the  sand.  My  guide,  who  was  a  great  believer  in 
afirites  and  devils,  said  that  formerly  many  persons  lost  the 
way  and  perished  from  thirst,  all  of  which  was  the  work  of 
evil  spirits. 

My  next  camp  was  in  the  midst  of  a  hi|^  circular  plain 
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aorroimded  bj  hundreds  of  Uadt  peaks.  Here  I  had  an  unex- 
pected Tisit  I  was  sitting  in  my  tent,  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  I  heard  the  tramp  of  dromedaries  outside,  and  a  strange 
Toioe  saying :  ana  vfohed  IngUez  (I  am  an  Englishman).  It 
proved  to  be  Oapt.  Peel,  of  the  British  Navy,  (son  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel),  who  was  returning  from  a  journey  to  EJiar- 
ioum  and  Kordofan.  He  was  attended  by  a  single  guide,  and 
oaxried  only  a  water-skin  and  a  basket  of  bread.  He  had 
travelled  nearly  day  and  night  since  leaving  Berber,  and  would 
finish  tiie  journey  from  that  place  to  Korosko— a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles— in  seven  days.  He  spent  an  hour  with 
me,  and  then  pushed  onward  through  ''  The  Ghttes  "  towards 
the  Nile.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  penetrate  into  Dar- 
Fllr,  a  country  yet  unvisited  by  any  European,  but  on  reach- 
ing Obeid,  the  Capital  of  Kordofan,  his  companion,  a  Syrian 
Arab,  fell  sick,  and  he  was  himself  attacked  with  the  ague 
This  decided  him  to  return,  and  he  had  left  his  baggage  and 
servants  to  follow,  and  was  making  for  England  with  all  speed. 
He  was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  instruments  to  make 
hiis  travel  useful  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  &ilure 
of  his  plans  is  much  to  be  regretted.  I  was  afterwards  inform- 
ed by  M.  Linant  that  he  met  Capt.  Peel  on  the  following  day, 
and  supplied  him  with  water  enough  to  reach  the  Nile. 

Towards  noon,  on  the  third  day,  we  passed  the  last  of  the 
^Oates,*^  and  entered  the  Bahr  bela  Ma  (Biver  without 
Water),  a  broad  plain  of  burning  yellow  sand.  The  gateway 
is  very  imposing,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  is 
broken  by  a  valley  or  gorge  of  Tartarean  blackness.  As  we 
passed  the  last  peak,  my  guide,  who  had  ridden  in  advance, 
dismounted  beside  what  seemed  to  be  a  collection  of  graves— 
8» 
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little  ridgei  of  sand,  with  rough  head  and  foot  stones.  He  sal 
Dj  one  which  he  had  just  made.  As  I  oame  up  he  informed 
me  that  all  travellers  who  crossed  the  Nubian  Desert,  for  the 
first  time,  are  here  expected  to  pay  a  toll,  or  fde  to  the  guide 
and  camel-men.  *'  But  what  if  I  do  not  choose  to  piy  f  "  I 
asked.  ''  Then  you  will  immediately  perish,  and  be  buried 
here.  The  graves  are  those  of  persons  who  refused  to  pay.** 
As  I  had  no  wish  to  occupy  the  beautiful  mound  he  had  heap- 
ed fot  me,  with  the  thigh-bones  of  a  camel  at  the  head  and 
foot,  I  gave  the  men  a  few  piastres,  and  passed  the  place.  He 
then  plucked  up  the  bones  and  threw  them  away,  and  restored 
the  sand  to  its  original  level.* 

The  Bahr  bela  Ma  spread  out  before  us,  glittering  in  the 
hot  sun.  About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  lay  (apparently)  a  lake 
of  blue  water.  Beeds  and  water-plants  grew  on  its  margin, 
and  its  smooth  surfiice  reflected  the  rugged  outline  of  the  hills 
beyond.  The  Waterless  Biver  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth, 
and  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  bed  of  a  large  stream. 

•  BoreUiardt  gives  the  following  acooimt  ci  the  same  onstom,  in  his 
travels  in  Ntihia:  **In  two  hours  and  a  half  we  came  to  a  plain  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  called  Akabet  d  Benat,  the  Rocks  of  the  GirlSk  Hero 
the  Arabs  who  serve  as  guides  through  these  mountains  have  devised  a 
singular  mode  of  extorting  presents  from  the  traveller;  they  alight  at 
certain  spots  in  the  Akabet  el  Benat,  and  beg  a  present;  if  it  is  refused, 
they  collect  a  heap  of  sand,  and  mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  diminutive 
tomb,  and  then  placing  a  stone  at  each  of  the  extremities,  they  ap- 
prise the  traveller  that  his  tomb  is  made ;  meaning,  that  hencefonrard, 
there  will  be  no  security  for  him,  in  this  rocky  wilderness.  Most  pei^ 
sons  pay  a  trifling  contribution,  rather  than  have  their  graves  made  be> 
fore  their  eyes ;  there  were,  however,  several  tombs  of  this  deseriptioB 
dispersed  over  the  plain." 
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It  crosses  all  the  carayan  routes  in  the  desert,  and  is  supposed 
to  extend  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea.  It  may  have  been 
the  ontlet  for  the  river,  before  its  waters  forced  a  passage 
through  the  primitive  chains  which  cross  its  bed  at  Assouan 
and  Kalabshee.  A  geological  exploration  of  this  part  of  Afri- 
ea  could  not  fail  to  produce  very  interesting  results.  Beyond 
the  Bdhr  bela  Ma  extends  the  broad  central  plateau  of  the 
Desert,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  vast  reach 
of  yellow  sand,  dotted  with  low,  isolated  hills,  which  in  some 
places  are  based  on  large  beds  of  light-gray  sandstone  of  an 
unusually  fine  and  even  grain.  Small  towers  of  stone  have 
been  erected  on  the  hills  nearest  the  road,  in  order  to  guide 
the  couriers  who  travel  by  night.  Near  one  of  them  the  guide 
pointed  out  the  grave  of  a  merchant,  who  had  been  murdered 
there  two  years  previous,  by  his  three  slaves.  The  latter  es- 
caped into  the  Desert,  but  probably  perished,  as  they  were 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  In  the  ranooth,  loose  sand,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  reviving  my  forgotten  knowledge' of  traok- 
ography,  and  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  feet  of  hyenas, 
foxes,  ostriches,  lame  camels  and  other  animals.  The  guide 
assured  me  that  there  were  devils  in  the  Desert,  but  one  only 
sees  them  when  he  travels  alone. 

On  this  plain  the  mirage,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Btban^ 
presented  itself  under  a  variety  of  wonderful  aspects.  Thence 
forth,  I  saw  it  every  day,  for  hours  together,  and  tried  to  de 
duce  some  rules  from  the  character  of  its  phenomena.  It' 
appears  on  all  sides,  except  that  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  but 
rarely  before  nine  a.  m.  or  after  three  p.  m.  The  color  of  the 
apparent  water  is  always  precisely  that  of  the  sky,  and  this  is 
a  good  test  to  distinguish  it  from  real  water,  which  is  invari* 
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ablj  of  a  deq>er  hue.  It  is  seen  on  a  graTelly  as  well  as  a 
sandy  surface,  and  often  fills  with  shining  pools  the  slight  de- 
pressions in  the  soil  at  the  bases  of  the  hills.  Where  it  extends 
to  the  horiion  there  is  no  apparent  line,  and  it  then  becomes 
an  inlet  of  the  sky,  as  if  the  walls  of  heaven  were  melting  down 
and  flowing  in  upon  the  earth.  Sometimes  a  whole  moontain 
chain  is  lifted  from  the  horison  and  hnng  in  the  air,  with  its 
reflected  image  joined  to  it,  base  to  base.  I  frequently  saw, 
during  the  forenoon,  lakes  of  sparkling  blue  water,  apparently 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  The  waves  ripple  in  the  wind; 
tall  reeds  and  water-plants  grow  on  the  margin,  and  the  Desert 
rocks  behind  cast  their  shadows  on  the  surface.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  it  a  delusion.  Tou  advance  nearer,  and  sudden- 
ly, you  know  not  how,  the  lake  vanishea  There  is  a  grayish 
film  over  the  spot,  but  before  you  have  decided  whether  the 
film  is  in  the  air  or  in  your  eyes,  that  too  disappears,  and  you 
see  only  the  naJked  sand.  What  you  took  to  be  reeds  and 
water-plants  probably  shows  itself  as  a  streak  of  dark  gravel. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  mirage  which  I  could 
think  of,  was,  that  it  was  actually  a  reflection  of  the  sky  upon 
a  stratum  of  heated  air,  next  the  sand. 

I  found  the  Desert  life  not  only  endurable  but  very  agree- 
Me.  No  matter  how  warm  it  mi^t  be  at  mid-day,  the  nights 
were  always  fresh  and  cool,  and  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the 
north-west,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The  tempera- 
ture varied  from  60° — 55°  at  6  a.  m.  to  80° — 85°  at  2  p.  m 
The  extremes  were  47°  and  100°.  So  great  a  change  of  tem- 
perature'Cvery  day  was  not  so  unpleasant  as  might  be  suppos- 
ed. In  my  case,  Nature  seemed  to  make  a  special  provision 
in  order  to  keep  the  balance  right     During  the  hot  hours  of 
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ihe  day  I  never  suffered  inoonyenience  from  the  heat,  but  up 
to  85^  felt  sufficiently  cooL  I  seemed  to  absorb  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  as  ni^t  eame  on  and  the  temperatore  of  the  air 
fell,  that  of  my  skin  rose,  till  at  last  I  glowed  through  and 
throng  like  a  live  ooaL  It  was  a  peculiar  sensation,  which  I 
neyer  experienced  before,  but  was  rather  pleasant  than  other- 
wise. My  face,  however,  which  was  alternately  exposed  to  the 
heat  radiated  from  the  sand,  and  the  keen  morning  wind,  could 
not  accommodate  itself  to  so  much  contraction  and  expannon. 
The  skin  cracked  and  peeled  off  more  than  once,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  rub  it  daily  with  butter.  I  mounted  my  dromedary 
with  a  "  shining  morning  face,"  until,  from  alternate  buttering 
and  burning,  it  attained  the  hue  and  crispness  of  a  well-basted 
partridge. 

I  soon  fell  into  a  regular  daily  routine  of  travel,  which, 
during  all  my  later  experiences  of  the  Desert,  never  became 
monotonous.  I  rose  at  dawn  every  morning,  bathed  my  eyes 
with  a  handful  of  the  precious  water,  and  drank  a  cup  of 
oofiee.  After  the  tent  had  been  struck  and  the  camels  laden, 
I  walked  ahead  for  two  hours,  often  so  far  in  advance  that  I 
lost  si^t  and  hearing  of  the  caravan.  I  found  an  unspeak- 
able fascination  in  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  Desert  I  often 
beheld  the  sun  rise,  when,  within  the  wide  ring  of  the  horizon, 
there  was  no  other  living  oa:6ature  to  be  seen.  He  came  up 
like  a  god,  in  awful  glory,  and  it  would  have  been  a  natural 
act,  had  I  cast  myself  upon  the  sand  and  worshipped  him. 
The  sudden  change  in  the  coloring  of  the  landscape,  on  his  ap- 
pearance—the lighting  iq>  of  the  dull  sand  into  a  warm  golden 
hue,  and  the  tintings  of  purple  and  violet  on  the  distant  por^ 
phyry  hills — was  a  morning  miracle,  whidi  I  never  bdield 
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wiihont  awe.  The  richness  of  this  coloring  made  the  Desert 
beauUfol ;  it  was  too  brilliant  for  desolation.  The  scenery,  so 
fiur  from  depressing,  inspired  and  exhilarated  me.  I  never 
felt  the  sensation  of  physical  health  and  strength  in  such  per- 
fection, and  was  ready  to  shoot  frcnn  morning  till  ni^t,  from 
the  overflow  of  happy  spirits.  The  air  is  an  elixir  of  life — as 
sweet  and  pore  and  refreshing  as  that  which  the  first  Man 
breathed,  on  the  morning  of  Creation.  Yon  inhale  the  nna- 
dnlterated  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  for  there  are  no  exha- 
lations from  moist  earth,  vegetable  matter,  or  the  smokes  and 
steams  which  arise  from  the  abodes  of  men,  to  stain  its  parity. 
This  air,  even  more  than  its  silence  and  solitnde,  is  the  secret 
of  one's  attachment  to  the  Desert.  It  is  a  beautiful  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  compensating  care  of  that  Providence,  which  leaves 
none  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  without  some  atoning 
glory.  Where  all  the  pleasant  aspects  of  Nature  are  wanting 
— where  there  is  no  green  thing,  no  fount  for  the  thirsty  lip, 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  rock  to  shield  the  wanderer  in  the 
biasing  noon — God  has  breathed  upon  the  wilderness  his 
sweetest  and  tenderest  breath,  giving  deamess  to  the  eye, 
strength  to  the  frame,  and  the  most  joyous  exhilaration  to  the 
spirit& 

Achmet  always  insisted  on  my  taking  a  sabre  as  a  proteo- 
tion  against  the  hyenas,  but  I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
more  than  their  tracks,  which  crossed  the  path  at  every  step. 
I  saw  occasionally  the  footprints  of  ostriches,  but  they,  as  well 
as  the  girafife,  are  scarce  in  this  Desert.  Towards  noon,  Ach- 
met and  I  made  a  halt  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  or  if  no  rock 
was  at  hand,  on  the  bare  sand,  and  took  our  breakfast.  One's 
daily  bread  is  never  sweeter  than  in  the  Desert     The  rest  of 
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the  day  I  Jogged  along  patiently  bedde  the  baggage  camels, 
and  at  sunset  halted  for  the  night.  A  divan  on  the  sand,  and 
a  well-filled  pipe,  gave  me  patience  while  dinner  was  prepar- 
ing, and  afterwards  I  made  the  necessary  entries  in  my  jonr- 
nal.  I  had  no  need  to  conrt  sleep,  after  being  rocked  all  day 
on  the  dromedary. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day,  we  encamped  opposite  a 
mountain  which  Eyonb  called  JOj^l  Khattab  (the  Mountain 
of  Wood).  The  Bahr  KhaUab^  a  river  of  sand,  similar  to 
the  Bahr  bela  Ma,  and  probably  a  branch  of  it,  crossed  onr 
path.  I  here  discovered  that  the  water-skins  I  had  hired 
from  Shekh  Abon-Mohammed  were  leaky,  and  that  onr  eight 
ikins  were  already  reduced  to  four,  while  the  Arabs  had  en- 
tirely exhausted  their  supply.  This  rendered  strict  economy 
necessary,  as  there  was  but  a  single  well  on  the  road.  Until 
noon  the  next  day  we  journeyed  over  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in« 
terrupted  by  low  reefis  of  black  rock.  To  the  south-east  it 
atretched  unbroken  to  the  sky,  and  looking  in  that  direction, 
I  saw  two  hemispheres  of  yellow  and  blue,  sparkling  all  over 
with  light  and  heat,  so  that  the  eye  winked  to  behold  them. 
The  colooynth  (called  by  the  Arabs  fnwrra/r)^  grew  in  many 
places  in  the  dry,  hot  sand.  The  fruit  resembles  a  melon,  and 
is  80  intensely  bitter  that  no  animal  will  eat  it.  I  made 
breakfast  under  the  lee  of  an  isolated  rock,  crowned  with  a 
beacon  of  camel-bones.  We  here  met  three  Ababdehs,  armed 
with  long  spears,  on  their  way  to  Korosko.  Soon  after  mid 
day  the  plain  was  broken  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  we  saw  in 
front  and  to  the  east  of  us  many  blue  mountain-chains.  Our 
road  approached  one  of  them — a  range,  several  miles  in  length, 
the  bluest  peak  of  which  reached  an  altitude  of  a  thousand 
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feet  The  sidet  were  precipitous  and  formed  of  yertioal  sbtttay 
but  the  crests  were  agglomerations  of  loose  stones,  as  if  shaken 
out  of  some  enormous  ooal-scuttle.  The  glens  and  gorges  were 
black  as  ink ;  no  speck  of  any  other  color  relieved  the  terrible 
gloom  of  itna  singular  group  of  hills.  Their  aspect  was  mudi 
more  than  sterile :  it  was  infernal.  The  name  given  to  Aem 
by  ^e  guide  was  JDjtlet  e'  Djindee^  the  meaning  of  which  I 
could  not  learn.  At  their*  foot  I  found  a  few  thorny  shrubs, 
the  first  sign  of  v^tation  since  leaving  Korosko. 

We  encamped  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  a  gravelly 
plain,  between  two  spurs  of  the  savage  hills,  in  order  that  our 
camels  might  browse  on  the  shrubs,  and  they  were  only  too 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  permission.  They  snapped  off 
the  hard,  dry  twigs,  studded  with  cruel  thorns,  and  devoured 
them  as  if  their  tongues  were  made  of  cast-iron.  We  were 
now  in  the  haunts  of  the  gazelle  and  the  ostrich,  but  saw 
nothing  of  them.  Shekh  Ali  taught  me  a  few  words  of  the 
Bish^ree  language,  asking  for  the  English  words  in  return, 
and  was  greatly  delighted  when  I  translated  okam  (camel), 
into  ''  0  camel  1 "  "  Wallah  1 "  said  he,  ''  your  language  is 
the  same  as  ours.''  The  Bishiree  tongue  abounds  with 
vowels,  and  is  not  xmmusical.  Many  of  the  substantives  com- 
mence with  o— as  omekj  a  donkey ;  oshd,^  a  cow ;  ogana^  a  ga- 
lelle.  The  plural  changes  o  into  a,  as  aAsom,  camels ;  amek^ 
donkeys,  &c.  The  language  of  the  Ababdehs  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Bishirees,  but  probably  sprang  from  the  same 
original  stock.  Lepsius  considers  that  the  Kenoos  dialect  of 
Nubia  is  an  original  African  tongue,  having  no  affinitj  with 
any  of  the  Shemitic  languages. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  left  the  plain,  and  muterod  a  ooii>«try 
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d  brolcen  mountain-ranges.  In  one  place  tbe  road  passed 
through  a  long,  low  hill  of  slate  rock,  by  a  gap  which  had  been 
purposely  broken.  The  strata  were  vertical,  the  laminae  vary- 
ing from  one  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  as  fine  a  quali- 
ty and  smooth  a  sur£ftce  as  I  ever  saw.  A  long  wady,  or  val- 
ley, which  appeared  to  be  the  outlet  of  some  mountain-basin, 
was  crossed  by  a  double  row  of  stunted  doum-palms,  marking 
a  water-course  made  by  the  summer  rain&  Eyoub  pointed  it 
out  to  me,  as  the  half-way  station  between  Korosko  and  Abou- 
Hammed.  For  two  hours  longer  we  threaded  the  dry  wadys, 
shut  in  by  black,  chaotic  hills.  It  was  now  noonday,  I  was 
very  hungry,  and  the  time  allotted  by  Eyoub  for  reaching  Bir 
MUrr-hat  had  passed.  He  saw  my  impati^ice  and  urged  his 
dromedary  into  a  trot,  calling  out  to  me  to  follow  him.  We 
bent  to  the  west,  turned  the  flank  of  a  high  range,  and  after 
half  an  hour's  steady  trotting,  reached  a  side-valley  or  cul-de* 
sac,  branching  off  from  the  main  wady.  A  herd  of  loose 
camels,  a  few  goats,  two  black  camel's-hair  tents,  and  half  a 
dosen  half-naked  Ababdehs,  showed  that  we  had  reached  the 
wells.  A  few  shallow  pits,  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  fur- 
nished an  abundance  of  bitter,  greenish  water,  which  the 
camels  drank,  but  which  I  could  not  drink  The  wells  are 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  morra^ ''  the  bitter. ''  Fortunately,  I 
had  two  skins  of  Nile-water  left,  which,  with  care,  would  last 
to  Abou-Hammed.  The  water  was  always  cool  and  fresh 
thou^  in  color  and  taste  it  resembled  a  decoction  of  old  shoes. 
We  found  at  the  wells  Gapt  PeePs  Syrian  friend,  Churi, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Korosko  with  five  eamels,  carrying  the 
Cqptain's  baggage.  He  left  immediately  after  my  arrival,  or 
I  might  have  sent  by  him  a  Christmas  greeting  to  friends  at 
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home.  During  the  afternoon  three  slave-merchants  arrived,  in 
four  days  from  Abon-Hammed.  Their  caravan  of  a  Imndred 
and  fifty  slaves  was  on  the  way.  They  were  tall,  strong,  hand- 
some men,  dark-brown  m  complexion,  bnt  with  regular  fear 
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tares.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with  my  sketch-book,  but 
retreated  hastily  when  I  proposed  making  a  drawing  of  them. 
I  then  called  Eyoub  into  my  tent,  who  willingly  enough  sat 
for  the  rough  sketch  which  heads  this  chapter.  Achmet  did 
his  best  to  give  me  a  good  Christ  mas  dinner,  but  the  pigeons 
were  all  gone,  and  the  few  fowls  which  remained  were  so  spirit- 
less from  the  heat  and  jolting  of  the  camel,  that  their  slaugh 
ter  anticipated  their  natural  death  by  a  very  short  time 
Nevertheless,  I  produced  a  cheery  illumination  by  the  tent- 
lanterns,  and  made  Eyoub  and  the  Bishdrees  happy  with  a 
bottle  of  arakee  and  some  handfdlls  of  tobacco.     The  wind 
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wliisiled  drearily  around  my  tent,  bat  I  ^owed  like  fire  from 
the  oozmg  oat  of  the  heat  I  had  absorbed,  and  the  Arabs  with- 
out, squatted  around  their  fire  of  camel's  dung,  sang  the  wild, 
monotonous  songs  of  the  Desert 

We  left  M(lrr-<h^t  at  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day.  I  walked  ahead,  throu^  the  foldings  of  the  black  moun- 
tains,  singing  as  I  went,  from  the  inspiration  of  the  brilliant 
sky  and  the  pure  air.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  pass  opened 
on  a  broad  plain  of  sand,  and  I  waited  for  my  caravan,  as  the 
day  was  growing  hot.  On  either  side,  as  we  continued  our 
journey,  the  blue  lakes  of  the  mirage  glittered  in  ike  sun. 
Several  isolated  pyramids  rose  above  the  horison,  far  to  the 
East,  and  a  purple  mountain-range  in  front,  apparently  two  or 
three  hours  distant,  stretched  from  east  to  west.  '<  We  will 
breakfast  in  the  shade  of  those  mountains,"  I  said  to  Aohmet, 
but  breakfast-time  came  and  they  seemed  no  nearer,  so  I  sat 
down  in  the  sand  and  made  my  meaL  Towards  noon  we  met 
large  caravans  of  camels,  coming  frx)m  Berber.  Some  were 
laden  with  gum,  but  the  greater  part  were  without  burdens,  as 
they  were  to  be  sold  in  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  day  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  passed  us.  Among  the  persons  we  met 
was  Gapt  Peel's  ca/wass^  or  janissary  (whom  he  had  left  in 
Khartoum),  on  his  return,  with  five  camels  and  three  slaves 
which  he  had  purchased  on  speculation.  He  gave  such  a  dis* 
mal  account  of  SoudiUi,  that  Achmet  was  quite  gloomy  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

The  afternoon  was  intensely  hot,  the  thermometer  standing 
at  100°,  but  I  felt  little  annoyance  from  the  heat,  and  used  no 
protection  against  it.  The  sand  was  deep  and  the  road  a  wea- 
ry one  for  the  camels,  but  the  mountains  which  seemed  so  near 
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9A  hand  in  ih%  moning  were  not  yet  reaohed.  We  paBhed  fim 
ward ;  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  twilight  was  ovor  before  we 
^Mjamped  at  their  base.  The  tent  was  pitdied  by  the  li^t  of 
the  crescent  moon,  which  hung  oyer  a  pitchy-black  peak.  I 
had  dinner  at  the  fiuhionable  hour  of  seyen.  Aohmet  was 
obliged  to  make  soap  of  the  water  of  Mtlrr-hit,  which  had  an 
abominable  taste.  I  was  so  drowsy  that  before  my  pipe  was 
finished,  I  tombled  npon  my  mattress,  and  was  nnconseions 
until  midnight,  when  I  aw<^e  with  the  sensation  of  swimming 
in  a  riyer  of  laya.  Eyoub  called  the  mountain  Kah  el  Kafau 
— an  absurd  name,  without  meaning — ^but  I  suspect  it  is  the 
same  ridge  which  crosses  the  carayan  route  from  Shendy  to 
Assouan,  and  which  is  called  Djebel  Shigre  by  Bruce  and 
Burckhardt 

The  tent  was  struck  in  the  morning  starli^t,  at  which 
time  the  thermometer  stood  at  55^.  I  walked  alone  through 
the  mountains^  which  rose  in  conical  peaks  to  the  height  of 
near  a  thousand  feet.  The  path  was  rough  and  stony  until  I 
readied  the  outlet  of  the  pass.  When  the  carayan  came  up,  I 
found  that  the  post-courier  who  left  Korosko  two  days  after 
us,  had  joined  it.  He  was  a  jet-black,  bare-headed  and  bare* 
legged  Bishiree,  mounted  on  a  dromedary.  He  remained  with 
us  all  day,  and  liked  our  company  so  well  that  he  encamped 
with  us,  in  preference  to  contdnuing  his  journey.  On  leaying 
the  mountain,  we  entered  a  plain  of  coarse  grayel,  abounding 
with  pebbles  of  agate  and  jasper.  Another  range,  which 
Eyoub  called  Bjebel  Dighlee,  aj^^eared  in  front,  and  we  reach- 
ed it  about  noon.  The  day  was  again  hot,  the  mercury  rising 
to  95^.  It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  Djebel  Dlghlee, 
b^ond  which  the  plain  stretched  away  to  the  Nile,  interrupV 
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ed  bere  and  there  by  a  distant  peak.  Far  in  adyanoe  of  ns  laj 
Djcbel  Mokrdt,  the  limit  of  the  next  day's  journey.  From  its 
top,  said  Eyoab,  one  may  see  the  palm-groves  along  the  Nile. 
We  encamped  on  the  open  plain,  not  ficir  &om  two  black  pyra- 
midal hills,  in  the  flash  of  a  superb  sunset.  The  ground  was 
trayersed  by  broad  strata  of  gray  granite,  which  lay  on  the 
surface  in  huge  boulders.  Our  camels  here  found  a  few  bunch- 
es of  dry,  yellow  grass,  whidi  had  pierced  the  grayelly  soiL 
To  the  south-east  was  a  mountain  called  by  the  Arabs  JJjebel 
Nogara  (the  Mountain  of  the  Drum),  because,  as  Eyoub  de- 
clared, a  deyil  who  had  his  residence  among  its  rocks,  frequent- 
ly beat  a  drum  at  night,  to  scare  the  passing  carayans. 

The  stars  were  sparkling  freshly  and  clearly  when  I  rose, 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  and  Djebel  Mokrdt  lay  like 
a  £unt  shadow  on  the  southern  horizon.  The  sun  reyealed  a 
lew  isolated  peaks  to  the  right  and  left,  but  merely  distant 
isles  on  the  yast,  smooth  ocean  of  the  Desert.  It  was  a  rap- 
ture to  breaihe  air  of  such  transcendent  purity  and  sweetness. 
I  breakfasted  on  the  immense  floor,  sitting  in  the  sun,  and  then 
jogged  on  all  day,  in  a  heat  of  90°,  towards  Djebel  Mokrlit, 
which  seemed  as  far  off  as  oyer.  The  sun  went  down,  and  it 
was  still  ahead  of  us.  "  That  is  a  JDjebel  8ha/ytcm^^^  I  said  tc 
Eyoub ;  "  or  rather,  it  is  no  mountain ;  it  is  an  a&ite."  '^  0 
Effendi!"  said  the  old  man,  "don't  speak  of  afirites  hera 
There  are  many  in  this  part  of  the  Desert,  and  if  a  man  trayels 
alone  here  at  night,  one  of  them  walks  behind  him  and  forces 
him  to  go  fc^ward  and  forward,  until  he  has  lost  his  path." 
We  rode  on  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars— silently  at 
first,  but  presently  Shekh  Ali  began  to  sing  his  fayorite  song 
<tf  *<  YaUah  saladmeht  eUhamdu  liUdhfdh  beldmehj''  and  one 
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•f  the  Kenoos,  to  beguile  the  way,  reeited  in  a  ohanting  tone 
oq>ioii0  passages  from  the  Koran.  Among  other  things,  he 
related  the  history  of  Joseph,  which  Achmet  translated  to  me 
The  whole  story  would  be  too  long  to  repeat^  bat  portions  of  i\ 
are  interesting. 

^  After  Joseph  had  been  tiirown  into  the  well,''  continued 
the  Kenoos,  '^  a  carayan  of  Arabs  came  along,  and  began  to 
draw  water  for  the  cameb,  when  one  of  the  men  said :  '  O 
Shekh,  there  is  something  in  the  well'  '  Well,'  said  the  Shekh, 
'  if  it  be  a  man,  he  belongs  to  me,  but  if  it  be  goods,  you  may 
have  them.'  So  they  drew  it  up,  and  it  was  Joseph,  and  the 
Shekh  took  him  to  Cairo  and  sold  him  to  Azeez  (Potiphar).' 
[I  omit  his  account  of  Potiphar's  wife,  which  could  not  well  be 
repeated.]  When  Joseph  was  in  prison,  he  told  what  was  the 
meamng  of  the  dreams  of  Sultan  Faraoon's  baker  and  butler 
who  were  imprisoned  with  him.  The  Sultan  himself  soon 
afterwards  had  a  dream  about  seven  fat  cows  eating  seven  lean 
ones,  which  nobody  could  explain.  Then  the  jailer  went  to 
Faraoon,  and  said :  '  Here  is  Joseph,  in  jail — he  can  tell  you 
all  about  it.'  Faraoon  said :  '  Bring  him  here,  then.'  So  they 
put  Joseph  in  a  bath,  washed  him,  shaved  his  head,  gave  him 
a  new  white  turban,  and  took  him  to  the  Sultan,  who  said  to 
him :  *  Can  you  explain  my  dream  ? '  '  To  be  sure  I  can,'  said 
Joseph,  'but  if  I  tell  you,  you  must  make  me  keeper  of  your 
magazines.'  <Yery  well:'  said  Faraoon.  Then  Joseph  told 
how  the  sevtti  fat  cows  meant  seven  years  wh^i  the  Nile  would 
have  two  inundations  a  year,  and  the  seven  lean  oows,  seven 
years  afterwards  when  it  would,  have  no  inundation  at  all ;  and 
he  said  to  Faraoon  that  since  he  was  now  magaaine^keeper,  he 
should  take  from  all  the  country  as  far  as  Assouany  during  the 
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seyen  &t  years,  enough  wheat  and  donrra  and  beans,  to  last 
during  the  seven  lean  ones."  The  narrator  mi^t  have 
added  that  the  breed  of  fat  kine  has  neyer  been  restored,  all 
the  cattle  of  Egypt  being  undoubted  descendants  of  the  lean 
stock. 

Two  hours  after  sunset,  we  killed  Djebel  Mokrat,  as  the 
Arabs  say :  that  is,  turned  its  comer.  The  weary  camels  were 
let  loose  among  some  clumps  of  dry,  rustling  reeds,  and  I 
stretched  myself  out  on  the  sand,  after  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle.  Our  water  was  nearly  exhausted  by  this  time,  and 
the  provisions  were  reduced  to  hermits'  &re — ^bread,  rice  and 
dates.  I  had,  however,  the  spice  of  a  savage  appetite,  which 
was  no  sooner  appeased,  than  I  fell  into  a  profoxmd  sleep.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the  little  don- 
keys owned  by  the  Kenoos.  These  animals  not  only  carried 
provisions  and  water  for  themselves  and  their  masters,  the 
whole  distance,  but  the  latter  rode  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
way ;  yet  they  kept  up  with  the  cameb,  plying  their  little  legs 
as  ambitiously  the  last  day  as  the  first.  I  doubt  whether  a 
horse  would  have  accomplished  as  much  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

The  next  morning  we  started  joyfully,  in  hope  of  seeing 
the  Nile,  and  even  Eyoub,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Eo- 
rosko,  helped  to  load  the  camels.  In  an  hour  we  passed  the 
mountain  of  Mokrit,  but  the  same  endless  plain  of  yellow 
gravel  extended  before  us  to  the  horiaon.  Eyoub  had  promised 
that  wa  should  reach  Abou-Hammed  in  half  a  day,  and  even 
pointed  out  some  distant  blue  mountains  in  the  south,  as  being 
beyond  the  Nile.  Nevertheless,  we  travelled  nearly  till  noon 
without  any  ohange  of  scenery,  and  no  more  appearance  of  river 
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tlumtheftlwndantsti^ainsof  the  mirtge,  (mall  ndea.  Idnak 
a  J  last  cup  of  water  for  breakfast,  and  then  continned  my  march 
in  the  burning  son,  with  rather  dismal  spirits.  Finally,  the 
Desert,  which  had  been  rising  since  we  left  the  mountain,  be- 
gan to  descend,  and  I  saw  something  like  round  granite  bould- 
ers lying  on  the  edge  of  the  horison.  ^'  Effsndi,  see  the  doimi 
teees  1 "  cried  Eyoub.  I  looked  again :  they  vf9re  doimi-palms, 
and  so  broad  and  green  that  they  must  certainly  stand  near 
water.  Soon  we  descended  into  a  hollow  in  the  plain,  looking 
down  which  I  saw  to  ^  south  a  thick  groye  of  trees,  and  orer 
their  tops  the  shining  sur&oe  of  the  Nile.  "  Ali,"  I  called  to 
my  sailor-servant,  '<  look  at  that  great  hahr  shaytan  /  "  The 
son  of  the  Nile,  who  had  never  before,  in  all  his  life,  been  more 
than  a  day  out  of  si^t  of  its  current,  was  almost  beside  him- 
self with  joy.  "Wallah,  master,"  he  cried,  *<thatisno  river 
of  the  Devil :  it  is  the  real  Nile — ^the  water  of  Paradise."  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  his  extravagant  delight  ''If  you 
were  to  give  me  five  piastres,  master,"  said  he,  "I  would  not 
drink  the  bitter  water  of  Mi\rr-hit."  The  guide  made  me  a 
salutation,  in  his  dry  way,  and  the  two  Nubians  greeted  me 
with  "  a  great  welcome  to  you,  0,  Efiiandi  1 "  With  every  step 
the  valley  unfolded  before  me-H9Uch  rich  deeps  of  f&nlike  foli- 
age, such  a  glory  in  the  green  of  the  beans  and  lupins,  sueh 
radiance  bey<md  description  in  the  dance  of  the  sunbeams  on 
the  water  I  The  landscape  was  balm  to  my  burning  eyes,  and 
the  mere  sight  of  the  glorious  green  herbage  was  a  sensuow 
delight^  in  iriiich  I  rioted  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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A  Dnoght  of  Wat«r~Aboa-Huam«d— The  Ishnd  of  Mokrtt— Ethlopka  Boenerj^ 
The  People— An  Ababd^h  Apollo— Encampment  on  the  Nile— Tomb  of  en  Engltoh- 
men— Een*e  Wedding— A  White  Arab— The  Lent  Daj  of  the  Tear-Aboa-Haabjm 
— Inddente— Loaa  of  my  Thermometer— The  "Valley  of  Wild  Aesee— The  Eleyenth 
Oataraet— Approach  to  Berber— Ynltares—Eyoab  Outwitted— We  reach  El  Mek 
bejref— The  CaraTan  Broken  np. 

AcHifBT  and  I  b^an  to  feel  thirst,  so  we  harried  on  in  ad- 
yance,  to  the  mud  hamlet  of  Abon-Hammed.  We  dismounted 
oD  the  bank  of  the  riyer,  where  we  were  reoeiyed  by  a  dark 
Abab4^i  ^^^  ^&B  officiating  in  place  of  the  Goyemor,  and  in- 
yiled^Hme  to  take  possession  of  the  latter's  house.  Achmet 
gaye  him  a  large  wooden  bowl  and  told  him  to  fill  it  from  the 
Kile,  and  we  would  talk  to  him  afterwards.  I  shall  neyer  for- 
get a^  luxury  of  that  long,  deep  draught    My  body  absorbed 
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the  water  as  rapidly  as  the  hot  sand  of  the  Desert,  and  I  drank 
at  least  a  quart  without  feeling  satisfied.  I  preferred  my  tent 
to  the  (Joyernor's  house,  and  had  it  pitched  where  I  could  look 
out  on  the  river  and  the  palms.  Abou-Hammed  is  a  miserable 
Tillage,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  Ababdehs  and  Bisharees. 
The  Desert  here  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  while  the  oppo- 
site banks  were  as  green  as  emerald.  There  was  a  Urge  mud 
fortress,  with  round  bastions  at  the  corner.^,  to  the  west,  of  the 
village.  It  formerly  belonged  to  an  Ababdeh  Shekh,  but  waa 
then  deserted. 

In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  to  the  ialand  of  Mokr^t,  which 
lies  opposite.  The  vessel  was  a  sort  of  a  canoe,  made  of  pieisea 
of  the  doum-palm,  tied  together  witli  ropes  and  plastered  with 
mud.  My  oarsmen  were  two  boys  of  ^fteisn^  half-Daked  fellows 
with  long,  wild  hair,  yet  very  strong  and  symmetrical  limbs 
and  handsome  features.  I  landed  in  the  shade  of  the 
palma,  and  walked  for  half  an  hour  along  the  shore,  through 
patches  of  dourra  and  cotton,  watered  by  the  creaking  mills. 
The  whole  island,  which  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  long,  is 
level  and  might  be  made  productive,  but  the  natives  only  cul- 
tivate a  narrow,  strip  along  the  water.  The  trees  were  donm 
and  date  palm  and  acacia,  and  I  saw  in  the  distance  others  of 
a  rich,  dark  green,  which  appeared  to  be  sycamore.  The  hip- 
popotamus is  found  here,  and  the  boatmen  showed  me  the 
enormous  tracks  of  three,  which  had  made  havoc  among  their 
bean-patches  the  day  before.  As  I  was  returning  to  the  boat 
I  met  three  natives,  taU,  strong,  stately  men.  I  greeted  them 
witn  "  Peace  be  with  you  I "  and  they  answered  "  Pea<5D  be 
with  you,"  at  the  same  time  offering  their  hands.  We  talked 
for  some  time  in  broken  Arabic,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  sod) 
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good-will  expressed  in  savage  features.  In  fact,  all  the  faces  I 
now  saw  were  of  a  snperior  stamp  to  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  expressed  not  only  more  strength  and  independence,  but 
more  kindness  and  gentleness. 

I  procured  a  lean  sheep  for  eight  piastres,  and  after  Ach- 
met  had  ehosen  the  best  parts  for  my  dinner,  I  gave  the  re- 
mainder  to  Eyoub  and  the  Bishirees.  The  camels  were  driven 
down  to  the  river,  but  only  three  drank  out  of  the  six.  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  shade  of  the  tent,  and  looked  at  the  broad  blue 
enrrent  of  the  Nile  for  hours,  without  being  wearied  of  the 
«eene.  Groups  of  tall  Bishdrees  stood  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance, gazing  upon  m%  for  a  Frank  traveller  was  no  common 
flight  In  the  evening  I  attempted  to*  reduce  my  desert  tem- 
perature by  a  bath  in  the  river,  bat  I  had  become  so  sensitive 
to  ixM  that  the  water  made  me  shudder  in  every  nerve,  and  it 
required  a  doable  portion  of  pipes  and  coffee  to  restore  my 
natural  warmth. 

I  left  Abou-Hammed  at  noon  the  next  day,  having  been 
detained  by  some  government  tax  on  camels,  which  my  Bishi- 
rees  were  called  upon  to  pay.  Our  road  followed  the  river,  oeca- 
flionally  taking  to  the  Desert  for  a  short  distance,  to  cut  off  a 
bend,  but  never  losing  sight  of  the  dark  dumps  of  palms  and 
the  vivid  eoloring  of  the  grain  on  the  western  bank.  The 
flcenery  bore  a  very  Afferent  stamp  from  that  of  Egypt  The 
colors  were  dur ker,  richer  and  stronger,  the  light  more  intense 
and  Rowing,  and  all  forma  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  pene- 
trated with  a  more  full  and  impassioned  expression  of  life. 
The  green  of  the  fields  actually  seemed  to  throb  under  the 
fiery  gush  of  sunshine,  and  the  palm  leaves  to  thrill  and  trem* 
Ue  in  the  hot  blue  air.     The  people  were  glorious  barbarian*— • 
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large,  tall,  faU-limbed,  with  open,  warm,  intelligent  facee  and 
Instroas  black  e^es.  They  dieas  with  more  neatness  than  the 
Egyptian  Fellahs,  and  their  long  hair,  though  profusely  smear- 
ed  with  suet,  is  arranged  with  some  taste  an4  clothes  their 
heads  better  than  the  dirty  cotton  skull-cap.  Among  those  I 
saw  at  Abou-Hammed  were  two  youths  of  about  seventeen, 
who  were  wonderfully  beautifuL  On^  of  them  played  a  sort 
of  coarse  reed  flute,  and  the  other  a  rude  stringed  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  tambour.  He  was  a  superb  fellow,  with  the 
purest  straight  Egyptian  features,  and  large,  brilliant,  melting 
black  eyes.  Every  posture  of  his  body  expressed  a  grace  the 
most  striking  because  it  was  wholly  unstudied.  I  have  never 
seen  human  forms  stipe»ior  to  these  two.  The  first,*  whom  I 
named  the  Apollo  Ababdese,  joined  my  caravan,  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Berber.  He  carried  with  him  all  his  wealth — ^a  flute,  a 
sword,  and  a  heavy  shield  of  hippopotamus  hide.  His  features 
were  as  perfectly  (egular  as  tiie  Greek,  but  softer  and  roi^der 
in  outline.  His  limbs  were  without  a  fault,  and  the  light  poise 
of  his  head  on  the  slender  neck,  the  fine  play  of  his  shoulder- 
blades  and  the  muscles  of  his  bock,  as  he  walked  before  pie^ 
wearing  only  a  narrow  cloth  arou])d  his  loins,j  would  have 
charmed  a  sculptor^^  eye.  He  walked  among  my  camel-dri 
vers  as  Apollo  might  have  walked  among  the  other  shepherds 
of  King  Admetus.  Like  the  god,  his  implement  was  the  flute; 
he  was  a  wanderbg  minstrel,  and  earned  his  livelihood  by  play- 
ing at  the*  festivals  of  the  Ababdehs.  His  name  was  Eesa,  the 
Arabic  for  Jesus.  I  should  have  been  willing  to  take  several 
shades  of  his  complexion  if  I  could  have  had  with  them  his 
perfect  ripeness,  roundness  and  symmetry  of  body  and  limb. 
He  told  me  that  he  smoked  no  tobacco  and  drank  no  arat* 
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ie^f  but  only  water  and  milk — a  true  offshoot  of  the  golden 
agel  •• 


Ab*M*fi  Flute  and  Tttnbour  Playi^ra* 

We  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  cluster  of  doum-palms. 
near  the  Nile.  The  soil,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  millet-patch- 
es  which  covered  the  bank,  was  a  loose  white  sand,  and  shone 
like  snow  under  the  moon,  while  the  doum-leaves  rustled  with 
as  dry  and  e'mrp  a  sound  as  bare  boughs  under  a  northern  sky. 
The  wind  blew  fresh,  but  we  wer^  sheltered  by  a  little  rise  of 
land,  and  the  tent  stood  firm.  The  temperature  (72°)  was 
delicious ;  the  stars  sparkled  radiantly,  and  the  song  of  crickets 
among  the  millet  reminded  me  of  home.  No  sooner  had  we 
encamped  than  Eesa  ran  off  to  some  huts  which  he  spied  in 
che  distance,  and  told  the  natives  that  they  must  immediately 
bring  all  their  sheep  and  fowls  to  the  Effendi.  The  poor  peo- 
ple came  to  inquire  whether  they  must  part  with  their  stock, 
and  were  very  glad  when  they  found  that  we  wanted  nothing. 
I  took  only  two  cucumbers  which  an  old  man  brought  and 
humbly  plaoed  at  my  feet 
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The  next  morniDg  I  walked  ahead,  following  the  riyer  bank, 
bat  the  camels  took  a  shorter  road  thh>mgh  the  Desert,  and 
passed  me  nnobseryed.  After  walking  two  hours,  I  songht  for 
them  in  every  direction,  and  finally  oune  apon>Ali,  who  was 
doing  his  best  to  hold  my  dromedary  down.  No  so<mer  had  I 
straddled  the  beast  than  he  rose  and  set  off  on  a  swinging  gal- 
lop to  rejoin  the  caravan.  Baring  th^  day  oar  road  led  along 
the  edge  of  the  Desert,  sometimes  in  the  sand  and  sometimes 
oyer  grayelly  soil,  ooyered  with  patches  of  thorny  shrabs.  Until 
I  reached  the  yiUage  of  Abou-Hashym,  in  the  evening,  there 
was  no  mark  of  ealtiyation  on  the  eastern  bank,  though  I  saw 
in  places  the  signs  of  fields  which  had  long  since  been  desert- 
ed. I  passed  several  burying  grounds,  in  (me  of  which  the 
guide  showed  me  the  grave  of  Mr.  Melly,  an  English  gentle- 
man who  died  there  about  a  year  previous,  on  his  return  to 
Egypt  with  his  fiunily,  after  a  journey  to  Khartoum.  His 
tomb  was  merely  an  oblong  mound  of  unbumt  brick,  with  a 
rough  stone  at  the  head  and  foot.  It  had  been  strictly  re- 
spected by  the  natives,  who  informed  me  that  large  sums  were 
given  to  them  to  keep  it  in  order  and  watch  it  at  night  They 
also  told  me  that  after  his  death  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  shroud.  The  only  muslin  in  the  neighborhood  was  a 
piece  belonging  to  an  old  Shekh,  who  had  kept  it  many  years,  in 
anticipation  of  his  own  death.  It  was  sacred,  having  been  sent 
to  Mecca  and  dipped  in  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem.  In  this  the 
body  was  wrapped  and  laid  in  the  earth.  The  grave  was  in  a 
dreary  spot,  out  of  sight  of  the  river  and  surrounded  by  desert 
thorns. 

We  had  a  strong  north-wind  all  day.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less^ but  a  fine  white  film  filled  the  air,  and  the  distant  mou]> 
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taiiui  had  the  pale,  bine-gray  tint  of  an  Bngliah  landflcape.  The 
Bishareee  wrapped  themBelyes  closely  in  their  mantles  as  they 
walked,  bat  Eesa  only  tightened  the  cloth  around  his  loins, 
and  allowed  free  play  to  his  glorious  limbs.  He  informed  me 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Berber  to  make  preparations  for  his 
marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  in  another  moon.  He  and 
Hossayn  explained  to  me  how  the  Ababdehs  would  then  come 
together,  feast  on  camel's  flesh,  and  dance  their  sword-dances. 
"  I  shall  go  to  your  wedding,  too,"  I  said  to  Eesa.  "  Will  you 
indeed,  O  Effendi  1 "  he  cried,  with  delist :  '<then  I  shall  kill 
my  she^»mel,  and  giye  you  the  best  piece."  I  asked  whether 
I  should  be  kindly  receiTcd  among  the  Ababdehs,  and  Eyoub 
declared  that  the  men  would  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  that  the 
women  were  afraid  of  Franks.  "  But,"  said  Achmet,  *'  the 
Effendi  is  no  Frank."  ''  How  is  this  ?"  said  Eyoub,  turning 
to  me.  '^  Achmet  is  right,"  I  answered ;  "  I  am  a  white  Arab, 
from  India."  '^But  do  you  not  speak  the  Frank  language, 
when  you  talk  with  each  other  ?"  '*No,"  said  Achmet,  '^we 
talk  Hindustanee."  "  O,  praised  be  Allah ! "  cried  Hossayn, 
clapping  his  hands  with  joy :  "praised  be  Allah,  that  you  are 
an  Arab,  like  ourselTcs  1 "  and  there  was  such  pleasure  in  the 
£BM}es  of  all,  that  I  immediately  repented  of  haying  deceived 
them.  They  assured  me,  however,  that  the  Ababdehs  would 
not  mily  admit  me  into  their  tribe,  but  that  I  might  have  the 
handsomest  Ababdiyeh  that  could  be  found,  for  a  wife.  Hos- 
sayn had  abeady  asked  Achmet  to  many  the  eldest  of  his  two 
daughters,  who  was  then  eleven  years  old. 

I  passed  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1851  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  near  AbouHashym.  There  was  a  wild,  green  island 
in  the  stream,  and  reefs  of  black  rock,  which  broke  ihe  current 
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into  rapids.  The  opposite  shore  was  greeo  snd  loyely,  crown 
ed  with  groups  of  palms,  between  whose  stems  I  had  glimpses 
of  blue  mountains  far  to  the  south  and  west.  The  tempera- 
ture was  mild,  and  the  ur  full  of  the  aroma  of  mimosa  blos- 
soms. When  night  cune  on  I  enjoyed  the  splendid  moon  and 
starlight  of  the  tropics,  and  watched  the  Southern  Gross  rise 
above  the  horixon.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  beat  their 
wooden  drums  lustily  all  night,  to  scare  the  hippopotami  away 
from  their  bean-fields.  My  dream  before  waking  was  of  an 
immense  lion,  which  I  had  tamed,  and  which  walked  beside 
me — a  propitious  omen,  said  the  Arabs. 

The  morning  was  so  cold  that  the  Bishirees  were  very  lan- 
guid in  their  movements,  and  even  I  was  obliged  to  don  my 
capote.  Eesa  helped  the  men  in  all  the  freedom  of  his  naked 
limbs,  and  showed  no  signs  of  numbness.  The  village  of 
Abou-Hashym  extends  for  three  or  four  miles  along  the  river, 
and  looked  charming  in  the  morning  sunshine,  with  its  bright 
fields  of  wheat,  cotton  and  dourra  spread  out  in  front  of  the 
tidy  clay  houses.  The  men  were  at  work  among  the  grain, 
directing  the  course  of  the  water,  and  shy  children  tended  the 
herds  of  black  goats  that  browsed  on  the  thorns  skirting  the 
Desert.  The  people  greeted  me  very  cordially,  and  when  I 
stopped  to  wait  for  the  camels  an  old  man  came  running  up  to 
inquire  if  I  had  lost  the  way.  The  western  bank  of  the  river 
is  still  richer  and  more  thickly  populated,  and  the  large  town 
of  Bedjem,  capital  of  the  Beyooda  country,  lies  just  opposite 
Abou-Hashym.  After  leaving  the  latter  place  our  road  swerv- 
ed still  more  from  the  Nile,  and  took  a  straight  course  over  a 
rolling  desert  tract  of  stones  and  thorns,  to  avoid  a  very  long 
curve  of  the  stream.     The  air  was  still  strong  from  the  north. 
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and  the  same  gray  vapor  tempered  the  sanshine  and  toned 
down  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  landscape. 

We  passed  several  small  hnrying-groonds,  in  which  many 
of  the  graves  were  decked  with  small  white  flags  stuck  on 
poles,  and  others  had  bowls  of  water  placed  at  the  head — a 
custom  for  which  I  could  get  no  explanation.  Near  El  Bagh- 
ejr,  where  we  struck  the  river  again,  we  met  two  Bedouins, 
who  had  turned  merchants  and  were  taking  a  drove  of  camels 
to  Egypt.  One  of  them  had  the  body  of  a  gazelle  which  he 
had  shot  two  days  before,  hanging  at  his  saddle,  and  offered  to 
sell  to  me,  but  the  flesh  had  become  too  dry  and  hard  for  my 
tee^  Ali  succeeded  in  buying  a  pair  of  fowls  for  three  pias- 
tres, and  brought  me,  besides,  some  doum-nuts,  of  the  last 
year's  growth.  I  could  make  no  impression  on  them  until  the 
rind  had  been  pounded  with  stones.  The  taste  was  like  that  of 
^  ^gerbread,  and  when  fresh,  must  be  very  agreeable.  In  the 
fields  I  noticed  a  new  kind  of  grain,  the  heads  of  which  resem- 
Ued  rice.  The  natives  called  it  dookhn,  and  said  that  it  was  even 
more  nutritious  than  wheat  or  dourra,  though  not  so  palatable. 

I  signaUied  New- Year's  Day,  1852,  by  breaking  my  ther* 
mometer,  which  fell  out  of  my  pocket  as  I  was  mounting  my 
dromedary.  It  was  impossible  to  replace  it,  and  one  point 
wherein  my  journey  might  have  been  useful  was  thus  lost 
The  variations  of  temperature  at  different  hours  of  the  day 
were  very  remarkable,  and  on  leaving  Korosko  I  had  com* 
menoed  a  record  which  I  intended  to  keep  during  the  whole  of 
my  stay  in  Oentral  Africa.*    In  the  evening  I  found  in  the 

*  Hie  following  record  of  the  temperature,  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Kdroeko  to  the  date  of  the  accident  which  deprived  me  of  the  thermom- 
9» 
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Nik  a  fish  about  four  feet  long,  iriiieh  had  just  been  killed  by 
a  crooodile.  It  wa«  lying  near  the  water's  edge,  and  as  I  de- 
scended the  bank  to  examine  it,  two  slender  black  serpents  slid 
away  from  before,  my  feet. 

We  struck  the  tent  early  the  next  morning,  and  entered 
on  the  akahay  or  pass  of  the  Wady  el-homar.  (Valley  of 
Asses.)  It  was  a  barren,  stony  tract,  intersected  with  long 
hollows,  which  produced  a  growth  of  thorns  and  a  hard,  dry 
grass,  the  blades  of  which  cut  the  fingers  that  attempted  to 
pluck  it.  We  passed  two  short  ranges  of  low  hills,  which 
showed  the  same  strata  of  coal-black  shale,  as  in  the  Nubian 
Desert.  The  akaha  takes  its  name  from  the  numbers  of  wild 
asses  which  are  found  in  it.  These  beasts  are  remarkably  shy 
and  fleet,  but  are  sometimes  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Arabs. 
We  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  but  saw  nothing  more  than  their 
tracks  in  the  sand.     We  met  seyeral  companies  of  the  village 

eter,  is  interestiDg,  m  it  ahowsa  yariation  fully  equal  to  that  of  <mr  owa 
Ta.il  ISh.  Sf.m. 
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Arabs,  travellii^  on  foot  or  on  donkej&  The  women  were 
nnTeiled,  and  wore  the  same  cotton  mantle  as  the  men,  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  They  were  all  tolerably  old, 
and,  unlike  the  men,  were  excessively  ugly.  An  Ababdeh, 
riding  on  his  dromedary,  joined  company  with  us.  He  was 
naked  to  the  loins,  strongly  and  gracefully  built,  atid  sat  erect 
on  his  high,  narrow  saddle,  as  if  he  and  his  animal  were  one-^* 
a  sort  of  camel-centaur.  His  hair  was  profuse  and  bushy,  but 
of  a  fine,  silky  texture,  and  ^'  short  Numidian  curl,*^  very  dif- 
ferent firom  the  crisp  wool  of  the  genuine  negro. 

In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  Nile  again,  at  his  Elev- 
eskth  Cataract  For  a  space  of  two  or  three  miles  his  bed  is 
filled  with  masses  of  black  rock,  in  some  places  forming  dams, 
over  which  the  current  roars  in  its  swift  descent  The  eastern 
bank  is  desert  and  uninhabited,  but  the  western  delighted  the 
eye  with  the  green  brilliance  of  its  fields.  In  a  patdi  of  desert 
grass  we  started  a  large  and  beautiful  gazelle,  spotted  like  a 
fallow-deer.  I  rode  towards  it  and  approached  within  thirty 
yards  before  it  moved  away.  At  sunset  we  reached  a  village 
called  Ginnaynetoo,  the  commencement  of  the  Berber  country 
The  inhabitants,  who  dwelt  mostly  in  tents  of  palm-matting, 
were  very  friendly.  As  I  was  lying  in  my  tent,  in  the  even- 
ing, two,  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  persons  of  tfab  place, 
came  in,  saluted  me  with  ''Peace  be  with  youl^^  and  asked 
for  my  health,  to  which  I  replied :  ''  Very  good,  Allah  be 
praised  1 "  Each  of  them  then  took  my  hand  in  his,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  and  forehead,  and  quietly  retired. 

We  resumed  our  march  through  a  dry,  rolling  country, 
grown  with  thorns,  acacias  in  fiower,  and  oooasional  doum- 
trees.    Beyond  ^^  NUe,  whose  current  wan  no  longer  to  be 
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seen,  stretched  the  long  mountain  of  Berber,  whioh  we  first 
discerned  the  day  previoos,  when  crossing  the  rise  of  ike  Wa- 
dj  el-homar.  The  opposite  bank  was  a  sea  of  vivid  green,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Near  the  water  the  bean  and  la* 
pin  flourished  in  thick  clusters ;  behind  them  extended  fields 
of  cotton,  oi  a  rich,  dark  foliage ;  and  still  beyond,  tall  ranks 
of  dourra,  heavy  with  ripening  heads.  Island^like  groups  of 
date-trees  and  doum-palms  studded  this  rich  bed  of  vegetation, 
and  the  long,  blue  slope  of  the  mountain  gave  a  crowning 
charm  to  the  landscape.  As  we  approached  the  capital  of 
Berber,  the  villages  on  our  right  became  more  frequent,  but 
our  path  still  lay  over  the  dry  plain,  shimmering  with  the  lakes 
of  the  mirage.  We  passed  a  score  of  huge  vultures,  which 
had  so  gorged  themselves  with  the  carcase  of  a  camel,  that 
they  could  scarcely  move  out  of  our  way.  Among  them  were 
several  white  hawks,  a  company  of  crows,  and  one  tall  black 
stork,  nearly  five  feet  in  height,  which  walked  about  with  the 
deliberate  pace  of  a  staid  clergyman.  Flocks  of  quail  rose 
before  our  very  feet,  and  a  large  gray  dove,  with  a  peculiar 
cooing  note,  was  very  abundant  on  the  trees. 

My  skoA/tan  of  a  guide,  Eyoub,  wanted  to  stop  at  a  village 
called  El  Khassa,  which  we  reached  at  two  o'clock.  El  Me- 
kheyre^  he  said,  was  far  ahead,  and  we  could  not  get  there ;  he 
would  give  us  a  sheep  for  our  dinner  \  the  EfTendi  must  prove 
his  hospitality  (but  all  at  the  Efiendi^s  expense),  and  many 
other  weighty  reasons — ^but  it  would  not  da  I  pushed  on 
ahead,  made  inquiries  of  the  natives,  and  in  two  hours  saw  be- 
fore me  the  mud  fortress  of  El  Mekheyre£  The  camel-men, 
who  were  very  tired,  from  the  long  walk  from  Korosko,  would 
willingly  have  stopped  at  El  Khassa,  but  when  I  pointed  oa^ 
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Berber,  and  Aehmet  told  them  they  could  not  deceive  me,  for 
I  had  the  truth  written  in  a  book,  thej  said  not  a  word. 

We  entered  the  town,  which  was  larger,  cleaner  and  hand* 
Bomer  than  any  place  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Siout  Ar^ 
naout  soldiers  were  mixed  with  the  Arabs  in  the  streets,  and 
we  met  a  harem  of  Cairene  ladies  taking  a  walk,  under  the 
escort  of  two  eunuchs.  One  of  them  stopped  and  greeted  us, 
and  her  large  black  eyes  sparkled  between  the  folds  of  her  veil 
as  she  exclaimed,  in  great  apparent  delight :  ^'  Ah,  I  know  you 
oome  from  Cairo ! "  I  passed  through  the  streets,  found  a 
good  place  for  my  tent  on  the  high  bank  above  the  water,  and 
by  an  hour  before  sunset  was  comfortably  encamped.  I  gave 
the  men  their  backsheesh — forty-seven  piastres  in  all,  with 
which  they  were  well  satisfied,  and  they  then  left  for  the  tents 
of  their  tribe,  about  two  hours  distant.  I  gave  Eesa  some 
trinkets  for  his  bride,  whioh  he  took  with  "Gk>d  reward 
joa  1"  preised  my  hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  went  with  them. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

MT     BBOBPTIOV     IK     BBBBBB. 

▲  W«ddlog— Mj  B«oeptton  bj  th«  Mllitarj  Goremor— Aohmet— The  Bridegroom— A 
ItneM— I  em  en  Amerioea  Bej— KAff— The  Bej^s  Yialt— The  GItII  Gorfrnor- 
▲boot  the  NeT7— The  Ptiert^  YWt-BldiBC  in  Stete-Tbe  DongoleM  Stillioo— A 
Marohant'e  Honee— The  Town— Dinner  et  the  GoTernor'»--The  Peine  of  Bojrel^— 
A  Belate  to  the  Americen  Fleg— Depertare. 

I  WAS  sittiiig  at  mj  teBt-door  at  dusk,  after  a  loziiriaafl  dinner 
of  fowls  and  mdons,  whesx  we  suddenly  heard  a  great  sound  of 
dnims  and  Arab  singing,  with  repeated  discharges  of  musket- 
ry. The  people  told  us  that  a  marriage  was  being  celebrated, 
and  proposed  that  I  should  go  and  take  part  in  the  festivities. 
I  therefore  partly  resumed  my  Frank  dress,  and  told  Aohmet 
that  he  must  no  longer  represent  me  as  a  Turk,  since,  in  the 
conquered  countries  of  Soud&n  the  ruling  race  is  eyen  more 
unpopular  than  the  Franks.  "  Well,  master,"  said  he ;  "  but 
I  must  at  least  make  you  an  American  Bey,  because  some 
rank  is  necessary  in  these  countries."  He  took  a  lantern,  and 
we  set  out,  in  the  direction  of  the  noise& 

As  we  passed  the  mosque,  a  priest  informed  us  that  the 
wedding  was  at  the  Govemor^s  house,  and  that  the  bridegroom 
was  the  son  of  a  former  Gk)vemor's  w^keel,  or  deputy.     The 
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dnunB  gaided  us  to  a  spacious  court-yard,  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  guards  in  festive  dresses.  The  court  was  lighted  by  a 
large  open  brazier  of  charcoal,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  high 
pole,  and  by  various  colored  lanterns.  Long  benches  were 
ranged  across  the  central  space,  facing  the  €k>vemor^s  man* 
sion,  and  upon  them  sat  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
listening  to  the  music.  The  Amaout  soldiers,  in  their  pictu* 
resque  dresses,  were  squatted  around  the  walls,  their  yata- 
ghans and  long  guns  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  The  musi- 
cians sat  on  a  raised  platform,  beside  the  steps  leading  to  the 
door.  There  were  half  a  dozen  drums,  some  Arab  flutes,  and 
a  chorus  of  strong-lunged  singers,  who  chanted  a  wild,  barbaric 
epithalamium,  in  perfect  time  and  accord.  The  people  all  sa- 
luted us  respectfully,  and  invited  us  to  enter.  The  Albanian 
guards  ushered  us  into  a  lofty  room,  roofed  with  palm-logs, 
which  were  carefully  chosen  for  their  size  and  straightness. 
A  broad,  cushioned  divan  ran  around  two  sides  of  the  apart- 
menl  Here  sat  the  military  €k>vemor,  with  his  principal  offi- 
oen,  while  richly-dressed  soldiers  stood  in  waiting.  An  im- 
mense glass  lantern  gave  light  to  this  striking  picture. 

The  Governor,  who  was  called  Yagheshir  Bey  (although 
he  held  the  lower  rank  of  a  Sanjdk),  was  an  Albanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  Berber  and  Shendy. 
He  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  made  room  for  me 
beside  him  on  the  divan.  He  was  a  tall,  stately  man,  about 
fifty  years  of  age ;  his  face  was  remarkably  handsome,  with  a 
mild,  benevolent  expression,  and  he  had  the  manners  of  a  fin- 
ished gentleman.  On  my  left  hand  was  one  of  his  officers, 
also  a  tall,  fur-capped  Albanian.  I  presented  both  of  the  digni- 
turies  with  d||ar8,  for  which  they  seemed  to  have  a  greal 
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relish.  Ooifee  Boon  appeared,  served  by  negro  slaves,  in  rich 
bkie  dresses,  and  then  the  Bey*s  shebook,  with  a  moath-pieoe 
studded  with  diamonds,  was  filled  for  me.  The  slaves  present- 
ly returned,  with  large  glass  cups  filled  with  delicious  sherbet, 
which  they  offered  upon  gold-firinged  napkins.  Aohmet,  being 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  €k>vemor,  was  mistaken  by  the 
attendants  for  the  American  Bey,  notwithstanding  his  dark 
complexion,  and  served  first.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
conrUy  ease  of  his  manners,  whidi  belonged  rather  to  the  bom 
son  of  a  Pasha,  than  to  the  poor  orphan  boy  of  Luxor,  indebt- 
ed only  to  his  h<mesty,  quick  sense,  and  the  kindness  of  an 
English  lady,  for  a  better  fitte  than  that  of  the  common  Fel- 
lahs of  Egypt  Yet  with  all  the  respect  which  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  command,  his  devotion  to  me,  as  a  servant,  was 
unchanged,  and  he  was  as  unremitting  in  his  attentions  as  if 
soul  and  body  had  been  given  him  expressly  for  my  use. 

The  Bey,  learning  that  I  was  bound  for  Khartoum,  sent  a 
soldier  for  the  shekh  of  the  harbor,  whom  he  commanded,  in 
my  presence,  to  procure  a  boat  for  me,  and  see  that  it  was 
ready  to  sail  the  next  day.  The  only  boats  in  this  region  are 
rough,  open  crafts,  but  the  shekh  promised  to  erect  a  tent  of 
palm-mats  on  the  poop,  to  serve  as  a  cabin.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  brid^oom  appeared,  led  by  an  attendant,  as  he  was 
totally  blind.  He  was  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  and  in 
his  air  there  was  a  charming  mixture  of  the  bridegroom's  dig- 
nity and  the  boy's  bashfulness.  He  was  simply,  but  very 
tastefully  dressed,  in  a  blue  embroidered  jadcet,  white  sCk 
shirt,  white  shawl  fringed  with  gold,  full  white  trowserr  And 
red  slippers.  He  was  led  to  the  Governor,  kissed  \'a  kand, 
and  begged  him  to  ask  me  if  he  might  not  be  allov  .( to  have 
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dinner  prepared  for  me.  The  officers  asked  me  whether  I 
knew  of  any  remedy  for  his  blindness,  but  as  I  fonnd  that  the 
sight  had  been  destroyed  by  cataract,  I  told  them  there  was 
BO  help  for  him  nearer  than  Cairo.  The  ceremonies  were  all 
over,  and  the  bride,  after  the  entire  consummation  of  the  nup- 
tials, had  gone  to  her  father's  house,  to  remain  four  days. 

The  Bey,  finding  that  I  was  not  a  merchant,  asked  Achmet 
what  rank  I  held,  and  the  latter  answered  that  in  my  own 
country  it  was  something  between  a  Bey  and  a  Pasha.  Be 
fbre  we  left,  three  soldiers  were  sent  down  to  the  river,  and, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  remained  all  night,  standing  with 
whips  oyer  the  poor  sailors  who  were  employed  in  removing 
the  cargo  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which  the  shekh  of  the 
harbor  had  selected  for  me.  The  rai's  was  threatened  with  a 
hundred  lashes,  unless  he  had  every  thing  ready  by  the  next 
day.  On  leaving,  I  gave  a  medjid  to  the  servants,  as  a  gra 
tuity  is  expected  on  such  occasions.  The  Bey  sent  me  one  of 
his  Amaouts  to  carry  the  lantern,  and  insisted  on  stationing  a 
guard  near  my  tent  Two  soldiers  came  soon  afterwards,  who 
sat  upon  my  camp-chests  and  smoked  my  tobacco  until  morn- 
ing. Many  of  the  soldiers  were  slaves,  who  received  only  fif- 
teen piastres  a  month,  beside  their  rations.  The  Amaouts 
were  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres,  and  thirty-five 
piastres  additional,  provided  they  furnished  their  own  equip- 
ments. As  I  pulled  off  my  turban  and  threw  myself  on  my 
mattress,  I  involuntarily  contrasted  my  position  with  that  of 
the  previous  evening.  Then,  T  slept  in  the  midst  of  a  clus- 
ter of  Arab  huts,  a  simple  Howadji,  among  camel-drivers. 
Now,  I  was  an  American  Bey,  in  my  tent  overlooking  the 
Nile,  watched  by  a  guard  of  honor  sent  me  by  the  commander 
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of  the  miliUrj  forces  in  Berber  and  Shendy.  All  honor  to 
Ethiopian  hospitality  !  For  here  was  at  last  the  true  Ethio* 
pia,  beyond  the  confines  of  Nubia ;  beyond  the  ancient  Capital 
of  Qne^  Candace ;  beyond,  not  only  the  first  and  becond,  but 
the  eleventh  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  not  far  distant  from 
''  the  steep  of  utmost  Axum^." 

The  morning  brought  with  it  no  less  pleasant  experiences. 
Seated  at  the  door  of  my  tent,  indolently  smoking,  lulled  by 
the  murmuring  of  the  Nile  and  cheered  by  the  brightness  oi 
the  green  sea  that  bathed  his  western  shore,  I  enjoyed  the  first 
complete  k^ff  since  leaving  Egypt  The  temperature  was  like 
that  of  an  American  June,  and  my  pulse  beat  so  fall  and  warm, 
my  whole  body  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  health,  of  strength 
in  repose,  of  pure  physical  satisfaction,  that  I  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  happy.  My  pleasure  was  disturbed  by  an  old 
Arab,  who  came  up  with  two  beautiful  goats,  which  1  supposed 
he  wanted  to  sell,  but  when  Achmet  returned  from  the  basaar, 
I  found  that  they  were  a  present  from  the  Bey. 

As  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  an  hour  later,  I  heard  Ach 
met  talking  loudly  with  some  one  on  the  outside  of  the  tent, 
and  called  to  him  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  He  stated 
that  an  officer  had  just  arrived  to  announce  the  Bey's  af^roach, 
but  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  go  back  and  say  that  I  was  at 
breakfast,  and  the  Bey  must  not  come  for  half  an  hour.  "You 
have  done  a  very  rude  thing,"  I  said ;  for  I  felt  annoyed  that 
the  Bey  should  receive  such  a  message,  as  coming  from  me. 
"  Don't  be  alarmed,  master,"  he  coolly  replied;  "  the  Bey  is 
now  certain  that  you  are  of  hi^er  rank  than  he."  Fortunate 
ly,  I  had  a  handsome  tent,  the  best  of  tooaoco  and  pure  Mocha 
coffee,  so  that  I  could  comply  with  the  requisites  of  Eastern 
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luN^iiality  in  a  manner  worthy  of  mj  suppoBed  rank.  The 
tent  was  pat  in  order,  and  I  arranged  a  diran  on  one  sidei 
made  of  mj  carpet,  mattress  and  ci^te.  The  two  lantern- 
poles,  bound  together,  formed  a  mast,  which  I  planted  at  the 
door,  and  then  run  up  the  American  flag.  The  preparations 
were  scarcelj  completed  before  the  Bey  appeared,  galloping  np 
on  a  superb,  jet-black  stallion,  with  half  a  dosen  officers  in  at- 
tendance. As  he  dismounted,  I  advanced  to  receive  him. 
According  to  Arab  etiquette,  the  highest  in  rank  enters  firsts 
ind  true  to  Achmet's  prediction,  the  Bej,  affcec  taking  my 
hand,  requested  me  to  precede  him.  I  declined,  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  him,  and  after  a  polite  controversy  on  the  subject,  ha 
passed  his  arm  affectionately  around  my  waist,  and  we  went  in 
side  by  side,  Aehmet  had  excellent  coffee  and  sherbet  in 
readiness,  but  the  Bey  preferred  my  cigars  to  the  shebook. 
As  he  sat  beside  me  on  the  divan,  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen 
a  nobler  countenance.  He  had  an  unusually  clear,  large  hasel 
•ye,  a  long  but  not  prominent  nose,  and  the  lines  of  fifty  years 
had  softened  and  subdued  an  expression  whidi  may  have  been 
fierce  and  fearless  in  his  younger  days.  He  was  from  a  village 
near  Parga,  in  Albania,  and  was  delighted  when  I  told  him 
that  not  long  previous,  I  had  sailed  past  the  shores  of  his 
native  land. 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  leave  than  the  Oivil  Governor, 
ad  interim,  Mustapha  Kashif,  arrived,  attended  by  his  chief 
secretaiy,  Hahmoud  EffendL  Mustapha  was  an  Anatolian, 
small  in  stature  and  quite  withered  and  wasted  by  the  torrid 
climate  of  Berber.  His  skin  had  a  dark  unhealthy  hue,  and 
his  eyes  a  filmy  glare,^which  I  attributed  to  other  causes  than 
the  diseased  liver  of  which  he  complained.     He  immediately 
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asked  for  arakee,  and  when  I  told  him  that  it  was  bad  for  the 
liver,  said  it  was  the  only  thing  whidi  did  him  good.  Mah- 
mond  Effendi,  who  was  a  good-hnmored  Turk,  made  himself 
qnite  at  home.  I  showed  them  my  sketches,  with  which  they 
were  greatly  diverted.  A  remark  of  the  Governor  gratified 
mo  exoeediDgly,  as  it  showed  that  all  the  attention  I  received 
was  paid  me,  not  on  account  of  my  supposed  rank,  but  from 
the  fact  of  my  being  the  first  American  who  had  ever  visited 
the  place.  "  I  have  been  in  liiis  country  twenty-four  years," 
said  he,  **  and  in  all  that  time  only  some  French  and  two  or 
three  German  and  English  travellers  have  passed  through. 
You  are  the  first  I  have  seen  from  Yenkee-Doonea,  [This 
sounds  very  much  like  Yankee-Doodledom,  but  is  in  reality  the 
Turkish  for  "  New  World."]  You  must  not  go  home  with  an 
unfavorable  account  of  us."  He  had  once,  when  in  Alexan- 
dria, visited  an  American  man-of-war,  which,  it  appeared,  had 
left  a  strong  ir.pression  upon  his  mind.  After  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  he  asked  me  how  many  vessels  there  were  in  our 
Navy.  I  had  mastered  the  Arabic  language  sufficiently  to 
know  the  necessity  of  exaggeration,  and  answered,  without  hes- 
itation, that  there  were  one  hundred.  "  Oh  no  1 "  said  Mus* 
tapha,  turning  to  Mahmoud,  the  Secretary :  "  His  Excellen- 
cy is  entirely  too  modest  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  six 
hundred  vessels  in  the  American  Navy ! "  I  had  fallen  far 
below  the  proper  mark ;  but  Achmet  tried  to  straighten  the 
matter  by  saying  that  I  meant  one  hundred  ships-of-the-line, 
and  did  not  include  the  frigates,  sloops-of-war,  brigs  and 
corvettes. 

Before  the  Governor  had  finished  his  visit,  there  was  a  stir 
ouUidc  of  the  tent,  and  presently  the  Chief  Mollah — ^the  high- 
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priest  of  the  mosqae  of  Berber — ^made  his  appearance.  Ho 
was  a  tall,  dark-skioned  Arab  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  wore  a  long  robe  of  the  color  sacred  to  Mahomet, 
with  a  turban  of  the  same,  under  which  the  ends  of  a  scarf  of 
white  gauze,  embroidered  with  Arabic  characters  in  gold^  hung 
on  both  sides  of  his  face.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  dignified, 
to  a  degree  which  I  never  saw  excelled  by  any  Christian  di- 
vine. He  refused  the  pipe,  but  took  coffee  and  sherbet,  hold- 
ing  the  former  two  or  three  times  alternately  to  each  eye, 
while  he  murmured  a  form  of  prayer.  He  was  very  much 
delighted  with  my  sketches,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  in- 
terested in  his  remarks,  when  the  Governor's  servant  appear- 
ed, leading  a  splendid  chesnut  stallion,  with  a  bridle  of  scarlet 
silk  cord,  and  trappings  of  cloth  of  the  same  royal  color.  He 
was  brought  in  order  that  I  might  take  a  ride  through  the  city. 
"  But,"  said  I  to  Achmet,  '^  I  cannot  go  until  this  priest  has 
left.''  "  You  forget  your  high  rank,  0  nuister ! "  said  the 
cunning  dragoman ;  "  go  without  fear,  and  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  priest."  Without  more  ado,  I  took  a  hasty  leave  of  the 
mollah,  and  swung  myself  into  the  saddle.  The  animal  shot 
off  like  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow,  leaving  the  (Governor  to  follow 
in  my  wake,  on  his  favorite  gray  ass.  On  reaching  the 
mosque,  I  waited  for  him,  and  we  entered  the  baxaars  to- 
gether. He  insisted  on  my  preceding  him,  and  at  his  com- 
mand all  the  merchants  rose  and  remained  standing  until  we 
passed.  All  eyes  were  of  course  fixed  upon  me,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  preserving  a  serious  and  dignified  counte- 
nance, as  I  thought  of  my  cracked  nose  and  Abyssinian  com* 
plexion.  Two  of  the  Qovemor's  slaves  attended  me,  and  one 
of  them,  who  had  a  remarkably  insolent  and  soomful  ezpres- 
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tbn,  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  seem  impressed  by  my 
presenoe.  The  fellow's  face  was  disagreeable  to  me ;  he  was 
the  death's-head  at  my  banquet. 

The  stallion  was  a  noble  beast,  so  full  of  blood  and  fire 
that  it  was  worth  a  month's  journey  through  the  Desert  to  be« 
stride  him.  He  was  small,  and  his  limbs  were  scarcely  long 
enough  for  the  breadth  of  his  chest  and  the  fulness  of  his 
flanks.  He  had,  however,  the  slender  head  and  brilliant  eye 
of  the  Arab  breed,  and  his  powerful  neck  expressed  a  fine  dis- 
dain of  other  horses.  He  was  of  the  best  Dongolese  stock, 
but  resembled  in  many  points  the  famed  Anatolian  breed  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  pranced  and  caracoled  impatiently  as  I 
forced  him  to  accommodate  his  pace  to  that  of  the  ignoble  ass. 
<^  Let  him  run  1 ''  said  the  Governor,  as  we  reached  a  broad 
open  square  near  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  slackened  the 
rein,  and  he  dashed  away  with  a  swiftness  that  almost  stopped 
my  breath.  I  am  but  an  ordinary  rider,  but  owing  to  the 
Turkish  saddle,  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a  firm  seat  and 
controlling  the  powerful  steed.  We  yisited  the  mud  fortress 
of  Berber,  which  is  a  square  structure,  with  a  bastion  at  each 
comer,  having  embrasures  for  three  cannon,  and  the  Gkyvemor 
gave  me  to  understand  that  they  made  a  mi^ty  sound,  every 
time  they  were  fired.  He  then  took  me  to  the  house  of  a 
French  merchant,  with  a  name  something  like  D'Arfou.  The 
merchant  was  absent  in  Cairo,  but  a  black  slave  gave  us  ad- 
mittance. We  took  seats  in  a  cool  portico,  admired  the 
Frenchman's  handsome  gray  donkey  and  his  choice  cows,  look- 
ed out  the  windows  upon  his  gardoi,  planted  with  fig,  orange, 
banana  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  were  finally  served  with 
coffee,  presented  in  heavy  silver  ztrfu    A  slave  then  i^^^ear* 
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ad,  bringing  his  child,  a  pretty  boy  of  two  years  old,  bom  of 
an  Abyssinian  mother.  He  refused  to  be  taken  into  the  €k>y- 
emor's  arms,  and  contemplated  me,  his  Frank  relative,  with 
much  more  satisfaction.  M.  D^Arfon's  house— -although  the 
walls  were  mud,  the  floors  gravel  and  the  roof  palm-logs — 
was  cool,  roomy  and  pleasant ;  and  for  that  region,  where  one 
cannot  easily  have  marble  pavements  and  jasper  fountains,  was 
even  luxurious. 

We  mounted  again,  and  the  €k>vemor  took  me  through  the 
city,  to  its  southern  extremity.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  and  contains  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
houses  are  all  of  mud,  which,  though  unsightly  in  appearance, 
is  there  as  good  as  granite,  and  the  streets  are  broad,  clean, 
and  unmolested  by  dogs.  I  was  well  pleased  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Nubians,  of  the 
different  tribes  between  Berber  and  Dongola,  mixed  with  a 
few  Ababdehs,  Bish^urees,  and  other  Desert  Arabs.  Though 
scantily  dressed,  they  seemed  contented,  if  not  with  their  mas- 
ters, at  least  with  their  condition.  Among  the  crowd  that 
gathered  to  see  us,  I  recognized  Eesa,  arrayed  in  a  new,  snow- 
white  garment,  and  looking  like  a  bronze  Gknymede.  He 
gazed  at  me  wistfully,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  should  dare 
to  speak,  but  I  hailed  him  at  once  with :  ''  Sdlaamdty  ya 
Eesa  !  "  and  he  replied  proudly  and  joyfully.  After  our  tour 
was  over,  the  Gk>Temor  took  me  to  his  house,  which,  after  that 
of  the  Pasha,  was  the  finest  one  in  the  place.  His  reception- 
room  was  cool,  with  a  broad  divan,  upon  which  we  stretched 
ourselves  at  ease,  sharing  the  single  pillow  between  us.  The 
attendants  were  dressing  in  an  adjoinmg  room,  and  presently 
appeared  in  all  the  splendor  of  snow-white  turbans  and  trow- 
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sera.  I  was  preaented  with  a  pipe,  and  as  a  great  treat,  a  boi« 
tie  of  the  mastic  cordial  of  Scio  was  brought.  The  QoTemor 
insisted  on  mj  drinking  three  small  glasses  of  it,  three  being 
the  fortunate  number.  At  this  juncture  Achmet  appeared,  to 
my  great  relief,  for  my  whole  stock  of  Arabic  was  exhausted. 
We  were  about  to  leave,  but  the  Oovemor  declared  that  it 
was  impossible.  It  would  be  disgraceful  to  him,  should  we 
not  take  dinner  in  his  house,  and  in  order  that  we  might  not 
be  delayed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  serred  at  once.  I  was  willing 
enough  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  of  partaking  of  an 
Arab  dinner.  First,  a  slave  appeared,  and  gave  each  of  us  a 
n^kin,  which  we  spread  over  our  knees.  He  was  followed  by 
another,  who  bore  a  brass  ewer,  and  a  pitcher  from  which  he 
poured  water  over  our  hands.  A  small  stand  upholding  a 
large  circular  piece  of  tin,  was  then  placed  before  us.  A  cov- 
ered dish  stood  in  the  centre,  and  a  rampart  of  thin  wheaten 
cakes,  resembling  Mexican  tortillas,  adorned  the  circumference. 
The  cover  was  removed,  disclosing  a  thick  soup,  with  balls  of 
dough  and  meat.  We  took  the  ebony  spoons,  and  now  behold 
the  CK>vemor,  Achmet  and  I  dipping  fraternally  into  the  same 
bowl,  and  politely  stirring  the  choice  lumps  into  each  other's 
spoons.  Mustapha  was  in  the  most  hilarious  humor,  but  his 
four  dark  attendants  stood  before  us  as  solemn  as  Death.  I 
thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  they  hated  him  cordially. 
The  soup  was  followed  by  a  dish  of  ktbdbs,  or  small  pieces  of 
meat,  fried  in  grease.  These  we  picked  out  with  our  fingers, 
and  then,  tearing  the  wheat  cakes  into  slices,  sopped  up  the 
sauce.  About  ten  different  compounds  of  meat  and  vegetables 
followed,  each  unlike  any  thing  I  ever  tasted  before,  but  aO 
quite  palatable.     The  only  articles  I  was  able  to  detect  in  the 
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whole  dinner,  were  mutton-outletB,  egg-plants  and  sour  milL 
Eaoh  diah  was  brought  on  separately,  and  we  all  three  ate 
therefrom,  either  with  spoons  or  fingera  When  the  repast  was 
finished,  water  was  brooght  again,  and  we  washed  our  hands 
and  qniellj  awaited  the  pipes  and  ooffee.  When  we  arose  to 
leave,  Aohmet  was  aboat  to  give  the  customary  medjid  to  the 
servants,  but  the  Qovemor  prevented  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
found  an  opportunity  as  I  was  mounting,  to  slip  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  scornful  slave,  who  took  it  without  relaxing  the 
scowl  upon  his  features^  I  pranced  back  to  my  tent  upon  {he 
chestnut  stallion,  from  which  I  parted  with  more  regret  than 
from  its  owner. 

By  this  time,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  my  depar- 
ture. The  sailors,  who  had  worked  all  night  with  the  whips 
of  the  Albanian  soldiers  hung  over  theur  backs  (unknown  to 
me,  or  I  should  not  have  permitted  it),  had  brought  the  vessel 
to  the  bank  below  my  tent,  and  the  Bey  had  sent  me  his  prom- 
ised letter  to  the  Gk)vemor  of  Shendy.  The  pleasures  of  roy- 
alty were  now  over,  and  I  had  to  deal  with  some  of  its  pains. 
All  the  officers,  and  servants  who  had  been  employed  for  n^ 
benefit  expected  backsheedi,  and  every  beggar  in  the  place 
came  to  taste  the  bounty  of  the  foreign  king. '  When  Achmet 
went  to  the  baiaars  to  purchase  a  few  necessaries,  he  qtct- 
heard  the  people  saying  to  one  another,  "  That  is  the  inter- 
preter of  the  strange  king,''  and  many  of  them  rose  and  re- 
mained standing  until  he  had  passed.  Ali,  who  had  spent  the 
whole  dav  apparently  in  hunting  for  chickens  and  pigeons,  but 
Eblis  knew  tor  what  in  reality,  was  assailed  on  all  sides  wit^ 
inquiries :  "  Who  is  this  that  has  come  among  us  ?  What 
hi^  rank  does  he  possess,  that  he  receives  such  honor?'' 
10 
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Ali,  who  had  known  me  merely  as  a  Howadji,  was  somewhat 
perplexed  how  to  explain  the  matter,  bat  got  oat  of  his  diffi- 
ooltj  by  dedaring  that  I  was  the  son  of  the  great  king  of  all 
the  Franks. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  noble  old  Albanian,  Yagheshir 
Bey.  Achmet,  who  paid  him  a  parting  yisit,  and  was  receiyed 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  oonoeiyed  a  strong  affection  for 
him.  The  Bey,  on  learning  that  I  was  ready  to  leave,  sent 
word  to  me  that  be  T^ould  bring  a  company  of  his  Amaoats 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  salate  my  flag.  *'  It  is  the 
first  time  that  flag  has  been  seen  here,"  said  he  to  Achmet, 
*'  and  I  mast  have  it  properly  honored."  And  traly  enoagh, 
when  we  were  all  embarked,  and  I  had  given  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  the  Ethiopian  winds,  a  company  of  about  fifty  sol- 
diers ranged  themselyes  along  the  high  bank,  and  sainted  the 
flag  with  a  doien  rattling  volleys. 

As  I  sailed  away  I  returned  the  salate  with  my  pistols, 
and  the  soldiers  fired  a  parting  yoUey  after  me  for  good  look 
on  the  Toyage,  bat  so  recklessly  that  I  heard  the  sharp  whistle 
of  the  ballets  quite  close  to  the  Tcssd.  I  felt  more  gratefal  to 
the  Bey  for  this  courtesy  than  for  his  kindness  to  mysel£ 
But  Berber  was  soon  left  behind ;  for  tiie  wind  was  fair,  and 
bore  me  southward,  deeper  into  Afirioa. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE      ETHIOPIAN      KILE. 

Fortanato  TraTel— Tbe  America— Ethiopian  Scenery— Th«  Atbara  Biyer— Damer— A 
Melon  Patch— Agricnltare— The  Inhabitants— Change  of  Scenery— The  First  Htp- 
popotamas—Orooodtlee— Effect  c^  My  Map— The  BtSB  and  Sailora— Arabs  in  Ethio- 
pia—Onuunental  Boars— Beahir— The  Slave  Bakhita— We  Approaeh  MenA 

**  Fair  is  that  land  as  evening  skies, 
And  cool— though  In  the  depth  it  lies 
Of  burning  AfHca.''— Wobmwokih. 

The  Yojage  from  Berber  to  Khartoum  was  another  link  in  mj 
diain  of  fortunate  travel  The  Ethiopian  Nile  seemed  to  me 
more  beantifol  than  the  Egyptian ;  at  least,  the  vegetation  was 
rieher,  the  air  milder  and  sweeter,  the  water  purer,  and  to 
crown  all,  the  north-wind  unfailing.  Day  and  night  there  was 
a  fresh,  steady  breese,  carrying  us  smoothly  against  the  cur- 
rent, at  the  precise  rate  of  speed  which  is  most  pleasant  in  a 
sailing  craft — ^three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  The  temperature 
was  that  of  an  American  June,  the  nights  delioiously  mild  and 
sweet,  and  the  full  moon  shone  with  a  splendor  unknown  in 
northern  latitudes.  I  was  in  perfect  health  of  body,  and  suf* 
fered  no  apprehension  or  anxiety  for  the  future  to  disturb  my 
happy  frame  of  mind. 

El  Meikheyref  looked  very  picturesque  in  the  soft  clear 
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light  of  the  last  afternoon  hour,  as  I  sailed  away  from  it  Ihe 
Bey's  mansion  and  the  mosque  rose  oonspicnoosly  aboye  the 
long  lines  of  clay  walls,  and  gronps  of  Inxnriant  date-trees  in 
the  gardens  supplied  the  place  of  minarets  and  spires.  Both 
shores,  above  the  city,  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultiyation,  and 
I  passed  many  thriving  villages  before  dusk.  Even  under  the 
'  moon,  the  corn-fields  on  either  hand  were  green  and  bri^t.  I 
was  installed  in  a  temporary  cabin,  formed  of  my  tent-canvas, 
stretched  over  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  erected  on  the  narrow 
poop-deck.  Admiet  and  Ali  took  possession  of  the  hold,  which 
they  occupied  as  kitchen  and  store-room.  The  rais,  sailors, 
and  the  two  besiutiful  sheep  which  the  Bey  gave  me,  were  group- 
ed on  the  forecastle.  On  this  first  evening,  the  men,  fatigued 
by  their  extra  labors  on  my  account,  were  silent,  and  I  was 
left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  The  waves  rippled 
pleasantly  against  the  prow  of  the  Am&rica  ;  the  frogs  and 
crickets  kept  up  a  concert  along  the  shore,  and  the  zikzak^  or 
erocodile-bird,  uttered  his  sharp,  twittering  note  at  intervals. 
Hours  passed  thus,  before  I  was  willing  to  close  my  eyes. 

The  landsciqpes  next  morning  were  still  more  beautifuL 
The  Nile  was  as  broad  as  in  Lower  Egypt,  flowing  between 
banks  of  the  most  brilliant  green.  Long  groves  of  pafans  be- 
hind the  shore,  shut  out  from  view  the  desert  tracts  beyond, 
and  my  voyage  all  day  was  a  panorama  of  the  richest  summer 
scenery.  Early  in  the  forenoon  I  passed  the  mouth  of  the  A  t- 
bara,  the  ancient  Astaboras,  and  the  first  tributary  stream 
which  the  traveller  meets  on  his  journey  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Its  breadth  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  main  river, 
but  the  volume  of  water  must  be  in  a  much  smaller  proportion. 
The  water  is  a  dear,  bright  green,  and  its  junction  with  the 
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darker  Nile  is  distinctly  marked.  I  could  look  up  the  Atbara 
for  abont  a  mile,  to  where  it  curred  ont  of  sight  between  high 
green  banks  coyered  with  flowering  mimosas.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  river  scenery,  and  I  longed  to  follow  the  stream 
upward  throng  the  wild  domains  of  the  Hallengas  and  Ha- 
dendoas,  through  the  forests  and  jangles  of  Takka  and  Sohan- 
galla,  to  where,  an  impetuous  torrent,  it  foams  through  the 
Alpine  highlands  of  Samen,  under  the  eternal  snows  of  Abba- 
Jaret  and  Amba-HaL  In  Abyssinia  it  bears  the  name  of  Ta- 
oazse,  but  afterwards  through  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  is 
called  the  Atbara  (and  the  country  it  waters,  Dar  Atbara),  ex* 
cept  at  its  juncticn  with  the  Nile,  where  the  natives  name  it 
FJ-bahr  Mogran« 

Two  or  three  hours  later  we  reached  the  large  town  of  Da- 
rner, which  gives  its  name  to  the  point  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  is  a 
collection  of  mud  buildings,  scattered  through  a  grove  of  sout 
trees.  My  sailors  stopped  to  get  some  mats,  and  I  climbed 
the  bank  to  look  at  the  place,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
view  to  tempt  me  to  enter.  During  the  day  we  stopped  at  an 
island  in  the  river,  to  buy  some  vegetables.  Two  men  were 
guarding  a  large  patch  of  ripe  melons  and  cucumbers,  behind 
which  extended  fields  of  dourra,  divided  by  hedges  of  a  kind 
of  shrub  cypress,  all  overgrown  with  a  purple  convolvulus  in 
flower,  and  a  wild  gourd-vine,  with  bright  yellow  blossoms. 
In  wandering  through  the  luxuriant  mazes  of  vegetation,  I 
came  upon  a  dwelling  of  the  natives — a  nest  or  arbor,  scooped 
out  of  a  thick  clump  of  shrubs,  and  covered  with  dry  branches. 
It  resembled  the  milpaSf  or  brush-huts  of  the  Mexican  ranche- 
ros.     The  only  furniture  was  a  frame  of  palm-sticks,  serving 
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as  a  divan,  and  four  stones,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  fire-plaoa 
On  returning  to  the  shore,  I  found  Achmet  in  dispute  with 
the  two  men.  He  had  taken  some  melons,  for  which  he  offer* 
ed  them  two  and  a  half  piastres.  They  demanded  more,  hut 
as  he  had  purchased  melons  for  less  in  El  Mekheyref,  he  re- 
fused, and  giving  them  the  money,  took  the  melons  perforce. 
"  Well,"  said  they,  "  you  are  our  masters,  and  we  must  suh-. 
mit ;"  but  they  would  saD  no  more  to  my  sailors.  The  latter, 
however,  procured  a  bowl  of  treacle,  made  ef  dates,  and  some 
sour  milk,  at  ]  jiother  hut,  and  were  contented  therewith.  The 
bean-fields  along  the  shore  had  just  been  trampled  down  by  a 
hippopotamus,  whose  huge  foot-prints  we  saw  in  the  soft  mud 
near  the  water. 

All  day,  we  sailed  between  chores  of  vegetation,  of  the 
ripest  green.  Both  banks  of  the  river,  through  this  r^on, 
are  studded  with  water-wheels,  whose  creaking  ceases  not  by 
day  nor  by  night.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  strings  of  jars 
ascending  and  descending,  and  to  hear  the  cool  plashing  of  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Nile,  as  it  poured  into  the  branching 
veins  which  are  the  life  of  that  teeming  soil  The  wheels 
were  turned  by  oxen,  driven  by  Dinka  slaves,  who  sang  vo- 
ciferous melodies  the  while,  and  the  water  was  conveyed  to 
fields  distant  from  the  river  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  doum- 
tree. 

There,  where  I  expected  to  sail  throu^  a  wilderness,  I 
found  a  garden.  Ethiopia  might  become,  in  other  hands,  the 
richest  and  most  productive  part  of  Africa.  The  people  are 
industrious  and  peaceable,  and  deserve  better  masters.  Their 
dread  of  the  Turks  is  extreme,  and  so  is  their  hatred.  I  stop- 
ped one  evening  at  a  little  village  on  the  western  bank.     The 
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sailors  were  sent  to  the  houfles  to  procure  fowls  and  ^gs,  and 
after  a  long  time  two  men  appeared,  bringing,  as  they  said,  the 
only  chieken  in  the  place.  They  came  up  slowly,  stooped  and 
touched  the  ground,  and  then  laid  their  hands  on  their  heads, 
signifying  that  they  were  as  dust  before  my  feet.  Achmet 
paid  them  the  thirty  paras  they  demanded,  and  when  they  saw 
that  the  supposed  Turks  had  no  disposition  to  cheat  them,  they 
went  back  and  brought  more  fowls.  Xf^yellers  who  go  by  the 
land  routes  giro  the  people  an  excellent  character  for  hospital- 
ity. I  was  informed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  any- 
thing, even  when  double  the  ralue  of  the  article  is  tendered, 
but  by  asking  for  it  as  a  favor,  they  will  cheerfully  give  what- 
erer  they  have. 

When  I  cr^t  out  of  my  tent  on  the  third  morning,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  scenery  were  somewhat  changed.  A  blue  chain 
of  hills,  which  we  had  passed  in  the  night,  lay  behind  us,  and 
a  long,  graceful  mountain  range  rose  on  Uie  right,  broken  by  a 
pass  which  was  cut  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 
The  mountains  retreated  out  of  my  horison  during  the  fore- 
noon, but  in  the  afternoon  again  approached  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge,  on  the  eastern  bank.  They  were  of  a  dark-red 
color,  exhibiting  a  broken,  mound-like  formation.  We  passed 
several  islands  during  the  day — ^beds  of  glorious  vegetation. 
The  sakias  were  turning  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
less,  and  the  rustling  folds  of  wheat  and  dourra  seemed  burst- 
ing with  the  fulness  of  their  juices.  I  now  began  to  notice 
that  warm  vermilion  tinge  of  Uie  clouds,  which  is  frequently 
exhibited  near  the  Equator,  but  is  nowhere  so  striking  as  in 
Central  Africa.  Lying  heavily  along  the  horizon,  in  the  wanu 
hours  of  the  day,  they  appeared  to  glow  with  a  dead,  smould- 
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ering  ffarai  like  brands  whioh  are  soft  white  adies  on  the  oat* 
side,  bnt  liying  coals  within. 

On  the  same  day  I  saw  the  first  hippopotamus.  The  men 
discerned  him  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  as  he  came  up  to 
breathe,  and  called  mj  attenti<Mi  to  him.  Our  yessel  was  run 
towards  him,  and  the  sailors  shouted,  to  draw  his  attention : 
**  How  is  your  wife,  old  boy  ?"  "  Is  your  son  married  yet?" 
and  other  like  exclamations.  They  insisted  upon  it  that  his 
curiosity  would  be  excited  by  this  means,  and  he  would  allow 
us  to  approach.  I  saw  him  at  last  within  a  hundred  yards,  but 
only  the  enormous  head,  which  was  more  than  three  feet  in 
breadth  across  the  ears.  He  raised  it  with  a  tremendous  snort, 
opening  his  huge  mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  I  thought  I  had 
nerer  seen  a  more  frightful-looking  monster.  He  came  up  in 
our  wake,  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed  us  for  some  time;. 
Directly  afterwards  we  spied  five  crocodiles  on  a  sand-bank. 
One  of  them  was  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  upward  of 
twenty  feet  in  length.  We  approached  quietly  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  them,  when  my  men  raised  their  poles  and  shouted. 
The  beasts  started  from  their  sleep  and  dashed  quickly  into 
the  water,  the  big  yellow  one  striking  so  violently  against  our 
hull,  that  I  am  sure  he  went  off  with  a  head-ache.  The  natives 
have  many  superstitions  concerning  the  hippc^tamus,  and  re- 
lated to  me  some  astonishing  examples  of  his  cunning  and 
sagacity.  Among  others,  they  asserted  that  an  Arab  woman, 
at  Abou-Hammed,  went  down  to  the  river  to  wash  some  clothes, 
once  upon  a  time.  She  laid  the  garments  upon  some  smooth 
stones,  and  was  engaged  in  trampling  them  with  her  feet,  when 
a  huge  hippopotamus  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  river,  and  aftei 
watching  her  for  some  time,  made  for  the  shore.     The  woman 
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ied  in  terror,  leaying  the  elothee  behind  her;  wherenpon  th< 
beast  immediatelj  took  her  place,  and  ponnded  away  so  yig* 
oronslj  with  his  feet,  that  in  a  short  time  there  was  not  left 
a  fragment  as  big  as  your  hand. 

On  making  inquiries  for  the  ruins  of  Meroe,  which  we  were 
then  approaching,  the  rais  only  knew  that  there  were  some 
"beioot  kadeem^^  (ancient  houses)  near  the  Tillage  of  Bedjer- 
owiyeh,  which  we  would  probably  reach  that  night.  As  I  found 
on  my  map  a  name  which  nearly  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
Tillage,  I  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  Meroe,  and  gaTC  orders 
that  the  boat  should  halt  until  the  next  day.  The  rais  was 
greatly  surprised  at  my  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  towns 
along  the  riTcr,  seeing  that  I  had  never  been  there  before.  I 
showed  him  my  map,  and  told  him  that  I  knew  from  it,  the 
name  of  every  mountain,  CTery  Tillage,  and  CTcry  river,  from 
Cairo  to  Abyssinia.  The  men  crowded  around  and  inspected 
it  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  and  when  I  pointed  out  to 
ihem  the  location  of  Mecca,  and  read  them  the  names  of  all 
the  Tillages  as  far  as  E^hartoum,  they  regarded  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  rcTerential  awe.  <'  Wallah  1 "  exclaimed  the  ruis : 
i'  this  is  truly  a  wonderful  Frank ! " 

My  rais,  whose  name  was  Bakhid,  belonged,  with  his  men, 
to  the  Nubian  tribe  of  Mihass,  below  Dongola.  They  were 
tall,  well-formed  men,  with  straight  features  and  high  cheek- 
bones, but  the  lips  were  thicker  than  those  of  the  Arab  tribes 
of  Ethiopia.  The  latter  are  of  almost  pure  Shemitio  blood, 
and  are  descended  from  fiimilies  which  emigrated  into  Africa 
from  the  Hedjas,  scTcn  or  eight  centuries  ago.  This  accounts 
for  the  preTalenoe  and  purity  of  the  Arab  language  in  these 
legions.  The  descendants  of  the  Djaaleyn,  or  tribe  of  Beni 
lO* 
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Koreish,  of  Yemen,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  countiy  of  the 
Atbara,  and  there  are  those  in  Ethiopia,  who  chum  to  be  de- 
scendants from  the  line  of  the  Abbasides  and  the  Ommiades. 
There  has  been  very  little  intermixtnre  with  the  negro  races 
beyond  Sennaar,  who  are  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  wild 
beasts.  The  Arabic  language  is  spoken  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  borders  of  Dar-Far  and  Bomou,  and  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  the  prevalent  idioms  are  those  of  Hedjaz,  in  Arabia. 
The  distinction  between  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  stock, 
and  those  who,  like  the  Ababdehs  and  Bishcirees,  belong  to  the 
native  African  races,  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
The  latter,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Negro 
race,  from  which  they  differ  still  more  widely. 

Rais  Bakhid  had  with  him  a  son  named  Ibrahim — a  boy 
of  twelve.  His  head  was  shaven  so  as  to  leave  a  circular  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  crown ;  large  silver  rings  hung  from  his  ears, 
and  each  cheek  was  adorned  with  four  broad  soars — ^three  hori- 
sontal,  and  one  vertical, — ^which  were  produced  by  gashing  the 
skin  with  a  knife,  and  then  rabing  the  flesh  so  as  to  prevent 
the  edges  from  uniting.  All  the  Nubian  tribes  are  scarred  in 
the  same  way,  frequently  upon  the  breast  and  back  as  well  as 
the  face,  and  the  number  and  position  of  the  marks  is  generally 
a  token  of  the  particular  tribe  to  which  the  person  belongs. 
The  slaves  brought  from  the  mountains  of  Fasogl,  on  the 
Abyssinian  frontier,  have  a  still  greater  profusion  of  these  bar- 
baric ornaments.  I  had  another  Mahasseo  on  board — a  fellow 
of  five  and  twenty,  named  Beshir,  who  kept  all  the  others  in  a 
continual  laugh  with  his  droll  sayinga  He  spoke  the  dialect 
of  his  tribe,  not  a  word  of  which  I  oould  understand,  but  his 
&oe  and  voice  were  so  comical,  that  I  laughed  involuntarily, 
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wheneTer  he  spoke.  He  was  a  graceless  fellow,  given  to  all 
sorts  of  debaudlierj,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  conld 
drink  his  fill  of  om  hilhilj  (the  "  mother  of  nightingales,^')  as 
the  beer  of  ike  country  is  ealled,  because  he  who  drinks  it, 
sings. 

Another  curious  character  was  an  old  woman  named  Bak- 
hita,  a  slave  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  acted  as  cook  for 
the  sailora  She  sat  squatted  on  the  forward  deck  all  day 
hideously  and  nakedly  ugly,  but  performed  her  duties  so  regu 
larly  and  with  such  a  contented  face,  laughing  heartily  at  all 
the  jokes  which  the  men  made  at  her  expense,  that  I  soon  learn* 
ed  to  tolerate  her  presence,  which  was  at  first  disgusting.  She 
was  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Dar-Far,  but  had  been  captur- 
ed  by  the  slave-hunters  when  a  child.  She  was  in  Shendy  on 
the  night  when  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  were  burned  to 
death  by  Mek  Nemr,  in  the  year  1822.  But  with  all  my  ques- 
tioning, she  could  give  no  account  of  the  soene,  and  it  was  a 
marvel  that  she  remembered  it  at  all.  Life  was  to  her  a 
blank  page,  and  what  one  day  might  write  upon  it^  the  next 
day  erased.  She  sat  from  morning  till  night,  grinding  the 
dourra  between  two  flat  stones,  precisely  as  the  Mexican  women 
grind  their  maize,  occasionally  rubbing  her  hands  upon  her 
woolly  head  to  rid  them  of  the  paste.  Her  only  trouble  was 
my  white  sheep,  which,  in  its  search  after  food,  would  deliber- 
ately seize  her  mealy  top-knots  and  begin  to  chew  them.  Her 
yells,  at  such  times,  were  the  signal  for  a  fresh  attack  of  Be- 
shir's  drollery.  Yet  old,  and  ugly,  and  imbruted  as  she  was,  no 
Frankish  belle,  whose  bloom  is  beginning  to  wane,  could  have 
been  more  sensitive  about  her  age.  I  was  delighted  to  find 
this  touch  of  vanity  in  her;  it  was  the  only  trace  of  feminine 
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nature  she  ever  betrayed.  Beshir's  declaration  that  she  was  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  ronsed  her  to  fdiy.  She  rose  up, 
tamed  to  me  with  a  hoe  so  hideously  distorted  that  I  oonld 
not  laugh  at  it,  and  yelled  out :  "  Look  at  me,  O  my  lord !  and 
tell  me  if  this  son  of  a  dog  speaks  the  truth ! "  ''  He  lies, 
Bakhita,"  I  answered ;  "  I  should  say  that  you  were  not  more 
than  thirty  years  old."  The  fury  of  her  &oe  was  instantly  re- 
placed by  a  simper  of  yanity  which  made  it  CTen  more  hideous; 
but  from  that  time  Bakhita  considered  me  as  her  friend.  Be- 
shir,  who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  hailing  the  people  <mi 
shore,  called  out  one  day  to  a  damsel  who  came  down  to  the 
river  for  water :  "  Here  is  your  sister  on  board  "  The  ami- 
able maiden,  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  comparison,  rejoined . 
**  Am  I  sister  to  a  hyena  ?  " — a  compliment,  over  which  the 
old  woman  chuckled  for  a  long  time. 

The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  when  we  were  about  seven  miles 
from  Meroe,  and  while  the  sailors  moored  the  boat  to  the  shore 
and  built  a  fire  to  cook  the  head  and  ribs  of  my  sheep,  I  climb- 
ed the  bank,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  country.  As  fiur  as  I  could 
see,  the  soil  was  cultivated,  principaUy  with  cotton  and  dourra. 
The  cotton  was  both  in  flower  and  pod,  and  was  of  excellent 
quality.  Achmet  and  I  visited  a  water  mill,  under  the  charge 
of  a  Dinka  slave,  who  came  up  humbly  and  kissed  our  hands 
We  commanded  him  to  go  on  with  his  work,  when  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  beam  of  the  wheel  and  drove  his  cows  around,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  loud,  shrill  song,  which,  at  a  distance 
harmoniied  strangely  with  the  cry  of  the  jaduJ,  in  tb^  dAMrti 
away  beyond  the  river. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE      RUINS      OP      MBBOB. 

Am7«l  It  Be^Ierowljah— The  Rains  of  MeroU- Walk  Aeroasth«  Plain— Tb«  Pyi*- 
mlds— Gharaeter  of  their  Maaonxy— The  Tuwer  and  Yaolt— Finding  of  tha  Tre*- 
■m— TIm  Beeond  Oronp— Mora  Rtdns^Slte  of  the  Ott/— Nnmber  of  the  Pyramidi 
—The  Antlqaltj  of  Mero^^-Kthioplan  and  EgTptlan  GtrilisatiOD— The  r^'^^f^ 
Race— ReHeotlona. 

A  LIGHT  breese  sprang  up  soon  after  midnight,  and  when  I 
arose,  at  sonrise,  we  were  approaching  the  village  of  Bedjer- 
owijeh.  By  the  time  coffee  was  ready,  the  America  was  moor- 
ed at  the  landing-place,  and  Rafs  Bakhid,  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  localities,  stood  in  waiting.  Achmet,  with  Beshir 
and  another  sailor,  also  accompanied  me.  We  crossed  some 
fields  of  cotton  and  dookhn  to  the  Tillage,  which  was  a  cluster 
of  ickuUj  or  circolar  hnts  of  mnd  and  sticks,  in  a  groTC  of 
aont  trees.  The  nuis  tried  to  procure  a  donkey  for  me,  but  the 
people,  who  took  me  for  an  Egyptian,  and  appeared  very  time* 
rous  and  humble,  denied  haying  any,  alihou^  I  saw  two  half- 
Btarred  bouts  among  the  trees.  We  therefore  set  out  on  foot, 
toward  a  range  of  mountains,  about  five  miles  distant. 

The  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Meroe  is  of  comparatiyely 
recent  date,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  their 
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true  charftcter  and  place  in  Ethiopian  history  haye  been  satis* 
foctorily  established,  Hoskins,  Cailliaud  and  Ferlini  were  the 
first  to  direct  the  attention  of  antiquarians  to  this  quarter,  and 
the  later  and  more  complete  researches  of  Lepsios  leaye  room 
for  little  more  to  be  discovered  concerning  them.  It  is  re- 
markable that  both  Brace  and  Burckhardt,  who  trarelled  by 
land  from  Berber  to  Shendy,  failed  to  see  the  ruins,  which 
must  have  been  visible  from  the  road  they  followed.  The  for- 
mer, in  fEU)t,  speaks  of  the  broken  pedestals,  carved  stones  and 
pottery  which  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  sagely  says : 
"  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  risking  a  guess  tiiat  this  is  the  an- 
cient city  of  Meroe" — but  he  does  not  mention  the  groups  of 
pyramids  which  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landsci^pe. 

Our  path  led  over  a  plain  covered  with  thorny  shrubs  at 
first,  but  afterwards  hard  black  gravel,  and  we  had  not  gone 
more  than  a  mile  before  the  rai's  pointed  out  the  pyramids  of 
the  ancient  Ethiopian  city.  I  knew  it  only  from  its  mention 
in  history,  and  had  never  read  any  description  of  its  remains; 
consequently  I  was  surprised  to  see  before  me,  in  the  vi^ry 
morning  air,  what  appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  pyUe  and  porti- 
cos, as  gsand  and  lofty  as  those  of  KamaL  Rising  between 
us  and  the  mountains,  they  had  an  imposing  efiect,  and  I  ap- 
proached them  with  excited  anticipations.  As  we  advanced, 
however,  and  the  morning  vapors  melted  away,  I  found  that 
they  derived  much  of  their  apparent  height  from  the  hill  upon 
which  they  are  built,  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  shattered 
parts  of  one  immense  temple,  they  were  a  group  of  separate 
pyramids,  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  others  which  have  been 
completely  destroyed. 

We  reached  them  afl^  a  walk  of  about  four  miles.    Thej 
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•iand  np^n  a  narrow,  crescent-shaped  hill,  which  rises  forty  or 
fifty  feet  from  the  plain,  presenting  its  convex  front  to  the 
Nile,  while  toward  the  east  its  hollow  curve  embraces  a  small 
valley  lying  between  it  and  the  mountain  range.  Its  ridge  is 
crowned  with  a  long  line  of  pyramids,  standing  so  close  to  each 
other  that  their  bases  almost  meet,  but  presenting  no  regular 
plan  or  association,  except  in  the  direction  of  their  faces.  None 
of  them  retains  its  apex,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  ruined, 
though  two  are  perfect  to  within  a  few  courses  of  the  top.  I 
climbed  one  of  the  highest,  from  which  I  could  overlook  the 
whole  group,  as  well  as  another  cluster,  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  low  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  opposite. 
Of  those  among  which  I  stood,  there  were  sixteen,  in  different 
degrees  of  ruin,  besides  the  shapeless  stone-heaps  of  many 
more.  They  are  all  built  of  fine  red  sandstone,  in  regular 
courses  of  masonry,  the  spaces  of  which  are  not  filled,  or  cased, 
as  in  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  except  at  the  corners,  which  are 
covered  with  a  narrow  hem  or  moulding,  in  order  to  give  a 
smooth  outline.  The  stones  are  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
Slid  the  recession  of  each  course  varies  from  two  to  four  inches, 
00  that  the  height  of  the  structure  is  always  much  greater  than 
the  breadth  of  the  base.  A  peculiarity  of  these  pyramids  is, 
that  the  sides  are  not  straight  but  curved  lines,  of  different 
degrees  of  convexity,  and  the  breadth  of  the  courses  of  stone 
is  adjusted  with  the  utmost  nicety,  so  as  to  produce  this  form. 
They  are  small,  compared  with  the  enormous  piles  of  Gizeh 
and  DashooF,  but  singularly  graceful  and  elegant  in  appearance. 
Not  one  of  the  group  is  more  than  seventy  feet  in  height,  nor 
when  complete  could  have  exceeded  one  hundred. 

All   1'  neaily  all  have  a  small  chamber  attached  to  the  ex- 
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tenor,  exactly  against  the  centre  of  their  eastern  aides,  bat  nc 
passage  leading  into  the  interior ;  and  from  the  traces  of  Dr 
Ii^>sinB's  labors,  by  which  I  plainly  saw  that  he  had  attempt- 
ed in  Tain  to  find  an  entrance,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  mere- 
ly solid  piles  of  masonry,  and  that,  if  they  were  intended  aa 
tombs,  the  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  outer  diambers.  Some 
of  these  chambers  are  entire,  except  the  roof,  and  their  wallt 
are  profusely  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  somewhat  blurred 
and  worn  down,  from  the  effect  of  the  summer  rains.  Their 
entrances  resembled  the  doorways  of  temples,  on  a  miniature 
scale,  and  the  central  stones  of  two  of  them  were  sculptured 
with  the  sacred  winged  globe.  I  saw  on  the  jamb  of  another 
a  figure  of  the  god  Horus.  The  chambers  were  quite  small, 
and  not  high  enough  to  allow  me  to  stand  upri^t  The  sculp- 
tures hare  a  yery  different  character  from  those  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes,  and  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  was  evident  at  the  first  glance.  The  only  cartouches  of 
monarchs  which  I  found  were  so  obliterated  that  I  could  not 
identify  them,  but  the  figure  of  one  of  the  kings,  grasping  in 
one  hand  the  hair  of  a  group  of  captiTCs,  while  with  the  other 
he  lifts  a  sword  to  slay  them,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  on  the  pylon  of  the  temple  at 
Edfou,  Many  of  the  stones  in  the  vast  heaps  which  lie  scat- 
tered oyer  the  hills,  are  coyered  with  sculptures.  I  found  on 
some  the  winged  globe  and  scarabeQs,  while  others  retained  the 
scroll  or  fillet  which  usually  covers  the  sloping  comers  of  a 
pylon.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  hill  I  found  several  blocks 
of  limestone,  which  exhibited  a  procession  of  sculptured  figures 
brilliantly  colored. 

The  last  structure  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill  if 
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rather  a  tower  than  a  pyramid,  consisting  of  a  high  base  or 
foondation,  upon  which  is  raised  a  square  building,  the  comers 
presenting  a  yery  slight  slope  towards  the  top,  which  is  coYer« 
ed  with  ruins,  indicating  that  there  was  originally  another  and 
narrower  story  upon  it.  When  complete,  it  must  have  borne 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  towers,  the  remains 
of  which  are  found  at  Nineyeh.  On  this  part  of  the  hill  there 
are  many  small  detached  chambers,  all  facing  the  east,  and  the 
remains  of  a  large  building.  Here  Lepsius  appears  to  haye 
expended  most  of  his  labors,  and  the  heaps  of  stone  and  rub- 
bish he  has  1^  behind  him  preyent  one  from  getting  a  yery 
dear  idea  of  the  original  disposition  of  the  buildings.  He  has 
quarried  one  of  the  pyramids  down  to  its  base,  without  finding 
any  chamber  within  or  pit  beneath  it.  My  rai's,  who  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  object  of  my  yisit,  spoke  of  Lepsius  as  a 
great  Frank  astrologer,  who  had  kept  hundreds  of  the  people  at 
work  for  many  days,  and  at  last  found  in  the  earth  a  multitude 
of  chickens  and  pigeons,  all  of  solid  gold.  He  tixen  gaye  the 
people  a  great  deal  of  backsheesh  and  went  away,  taking  the 
golden  fowls  with  him.  The  most  interesting  object  he  has 
reyealed  is  a  Taulted  room,  about  twenty  feet  long,  which  the 
rais  pointed  otlt  as  the  place  where  the  treasures  were  found. 
It  is  possible  ^t  he  here  referred  to  the  disooyeries  made 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  Ferlini,  who  excayated  a  great 
quantity  of  rings  and  other  ornaments — Greek  and  Boman,  as 
well  as  Ethiopian — which  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 
The  ceiling  of  this  yault  is  on  the  true  principle  of  the  arch, 
with  a  keystone  in  the  centre,  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  sculptures,  would  seem  to  fix  the  age  of 
the  pyramids  at  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
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I  took  a  sketch  of  thifl  remarkable  duster  of  rains  from 
their  northern  end,  and  afterwards  another  from  the  Tallej  be- 
low, whence  each  pyramid  appears  distinct  and  separate,  no 
one  coYcring  the  other.  The  rais  and  sailors  were  puzzled 
what  to  make  of  my  inspection  of  the  place,  but  finally  con- 
cluded that  I  hoped  to  find  a  few  golden  pigeons,  which  the 
Frank  astrologer  had  not  carried  away.  I  next  yisited  the 
eastern  group,  which  consists  of  ten  pyramids,  more  or  less  di- 
lapidated, and  the  ruined  foundations  of  six  or  eight  more. 
The  largest,  which  I  ascended,  consists  of  thirty-fiye  courses 
of  stone,  and  is  about  fifty-three  feet  in  height,  eight  or  ten 
feet  of  the  i^x  having  been  hurled  down.  £ach  side  of  the 
apex  is  seventeen  paces,  or  about  forty-two  feet  long,  and  the 
angle  of  ascent  is  consequently  much  greater  than  in  the  pyra> 
mids  of  Egypt.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  are  the  substructions 
of  two  or  three  large  buildings,  of  which  sufficient  remains  to 
show  the  dispositi(Mi  of  the  chambers  and  the  location  of  the 
doorways.  Towards  the  south,  near  where  the  valley  inclosed 
between  the  two  groups  opens  upon  the  plain,  are  the  remains 
of  other  pyramids  and  buildings,  and  some  large,  fortress-like 
ruins  are  seen  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  to  the  East. 
I  would  willingly  have  visited  them,  but  the  wind  was  blowing 
fresh,  and  the  rais  was  impatient  to  get  back  to  his  vessel. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  are  covered  with  rude  at- 
tempts at  sculpturing  camels  and  horses ;  no  doubt  lag  the 
Arabs,  for  they  resemble  a  school-boy's  first  drawings  on  a 
slate— straight  sticks  for  legs,  squares  for  bodies,  and  triangles 
for  humps. 

Leaving  the  ruins  to  the  company  of  the  black  goats  that 
were  browsing  on  the  dry  grass,  growing  in  bunches  at  theix 
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eastern  base,  I  walked  to  another  group  of  pyramids,  which  lay 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  soath-west,  towards  the  Nile.  As  we 
approached  them,  a  herd  of  beautifol  gray  gazelles  started 
from  among  the  stones  and  bounded  away  into  the  Desert 
"  These  were  the  tents  of  the  poor  people,"  said  the  rais, 
pointing  to  the  pyramids :  "  the  Frank  found  no  golden  pi- 
geons here."  They  were,  in  fact,  smaller  and  more  dilapidated 
than  the  others.  Some  had  plain  burial  chambers  attached  to 
their  eastern  sides,  but  the  sculptures  were  few  and  insignifi- 
cant. There  were  sixteen  in  all,  more  or  less  ruined.  Scat- 
tering mounds,  abounding  with  fragments  of  bricks  and  build« 
ing-stones,  extended  &om  these  ruins  nearly  to  the  river's  bank, 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles;  and  the  foundations  of 
many  other  pyramids  might  be  seen  among  them.  The  total 
number  of  pyramids  in  a  partial  state  of  preservation — some  . 
being  nearly  perfect,  while  a  few  retained  only  two  or  three  of 
the  lower  courses — ^which  I  counted  on  the  site  of  Meroe,  was 
forty-ttco.  Besides  these,  I  noticed  the  traces  of  forty  or 
fifty  others,  which  had  been  wholly  demolished.  The  entire 
number,  however,  of  which  Meroe  could  boast,  in  its  prime, 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety-six.  The  mounds  near  the 
river,  which  cover  an  extent  of  between  one  and  two  miles, 
point  out  the  site  of  the  city,  the  capital  of  the  old  Hierarchy 
of  Meroe,  and  the  pyramids  are  no  doubt  the  tombs  of  its 
kings  and  priests.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  city  has  been 
so  completely  destroyed,  as  the  principal  spoilers  of  Egypt, 
the  Persians,  never  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  stones  baring  been  used  to  any  extent  by  th^ 
Arabs,  as  buildiog  materials. 

The  examination  of  Meroe  has  solved  the  doubtfid  quef- 
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tion  of  an  Ethiopian  oiTilisation  aDterior  to  that  of  Egypt 
Hoakins  and  Cailliaud,  who  attrihated  a  great  antiquity  to  the 
rains,  were  misled  hj  the  fact,  disoorered  bj  Lepsios,  that  the 
Ethiopian  monarchs  adopted  as  their  own,  and  placed  upon 
their  tombs  the  nomens  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs.  It  is  now 
established  beyond  a  donbt,  that,  so  far  from  being  the  oldest, 
these  are  the  latest  remains  of  Egyptian  art ;  their  inferiority 
displays  its  decadence,  and  not  the  rude,  original  type,  whence 
it  sprang.  Starting  from  Memphis,  where  not  only  the  oldest 
Egyptian,  but  the  oldest  human  records  yet  discovered,  are 
found,  the  era  of  cirilixation  becomes  later,  as  you  ascend  the 
Nile.  In  Nubia,  there  are  traces  of  Thothmes  and  Amunoph 
in.,  or  about  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  at 
Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  we  cannot  get  beyon^ 
King  Tirhaka,  eight  centuries  later  ,*  while  at  Meroe,  there  is 
no  eyidence  which  can  fix  the  date  of  the  pyramids  earlier  than 
the  first,  or  at  furthest,  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
Egypt,  therefore,  was  not  civilized  from  Ethiopia,  but  EUiio- 
pia  from  Egypt. 

The  sculptures  at  Meroe  also  establish  the  important  fact 
that  the  anment  Ethiopians,  though  of  a  darker  complexion 
than  the  Egyptians  (as  they  are  in  fact  represented,  in  Egyp* 
ttan  sculpture),  were,  like  them,  an  ofiGshoot  of  the  great  Cau- 
casian race.*    Whether  they  were  originally  emigrants  from 

•  In  the  Letters  of  Lepehifi^  which  were  not  published  until  altar 
my  return  from  Africa,  I  find  the  following  peasage,  the  truth  of  which 
is  supported  by  all  the  eyidence  we  possess:  'The  Ethiopian  name 
oomprehended  much  that  was  dissimilar,  among  the  ancients.  The  an* 
oient  population  of  the  whole  Nile  Valley  as  far  as  Khartoum,  and  per- 
hapa,  also,  along  the  Blue  River,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  ta 
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Northern  India  and  the  regions  about  Gaahmere,  as  the  Egyp« 
iiaius  are  supposed  to  have  been,  or,  like  the  Beni  Koreish  at 
a  later  period,  crossed  oyer  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  is  not 
so  easily  determined.  The  theory  of  Pooocke  and  other 
Boholars,  based  on  the  presumed  antiquity  of  Meroe,  that  here 
was  the  first  dawning  on  African  soil  of  that  earliest  Indian 
Oiyilization,  which  afterwards  culminated  at  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  is  oyerthrown ;  but  we  have  what  is  of  still  greater 
significance— 4he  knowledge  that  the  highest  Civilization,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  developed  by  the  race  to 
which  we  belong. 

I  walked  slowly  back  to  the  boat,  over  the  desolate  plain, 
striving  to  create  from  those  shapeless  piles  of  ruin  the  splen- 
dor of  which  Uiey  were  once  a  part.  The  sun,  and  the  wind, 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  Nile,  were  what  they  had  ever 
been ;  but  where  Uie  kings  and  priests  of  Meroe  walked  in 
the  pomp  of  their  triumphal  processions,  a  poor,  submissive 
peasant  knelt  before  me  with  a  gourd  full  of  goat's  milk ;  and 
if  I  had  asked  him  when  that  plain  had  been  inhabited,  he 
would  have  answered  me,  like  Chidhar,  the  Prophet:  ''As 
tiion  seest  it  now,  so  has  it  been  for  ever  I*' 

the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Abyasiiuaii  nations,  were  in  tonner  timet 
prohably  even  more  distinetly  separated  from  the  negroes  thin  i  ow.  end 
belonged  to  the  Gaueasian  Baee* 
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MoonUgbt  on  the  KtblopUm  Nile. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ETHIOPIAN      nights'     ENTERTAINMENTS. 

rbo  Lendseapes  of  EthiopiA— My  Evenings  beside  the  Nile— Experiences  of  tb«  Ai»- 
Dian  Nights— The  Stoiy  of  the  Sultana  Zobeide  and  the  Wood-eatter— Character 
of  the  Arabian  Tales— Beligion. 

"  For  It  was  In  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroan  Al-Kaschid.*"- TKinmov. 

With  my  yoyage  on  the  Ethiopian  Nile  a  thread  of  romanoe 
was  woven,  which,  in  the  Oriental  mood  that  had  now  become 
native  to  me,  greatly  added  to  the  charm  of  the  journey.  My 
nights'  entertainments  were  better  than  the  Arabian.  The 
moon  was  at  the  full,  and  although,  during  the  day,  a  light 
north-wind  filled  my  sails,  it  invariably  fell  calm  at  suiiBet, 
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•sd  lemained  bo  for  two  or  three  hoars.  Dnriiig  the  after- 
noon, I  lay  stretdied  on  my  carpet  on  the  deck,  looking 
through  half-dosed  eyes  on  the  glittering  riyer  and  his  banks. 
The  western  shore  was  one  long  bower  of  Paradise-H90  green, 
so  bright,  so  heaped  with  the  deep,  oool  foliage  of  majestic 
sycamores  and  endless  dusters  of  palms.  I  had  seen  no  such 
beautifiil  palms  since  leaving  Minyeh,  in  Lower  Egypt. 
There  they  were  taller,  but  had  not  the  exceeding  richness  and 
glory  of  these.  The  son  shone  hot  in  a  cloudless  blue  heayen, 
and  the  air  was  of  a  glassy,  burning  clearness,  like  that  which 
dwells  in  the  inmost  heart  of  fire.  The  colors  of  the  landscape 
were  as  if  enamelled  on  gold,  so  intense,  so  glowing  in  their  in- 
toxicating depth  and  splendor.  When,  at  last,  the  wind  fell— 
except  a  breeze  just  strong  enough  to  shake  the  creamy  odor 
out  of  the  purple  bean-blossoms— ttid  the  sun  went  down  in  a 
bed  of  pale  orange  li^t,  the  moon  came  up  the  other  side  of 
heayen,  a  broad  disc  of  yellow  fire,  and  bridged  the  glassy 
Nile  with  her  beams. 

At  such  times,  I  selected  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  palms  were  loftiest  and  most 
thickly  clustered,  and  had  the  boat  moored  to  the  shore. 
Achmet  then  spread  my  carpet  -and  piled  my  cushions  on  the 
shelving  bank  of  white  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  where,  as 
I  lay,  I  could  see  the  long,  feathery  leaves  high  above  my 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the  broad  wake  of  the 
moon,  as  she  rose  beyond  the  Nile.  The  sand  was  as  fine  and 
soft  as  a  bed  of  down,  and  retained  an  agreeable  warmth  from 
the  sunshine  which  had  lain  upon  it  all  day.  As  we  rarely 
halted  near  a  village,  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  balmy 
repose  of  the  scene,  except,  now  and  then,  the  whine  of  a  jackal 
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prodding  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert  Achmei  oroBsed  his 
legs  beside  me  on  the  sand,  and  Ali,  who  at  sach  times  had 
special  eharge  of  my  pipe,  sat  at  my  feet,  ready  to  replenish  it 
as  often  as  ooeasion  required.  My  boatmen,  after  gathering  dry 
palm-leares  and  the  resinous  branches  of  the  mimosa,  kindled 
a  fire  beside  some  nei^boring  patch  of  dookhnj  and  sqnaited 
around  it,  smoking  and  chatting  in  subdued  tones,  that  their 
gossip  might  not  disturb  my  meditations.  Their  white  tur- 
bans and  lean  dark  faces  were  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
by  the  red  fire-light,  and  completed  the  reality  of  a  picture 
which  was  more  beautiful  than  dreams. 

On  the  first  of  these  evenings,  after  my  pipe  had  been  filled 
for  the  third  time,  Achmet,  finding  that  I  showed  no  dieq[K)0i- 
tion  to  break  the  silence,  and  rightly  judging  that  I  would 
rather  listen  than  talk,  addressed  me.  <<  Master,"  said  he,  "  I 
know  many  stories,  such  as  the  story-tellers  relate  in  the  cof- 
feehouses  of  Cairo.  If  you  will  give  me  permission,  I  will 
tell  jQfi,  some  which  I  think  you  will  find  diverting.'*  '<  Ex- 
cellent!" said  I;  << nothing  will  please  me  better,  prorided 
you  tell  them  in  Arabia  This  will  be  more  agreeable  to  both 
of  us,  and  wheneyer  I  cannot  understand  your  words,  I  will 
interrupt  you,  and  you  shall  explain  them  as  well  as  you  can, 
in  English."  He  immediately  commenced,  and  while  those 
eyening  calms  lasted,  I  had  such  a  living  experience  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  as  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  greater  marvel 
than  any  they  describe,  had  it  been  foreshown  to  my  boyish 
vision,  when  I  first  hung  over  the  charmed  pages.  There,  in 
my  African  mood,  the  most  marvellous  particulars  seemed 
quite  real  and  natural,  and  I  enjoyed  those  flowers  of  Eastern 
romance  with  a  lest  unknown  before.     After  my  recent  reoep 
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turn,  as  a  king  of  the  Franks^  in  the  capital  of  Berber,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  imagine  myself  Shahriar,  the  Saltan  of  the  In* 
dies,  espeoiallj  as  the  moon  showed  me  my  torbaned  shadow 
on  the  sand.  If  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  my  pipe  was  no^ 
studded  with  jewels,  and  if  the  zerf  which  held  my  coffee-cup 
was  brass  instead  of  gold,  it  was  all  the  same  by  moonlight. 
Aohmet,  seated  on  the  sand,  a  little  below  my  throne,  was 
Sheheraiade,  and  Ali,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  her  sister.  Dinar* 
nde ;  though,  to  speak  candidly,  my  imagination  could  not 
stretch  quite  so  far.  In  this  respect,  Shahiiar  had  greatly  the 
advantage  of  me.  I  bitterly  felt  the  difference  between  my 
dusk^  visier,  and  his  yizier's  dau^ter.  Nor  did  Ali,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  with  great  interest,  expressing  his  satis£ei0* 
tion  occasionally  by  a  deep  guttural  chuckle,  oyer  surprise  me 
by  saying :  <<  If  you  are  not  asleep,  my  sister,  I  beg  of  you  to 
reoount  to  me  one  of  those  delightful  stories  you  know." 

Neyertheless,  those  nights  possessed  a  charm  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  all  other  nights  I  hare  known.  The  stories 
resembled  those  of  the  Arabian  tale  in  being  sometimes  pro 
longed  from  one  day  to  another.  One  of  them,  in  &ct,  was 
**  Oanem,  the  Slave  of  Love,"  but,  as  told  by  Achmet,  differ- 
ing  slightly  from  the  English  yersion.  The  principal  story, 
however,  was  new  to  me,  and  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  translated,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  telling  it  as  it  was  told 
to  me,  taking  the  liberty  to  substitute  my  own  words  for  Ach- 
met's  mixture  of  Arabic  and  English.  I  was  too  thoroughly 
given  up  to  the  pleasant  illusion,  to  note  down  the  story  at  the 
time,  and  I  regret  that  many  peculiarities  of  expression  have 
escaped  me,  which  then  led  me  to  consider  it  a  genuine  product 
of  the  age  which  produced  the  Thousand  and  One  Ni^^tSL 
11 
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'<  Yoa  already  know,  my  Haater,^  Aohmet  began,  "  thai 
many  hundred  yean  ago  all  the  people  of  Iilam  were  goremed 
by  a  oaliph,  whose  capital  was  Baghdad,  and  I  donbt  not  that 
.you  have  heard  of  the  great  Caliph,  Haroon  Al-Raaehid,  who 
certainly  was  not  only  the  wisest  man  of  his  day,  bat  the 
wisest  that  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  onr  Prcphet, 
Mohammed,  whose  name  be  exalted  1  It  rardy  happens  ihat 
a  wise  and  great  man  ever  finds  a  wife,  whose  wisdom  is  any 
match  for  his  own;  for  as  the  wise  men  whom  Allah  sends 
iq[Km  the  earth  are  fsw,  so  are  the  wise  w<mien  still  fewer. 
But  herein  was  the  Caliph  favored  of  Heaven.  Since  the  days 
of  BaUds,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  even  the  preset  Solo- 
mon conld  not  help  but  honor,  there  was  no  woman  equal  in 
virtne  or  in  wisdom  to  the  Snltana  Znbeydeh  (Zebeide).  The 
Caliph  never  &iled  to  consult  her  on  all  important  matters, 
and  her  pradence  and  intelligence  were  united  with  his,  in  the 
government  <^  his  great  empire,  even  as  the  sun  and  moon  are 
sometimes  seen  shining  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time. 

-'But  do  not  imai^e  that  Haroun  Al-Raschid  and  the 
Sultana  Znbeydeh  were  destitute  of  faults.  None  except  the 
Prophets  of  God — ^may  their  names  be  extolled  for  ever  I — were 
ever  entirely  just,  or  wise,  or  prudent  The  Caliph  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  jealousy  and  mistrust,  which  frequen<fy  led  him 
to  commit  acts  that  obliged  him,  afterwards,  to  eat  of  the  bit- 
ter fruit  of  repentance ;  and  as  for  Zub^deh,  with  all  her 
wisdom  she  had  a  sharp  tongue  in  her  head,  and  was  often  so 
little  discreet  as  to  say  things  which  brought  upon  her  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 

"  It  chanced  that,  once  upon  a  time,  they  were  hoik  seated 
in  a  window  of  the  hareem^  which  overlooked  one  of  the  streets 
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of  Baghdad.  The  Caliph  was  in  an  ilMmmor,  for  a  heaniifcd 
Georgian  slare  whom  his  vizier  had  reoentiij  brought  him,  had 
disappeared  from  the  harem,  and  he  saw  in  this  the  work  of 
Zubejdeh,  who  was.  always  jealous  of  any  rival  to  her  beauty. 
Now  as  they  were  sitting  there,  looking  down  into  the  street, 
a  poor  wood-cutter  came  along,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks  upon 
his  head.  His  body  was  lean  with  poverty,  and  his  only 
dathing  was  a  tattered  cloth,  bound  around  his  waist  But 
the  most  wonderful  thing  was,  that  in  passing  throu^  the 
wood  where  he  had  collected  his  load,  a  serpent  had  seised 
him  by  the  heel,  but  his  feet  were  so  hardened  by  toil  that 
they  resembled  the  hoofs  of  a  camel,  and  he  neither  felt  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent,  nor  knew  that  he  was  still  dragging  it 
after  him  as  he  walked.  The  Caliph  marvelled  idben  he  be- 
held this,  but  Zubeydeh  exclaimed  :  '  See,  0  Commander  of 
the  Faithfdl !  there  is  the  man's  wife  1 '  ^  What  I '  exclaim- 
ed Haroon,  with  sudden  wrath :  '  Is  the  wife  then  a  serpent 
to  the  man,  which  stings  him  none  the  less  because  he  does  not 
feel  it  ?  Thou  serpent,  because  thou  hast  stung  me,  and  be- 
cause Uiou  hast  made  sport  of  the  honest  poverty  of  that  poor 
creature,  thou  shalt  take  the  serpent's  place  I '  Zubeydeh  an- 
swered not  a  word,  for  she  lupiew  that  to  speak  would  but  in- 
crease the  Caliph's  anger.  Haroun  clapped  his  hands  thrice, 
and  presently  Mesrour,  his  chief  eunuch,  appeared.  '  Here 
Mesronr  I '  said  he, '  take  this  woman  with  thee,  follow  yonder 
wood-cutter,  and  present  her  to  him  as  his  wife,  whom  the  Car 
liph  hath  ordered  him  to  accept.' 

"  Mesrour  laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and  bowed  his  head, 
in  token  of  obedience.  He  then  beckoned  to  Zubeydeh,  wiifi* 
rose,  covered  herself  with  a  veil  and  a  feridjee,  such  as  is  worn 
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bj  the  wiyes  of  tlie  poor,  and  followed  him.  When  thej  had 
overtaken  the  wood-cutter,  Hefironr  deliyered  to  him  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Caliph,  and  presented  to  him  the  veiled  Zubejdeh 
<  There  is  no  Qod  bat  Qod  1 '  said  the  poor  man ;  <  but  how 
can  I  support  a  wife — I,  who  can  scarcely  live  by  my  own  la- 
tflrs?'  'Dost  thou  dare  to  disobey  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  ? '  cried  Mesrour,  in  sudi  a  savage  tone,  that  tiie  man 
trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  but  Zubeydeh,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  said :  '  Take  me  with  thee,  0  Man !  since  it  is  the 
Caliph's  will  I  will  serve  thee  faithfully,  and  perhaps  the 
burden  of  thy  poverty  may  be  listened  through  me.'  The 
man  thereupon  obeyed,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  his 
house,  which  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  There  were  but 
two  miserable  rooms,  with  a  roof  which  was  beginning  to  fall  in, 
from  decay.  The  wood-cutter,  having  thrown  down  his  bundle, 
went  out  to  the  baiaar,  purchased  some  rice  and  a  little  salt, 
and  brought  a  jar  of  water  from  the  fountain.  This  was  all  he 
oould  afford,  and  Zubeydeh,  who  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
mean  time,  cooked  it  and  placed  it  before  him.  But  when  he 
would  have  had  her  raise  her  veil  and  sit  down  to  eat  with  him, 
she  refused,  saying :  '  I  have  promised  that  I  shall  not  increase 
the  burden  of  thy  poverty.  Promise  me,  in  return,  that  thou 
wilt  never  seek  to  look  upon  my  face,  nor  to  enter  that  room, 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  apartment  I  am  not  without 
learning,  0  Man  I  aud  if  thou  wilt  respect  my  wishes,  it  shall 
be  well  for  thee.' 

'^  The  wood-cutter,  who  was  not  naturally  deficient  in  intel* 
ligeuce,  perceived  from  the  words  of  Zubeydeh  that  she  was  a 
sunerior  person,  and,  judging  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
to  follow  her  counsel,  promised  at  once  all  that  she  desired 
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She  ihen  declared,  that  as  she  intended  to  take  charge  of  hia 
hoosehold,  he  must  giye  to  her,  every  evening,  all  the  money 
he  had  received  for  his  wood  during  the  day.  The  man  con- 
sented to  this  likewise,  produced  a  handful  of  copper  coins, 
which  altogether  amounted  to  only  one  piastre — ^but  you  must 
know,  my  master,  that  a  piastre,  in  the  days  of  Haroun  Ak 
Raschid,  was  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  it  is  now-a-days 
Thus  they  lived  together  for  several  weeks,  the  wood-cutter 
going  to  the  forest  every  day,  and  paying  his  gains  every  night 
into  the  hands  of  Zubeydeh,  who  kept  his  miserable  house  clean 
and  comfortable  and  prepared  his  food.  She  mana^^  things 
with  so  much  economy  that  she  was  enabled  to  save  two  paras 
every  day,  out  of  the  piastre  which  he  gave  her.  When  she 
had  amassed  twenty  piastres  in  this  way,  she  gave  them  to  the 
wood-cutter,  saying :  *  Go  now  to  the  market  and  buy  thee  an 
asa  with  this  money.  Thou  canst  thus  bring  home  thrice  as 
much  wood  as  before,  and  the  ass  can  subsist  upon  the  grass 
which  he  finds  in  the  forest,  and  which  costs  thee  nothing.' 
'  By  Allah  I '  exclaimed  the  wood-cutter ;  <  thou  art  a  won- 
derful woman,  and  I  will  obey  thee  in  every  thing.' 

'<  He  forthwith  did  as  Zubeydeh  ordered,  and  was  now  en- 
abled to  give  her  three  or  four  piastres  every  evening.  She 
presented  him  with  a  more  decent  garment,  and  added  butter 
to  his  pillau  of  rice,  but  still  preserved  such  a  strict  economy, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  was  master  of  three  asses  instead  of 
one,  and  was  obliged  to  hire  a  man  to  assist  him  in  cutting 
wood.  One  evening,  as  the  asses  came  home  with  their  loads, 
Zubeydeh  remarked  that  the  wood  gave  out  a  grateful  fra- 
grance, like  that  of  musk  or  ambergris,  and  upon  examining  it 
more  closely,  she  found  that  it  was  a  most  precious  article— 
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in  fact,  tliat  it  had  been  oat  from  one  of  those  spicy  trees  which 
sprang  np  where  the  tears  of  Adam  fell  upon  the  Earth,  as  he 
bewailed  his  expulsion  from  Paradise.  For  at  that  time  the 
jaioes  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise  still  remained  in  his  body,  and 
his  tears  were  flavored  by  them — ^which  was  the  cause  of  all 
llie  spices  that  grow  in  the  lands  of  Serendib  and  India^  Zu- 
beydeh  asked  of  the  wood-cutter :  '  To  whom  dost  thou  sell  this 
wood  V  and  from  his  answer  she  found  that  it  was  all  purchased 
by  some  Jewish  merchants,  who  gave  him  no  more  for  it  than 
for  the  common  wood  with  which  she  cooked  his  rice.  '  The 
accursed  Jews  1 '  she  exclaimed :  <  Go  thou  to  them  immedi- 
ately,  and  threaten  to  accuse  them  before  the  Cadi  of  defraud- 
ing a  son  of  the  Faith,  unless  they  agree  to  pay  thee  for  this 
wood  henceforth,  twelre  times  as  much  as  they  have  paid 
before  I ' 

«The  man  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  Jewish  merchants^ 
who,  when  ihej  saw  that  their  fraud  had  been  discovered,  were 
greatly  alarmed,  and  immediately  agreed  to  pay  him  all  that 
he  deAanded.  The  wood-cutter  now  brought  home  every 
night  three  donkey-loads  of  the  precious  wood,  and  paid  to 
Zubeydeh  from  one  to  two  hundred  piastres.  She  was  soon 
able  to  purchase  a  better  house,  where  she  not  only  gave  the 
man  more  nourishing  food,  but  sent  for  a  teacher  to  instruet 
him  how  to  read  and  write.  He  had  so  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  this  time,  and  had  profited  so  well  by  the  wise  conver- 
sation of  Zubeydeh,  that  he  was  quite  like  another  person,  and 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  poverty  no  longer  recogniied 
him.  For  this  reason,  the  Caliph,  who  soon  repented  of  his 
anger  towards  Zubeydeh  and  made  every  effort  to  recover  her, 
was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  himu     Mesrour  sought  day  and 
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liighi  throng  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  but  as  Zubeydeh  never 
left  the  wood-eotter's  house,  all  his  search  was  in  vain,  and  the 
Oaliph  was  like  one  distracted. 

<<  One  day,  as  the  wood-cutter  was  on  his  way  to  the  forest 
he  was  met  by  three  persons,  who  desired  to  hire  his  asses  for 
the  day.  '  But,'  said  he,  <  I  make  my  living  from  the  wood 
which  the  asses  carry  to  the  city.'  '  What  profit  do  you  make 
upon  each  load  ? '  asked  one  of  the  men.  '  K  it  is  a  good 
load,  I  often  make  fifty  piastres,'  answered  the  wood-cutter. 
*  Well,'  Bud  the  men,  ^  we  will  give  you  two  hundred  pias* 
tres  as  the  hire  of  each  ass,  for  one  day.'  The  wood-cutter, 
who  had  not  expected  such  an  extraordinary  o£fer,  was  about 
to  aoeept  it  at  once,  when  he  reflected  that  he  had  obeyed  in 
all  things  the  advice  of  Zubeydeh,  and  ought  not  to  take  such 
a  step  without  her  consent  He  thereupon  requested  the  men 
to  wait  while  he  returned  home  and  consulted  his  wife.  '  You 
have  done  right,  0  my  lord  I '  said  Zubeydeh :  <  I  commend 
your  prudence,  and  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  accept 
the  offer  of  the  men,  as  the  money  will  purchase  other  usses 
and  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  day's  profit,  if  the  persons 
should  not  return.' 

''  Now  the  Uiree  men  were  three  celebrated  robbers,  who  had 
amassed  a  vast  treasure,  which  they  kept  concealed  in  a  cave 
in  one  of  the  nei^boring  mountains.  They  hired  the  donkeys 
in  order  to  transport  this  treasure  to  a  barque  in  which  they 
had  tnken  passage  to  Bassora,  where  they  intended  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  rich  foreign  merchants.  But  Allah,  who 
governs  all  things,  allows  the  plans  of  the  wicked  to  prosper 
for  a  time,  only  that  he  may  throw  them  into  more  utter  ruin 
ftt  *he  last     The  robbers  went  to  their  secret  cave  with  thf 
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donkeyB  and  loaded  them  with  all  their  spoils — great  aaeiai  of 
gold,  of  rabies,  diamonds  and  emeralds,  whioh  ihe  beasts  were 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  cany.  On  their  way  to  the  rirer 
below  Baghdad,  where  the  boat  was  waiting  for  them,  two  of 
them  stopped  to  drink  at  a  well,  while  the  other  went  on  with 
the  asses.  Said  one  of  the  twain  to  the  other :  "  Let  ns  kill 
onr  comrade,  that  we  may  have  the  greater  treasure.^'  He  al 
once  agreed,  and  they  had  no  sooner  oyertak^i  the  third  rob> 
ber,  than  the  first,  with  one  stroke  of  his  sabre,  made  his  head 
fly  from  his  body.  The  two  then  proceeded  together  for  a 
short  distance,  when  the  murderer  said  :  '  I  mnst  haye  more 
than  half  of  the  treasure,  because  I  killed  our  comrade.'  '  If 
you  begin  by  claiming  more  than  half,  you  will  in  the  end 
claim  the  whole,'  said  the  other  robber,  who  refused  to  agree. 
They  presently  set  upon  each  other  with  their  swords,  and 
alter  fighting  for  some  time,  both  of  th^n  reoeiyed  so  many 
wounds  that  they  fell  dead  in  the  road. 

«The  asses,  finding  that  no  one  was  driving  them  any 
longer,  took,  from  habit,  the  road  to  the  wood-cutter's  house, 
where  they  arrived  safely,  with  the  treasure  upon  their  backs 
Great  was  the  amazement  of  their  master,  who,  at  Zubeydeh's 
command,  carried  the  heavy  sacks  into  the  house.  But  when 
he  had  opened  one  of  them,  and  the  splendor  of  the  jewels  fill- 
ed the  whole  room,  Zub^ydeh  exclaimed:  <Gk>d  is  great! 
Now,  indeed,  I  see  that  my  conduct  is  acceptable  to  Him,  and 
that  His  hand  hurries  my  design  more  swiftly  to  its  comple- 
tion.' But,  as  she  knew  not  what  had  happened  to  ^e  rob 
bers,  and  supposed  that  the  owner  of  the  treasure  would  huve 
his  loss  proclaimed  in  the  bazaars,  she  determined  to  keep  the 
«aoks  dosed  for  the  space  of  a  moon,  alter  which,  according  to 
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the  law,  they  would  beoome  her  properly,  if  they  had  not  been 
elaimed  in  the  mean  time.  Of  oonrse,  no  proclamation  of  the 
loss  was  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  moon,  she  considered  that 
she  had  a  jnst  right  to  the  treasure,  which,  upon  computation, 
proved  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Al- 
Basohid. 

"  She  commanded  the  wood-cutter  to  send  her  at  once  tht 
most  reiiowned  architect  of  Baghdad,  whom  she  directed  to 
build,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Caliph's  Palace,  another  palace 
which  should  surpass  in  splendor  any  thing  that  had  ever  beeit 
beheld.  For  the  purchase  of  the  materials  and  the  hire  of  the 
workmen,  she  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
*  If  men  ask,'  said  she, '  for  whom  you  are  building  the  palace, 
tell  them  it  is  for  the  son  of  a  foreign  king.'  The  architect 
employed  all  the  workmen  in  Baghdad,  and  followed  her  in- 
structions so  well,  that  in  two  months  the  palace  was  finished. 
The  like  of  it  had  neyer  been  seen,  and  the  Caliph's  palace 
fitded  before  its  magnificence  as  the  face  of  the  moon  fades 
when  tiie  sun  has  risen  aboye  the  horison.  The  walls  were  of 
marUe,  white  as  snow ;  the  gates  of  ivory,  inlaid  with  pearl ; 
the  domes  were  gilded,  so  that  when  the  sun  shone,  the  eye 
oould  not  look  upon  them ;  and  from  a  great  fountain  of  silver, 
in  Uie  court*yard,  a  jet  of  rose^)olored  water,  which  diffused 
an  agreeable  odor,  leaped  into  air.  Of  this  palace  it  might 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  poet :  ^  Truly  it  resembles  Para* 
disc ;  or  is  it  the  lost  House  of  Irem,  built  from  the  treasures 
of  King  Sheddad  ?  May  kindness  dwell  upon  the  lips  of  the 
lord  of  this  palace,  and  charity  find  refuge  in  his  heart,  that 
ha  be  adjudged  worthy  to  enjoy  such  splendor  1 ' 

<<  During  the  building  of  the  palace,  Zubeydeh  employed 
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the  best  masten  in  teaohing  tfie  wood-cotter  aU  the  aeoomplick 
ments  which  his  present  condition  required  that  he  should  pes* 
sees.  In  a  short  time  he  was  a  very  pattern  of  elegance  in  his 
manner ;  his  words  were  choice  and  spoken  with  dignity  and 
propriety,  and  his  demeanor  was  that  of  one  bom  to  command 
rather  than  to  obey.  When  she  had  succeeded  to  the  full  ez- 
tent  of  her  wishes,  she  commenced  teaching  him  to  play  chess, 
and  spent  several  hours  a  day  in  this  manner,  until  he  finally 
played  with  a  skill  equal  to  her  own.  By  this  time,  the  palace 
Was  completed,  and  after  having  purchased  horses  and  slaTes, 
and  every  thing  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  princely 
household,  Zubeydeh  and  the  wood-cutter  took  possession  of  it 
during  the  night,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  observed  by 
the  Caliph.  Zubeydeh  bade  the  wood-cutter  remember  the 
promise  he  had  made  her.  She  still  retained  her  own  apart- 
ments, with  a  number  of  female  slaves  to  attend  her,  and  she 
now  presented  to  him,  as  a  harem  becoming  a  prince,  twenty 
Circassian  girls,  each  one  fairer  than  the  moming-stor. 

'*The  next  morning  she  called  the  wood-cutter,  and  ad- 
dressed him  thus :  <  You  see,  my  lord  I  what  I  have  done  for 
you.  You  remember  in  what  misery  I  found  you,  and  how, 
by  your  following  my  advice,  every  thing  was  changed.  I  in- 
tend to  exalt  you  still  higher,  and  in  order  that  my  plans  may 
not  be  frustrated,  I  now  ask  you  to  promise  that  you  will  obey 
me  in  all  things,  for  a  month  from  this  time.'  Zubeydeh  made 
this  demand,  for  she  knew  how  quickly  a  change  of  fortune 
may  change  a  man's  character,  and  how  he  will  soon  come  to 
look  upon  that  as  a  right  which  Allah  granted  him  as  a  boon. 
But  the  wood-cutter  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  said :  '  O 
Queen  1  it  is  for  you  to  command,  and  it  is  for  me  to  obey 
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Toa  hare  tau^t  me  ondersttnding  and  wisdom ;  you  bare 
giTen  me  the  wealth  of  kings.  May  Allah  forget  me,  if  I  for- 
get to  giye  yoQ,  in  retam,  gratitude  and  obedienoe.'  'Go, 
then,'  eontinned  Znbeydeh,  *  mount  this  horse,  and  attended 
by  twenty  slaves  on  horseback,  visit  the  coffee-house  in  the 
great  basaar.  Take  with  thee  a  purse  of  three  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  and  as  thou  goest  on  thy  way,  scatter  a  handful  occa 
eionally  among  the  beggars.  Take  thy  seat  in  the  coffee-house, 
where  thou  wilt  see  the  Yiiier's  son,  who  is  a  skilful  player 
of  ohees.  He  will  challenge  the  multitude  to  play  with  him, 
and  when  no  one  accepts,  do  thou  engage  him  for  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  Thou  wilt  win ;  bat  pay  him  the  thousand 
pieees  as  if  thou  hadst  lost,  give  two  hundred  piec^  to  the 
master  of  tiie  coffee-house,  divide  two  hundred  pieces  among 
ihe  attendants,  and  scatter  the  remainder  among  the  beggars.' 
"  The  wood-eatter  performed  all  that  Zubeyd^  commanded. 
He  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Ytiier's  son,  won  the  game, 
yet  paid  him  a  thousand  pieces  <^  gold  as  if  he  had  lost,  and 
then  rode  bade  to  the  palaoe,  followed  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  muHitade,  who  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  his  beauty, 
the  elegance  ef  his  speech,  his  unbounded  munificence,  and  the 
i^lendor  of  his  attendance.  Every  day  he  visited  the  coffee- 
bouse,  gave  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  the  master,  two 
hundred  to  the  servants,  and  distributed  six  hundred  among 
the  beggara  But  ^e  Yisier's  son,  overcome  wi^  chagrin  at 
his  defeat}  remained  at  home,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  sick- 
ened and  died.  These  things  coming  to  the  Yisier's  ear,  he 
felt  ai^preat  desire  to  see  the  foreign  prince,  whose  wealth  and 
generosity  were  the  talk  of  all  Baghdad ;  and  as  he  believed 
himsdf  to  be  the  greatest  chess-player  in  the  world,  he  deter 
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mined  to  challenge  him  to  a  game.  He  thereupon  TiBited  tiM 
ooffee-honse,  where  he  had  not  remained  long  when  the  wood- 
cutter  made  his  appearance,  in  eyen  greater  splaidor  than  be- 
fore. This  was  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Zuhej* 
dehy  who  was  informed  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  He  at 
once  accepted  the  Vizier's  challenge  to  play,  for  a  stake  of  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  After  a  hard-fought  battle,  the 
Yisier  was  fairly  beaten,  but  the  wood-cutter  paid  him  the 
two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  game,  gave 
away  another  thousand  as  usual,  and  retired  to  his  palace. 

"  The  Vizier  took  his  defeat  so  much  to  heart,  that  his  oha- 
grin^  comlnned  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  circumstance  brought  the  whole  his- 
tory to  the  ears  of  Haroun  Al-Raschid  himself^  who  was  im- 
mediately seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  play  chess  with  the 
foreign  prince,  not  doubting  but  that,  as  he  had  always  beaten 
his  Vizier,  he  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  new  antago- 
nist. Accordingly  he  sent  an  officer  to  the  palace  of  the  wood- 
cutter, with  a  message  that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  de- 
sired to  offer  his  hospitality  to  the  son  of  the  foreign  king. 
By  Zubeydeh's  advice,  the  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
officer  speedily  returned  to  Haroun  Al-Rasohid,  to  whom  he 
gave  such  a  description  of  the  magnificence  of  the  new  palace, 
that  the  Caliph's  mouth  began  to  water,  and  he  exclaimed : 
'  By  Allah !  I  must  look  to  this.  No  man,  who  has  not  the 
ring  of  Solomon  on  his  finger,  shall  surpass  me  in  my  own  cap- 
ital 1"  In  a  short  time  the  wood-cutter  arrived,  attired  in 
such  splendor  that  the  day  seemed  brighter  for  his  appearance, 
and  attended  by  forty  blade  slaves,  in  dresses  of  crimson  silk, 
with  turbans  of  idiite  and  gold,  and  golden  swords  by  theii 
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rides.  They  formed  a  double  row  from  the  court-yard  to  tiie 
throne-hall  where  the  Caliph  sat,  and  up  the  avenue  thus  fbrm- 
ed  the  wood-cutter  advanced,  preceded  by  two  slaves  in  dresses 
of  cloth-of  silver,  who  placed  at  the  Caliph's  feet  two  crystal 
goblets  filled  with  rubies  and  emeralds  of  immense  size.  The 
Caliph,  delighted  with  this  superb  present,  rose,  embraced  i^e 
supposed  prince,  and  seated  him  by  his  side.  From  the  great 
wealth  displayed  by  the  wood-cutter,  and  the  perfect  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  manners,  the  Caliph  suspected  that  he 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  tiie  son  of  the  King  of  Cathay. 

"After  a  handsome  repast  had  been  served,  the  Caliph 
proposed  a  game  of  chess,  stating  that  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  prince's  skill  in  playing.  <  After  I  shall  have  played  with 
you,  0  Commander  of  the  Faithftd  1 '  said  the  wood-cutter, 
*  you  will  hear  no  more  of  my  skUL'  The  Caliph  was  charm- 
ed wii^  the  modesty  of  this  speech,  and  the  compliment  to 
himself,  and  they  immediately  began  to  play.  The  wood-cut- 
ter, although  he  might  easily  have  beaten  the  Caliph,  suffered 
the  latter  to  win  the  first  game,  which  put  him  into  the  best 
humor  possible.  But  when  the  second  game  had  been  played, 
and  the  wood-cutter  was  the  victor,  he  perceived  that  the  Ca- 
liph's face  became  dark,  and  his  good-humor  was  gone.  '  You 
are  too  generous  to  your  servant,  0  Caliph  ! '  said  he ;  '  had 
you  not  given  me  this  success  as  an  encouragement,  I  should 
have  lost  a  second  time.'  At  these  words  Haroun  smiled,  and 
they  played  a  third  game,  which  the  wood-cutter  purposely  al- 
lowed him  to  win.  Such  was  the  counsel  given  to  him  by  Zu- 
beydeh,  who  said :  '  If  thou  permittest  him  to  win  the  first 
game,  he  will  be  so  well  pleased,  that  thou  mayest  venture  to 
defi^ftt  him  on  the  second  game.     Then,  when  he  has  won  ih9 
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third  ganM,  ihj  having  been  onoe  Tietorionfl  will  magnify  hii 
opinion  of  his  own  skill ;  finr  where  we  never  Bofier  defeat,  wa 
at  last  regard  our  eonqneets  with  indifiSarence.' 

"The  result  was  precisely  as  Znbeydeh  had  predicted. 
The  Calij^  was  dbarmed  with  the  foreign  prince,  and  in  a  few 
days  made  him  his  Yiner.  The  wood-cutter  filled  his  exalted 
station  with  dignity  and  judgment,  and  became  at  once  a  great 
&yorite  with  the  people  of  Baghdad.  The  month  dT  obedience 
whidi  he  jj^mised  to  Zubeydeh  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose, 
when  she  said  to  him :  '  Cease  to  yisit  the  Caliph,  and  do  not 
leave  thy  palace  for  two  or  three  daya  When  tiie  Caliph 
sends  for  thee,  return  for  answer  that  thou  art  ilL'  She  fore- 
saw that  the  Caliph  would  then  come  to  see  his  Yisier,  and 
gave  the  wood-cutter  complete  instructions,  c(ttoeming  what  he 
should  say  and  do. 

"  Haroun  Al-Baschid  no  Boomet  heard  of  the  illness  of  his 
Tisier,  than  he  went  personally  to  his  palace,  to  see  him.  He 
was  amaied  at  tiie  siie  and  splendor  o£  the  edifice.  <  Truly,' 
said  he,  striking  his  hands  together,  <  this  man  hath  found 
the  ring  of  Solomon,  which  compels  the  assistance  of  the  ge- 
nii In  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  sudi  a  palace  as  this.' 
He  found  the  Yiner  reclining  on  a  couch  of  dodi-of-gold,  in  a 
chamber,  the  walls  whereof  were  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 
fioor  of  ivory.  There  was  a  fountain  of  perfumed  water  in  Uie 
centre,  and  beside  it  stood  a  jasmine-tree,  growing  in  a  vase 
of  crystal  '  How  is  this  ? '  said  the  Caliph,  seating  himself 
on  one  end  of  the  couch ;  '  a  man  whom  the  genii  serve,  should 
have  the  se(^ets  of  health  in  his  hands.'  <  It  is  no  fever,'  said 
the  Yiiier ;  '  but  the  other  day  as  I  was  washing  myself  in  the 
fountain,  before  the  evening  prayer,  I  stooped  too  near  the  jbb 
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nune  tree,  and  (me  of  its  thorns  scratched  my  left  arm. 
'  What  I '  cried  the  Caliph,  in  amasement ;  '  the  scratch  of  a 
blunt  jasmine-thorn  has  made  jou  ill  I '  '  Ton  wonder  at  it, 
no  doubt,  0  Commander  of  the  Faithful  1 '  said  the  Vizier ; 
<  because,  only  a  few  months  ago,  you  saw  that  I  was  insensi- 
ble to  the  fangs  of  a  serpent,  which  had  fastened  upon  my 
heeL'  '  There  is  no  Qod  but  Qod  I '  exclaimed  Haroun  Al- 
Raschid,  as  by  these  words  he  recognized  the  poor  wood-cut- 
ter, who  had  passed  under  the  window  of  his  palace — ^  hast 
^ou  indeed  found  the  ring  of  Solomon  ? — and  where  is  the  wo- 
man whom  Mesrour,  at  my  command,  brought  to  thee  ? ' 

<< '  She  is  here  1 '  said  Zubeydeh,  entering  the  door.  She 
turned  towards  the  Caliph,  and  slightly  lifting  her  veil,  show- 
ed him  her  face,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Haroun,  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  was  on  the  point  of  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  when 
he  stopped  suddenly,  and  said :  '  But  thou  art  now  the  wife  of 
that  man.'  '  Not  so^  great  Caliph  1 '  exclaimed  the  Vizier 
who  rose  to  his  feet,  now  that  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
to  affect  illness ;  '  from  the  day  that  she  entered  my  house,  I 
have  neyer  seen  her  face.  By  the  beiurd  of  the  Prophet,  she 
is  not  less  pure  than  she  is  wise.  It  is  she  who  has  made  me 
all  that  I  am.  Obedience  to  her  was  the  seed  from  which  the 
tree  of  my  fortune  has  grown.'  Zubeydeh  then  knelt  at  the 
Caliph's  feet|  and  said :  '  0  Commander  of  the  Faithfiil,  re- 
store me  to  the  light  of  your  favor.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am 
not  less  your  wife  than  when  the  cloud  of  your  anger  over- 
riiadowed  me.  This  honorable  man  has  never  ceased  to  re- 
spect me.  My  thoughtless  words  led  you  to  send  me  forth  to 
take  the  place  of  the  serpent,  but  I  have  now  Ishown  you  that 
a  wife  may  also  be  to  her  husband  as  the  staff^  whereon  he 
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leans  for  siq^rt ;  as  the  camel,  which  bringeih  him  ridies 
as  the  tent,  which  shelters  and  protects  him;   as  the  hath^ 
which  makeih  him  comely,  and  as  the  lamp,  whereby  his  steps 
are  enlightened.' 

^  Haromi  Al-Raschid  had  long  since  bitterly  repented  of 
his  rashness  and  cruelty.  He  now  saw  in  what  had  happened, 
the  hand  of  Allah,  who  had  tamed  that  which  he  had  intended 
as  a  punishment,  into  a  triumph.  He  restored  Zubeydeh  at 
once,  to  his  &yor,  and  to  the  wood-cutter,  whom  he  still  retain- 
ed as  Yisier,  he  gave  his  eldest  dau^ter  in  marriage.  All  the 
citizens  of  Baghdad  took  part  in  the  festivities,  which  lasted 
two  wedra,  and  the  Caliph,  to  commemorate  his  gratitude, 
built  a  superb  mosque,  which  is  called  the  Mosque  of  the  Res- 
toration to  "this  yery  day.  The  Viiier  nobly  requited  all  the 
pains  which  the  Sultana  Zubeyd^  had  taken  with  his  educa- 
tion, and  showed  so  much  wisdom  and  justice  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  Uiat  the  Caliph  neyer  had  occasion  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  him.  Thus  they  all  lived  together  in  the  ut- 
most happiness  and  concord,  until  they  were  each,  in  turn,  yis- 
ited  by  the  Terminator  of  Delights  and  the  Separator  of  Com- 
panions.^' 

So  ended  Achmet's  story ;  but  without  tiie  moonlight,  the 
tall  Ethiopian  palms  and  the  soothing  pipe,  as  accessories,  I 
fear  that  this  reproduction  of  it  retains  little  of  the  diarm 
which  I  found  in  the  original  It  was  followed  by  other  and 
wilder  tales,  stamped  in  every  part  with  the  unmistakable  sig- 
net of  the  Orient  They  were  all  characterised  by  the  belief 
in  an  inevitable  Destiny,  whidi  seems  to  be  the  informmg  soul 
at  all  Oriental  literature.  This  belief  affords  every  liberty  to 
the  poet  and  romancer,  and  the  Arabic  authors  have  not  som* 
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pled  to  make  liberal  use  of  it.  There  is  no  haiard  io  sup 
rounding  your  hero  with  all  sorts  of  real  and  imaginary  dan- 
gers, or  in  heaping  up  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  designs, 
when  jon  know  that  his  destiny  obliges  him  to  overcome  i^em. 
He  becomes,  for  the  time,  the  impersonation  of  Fate,  and  cir- 
onmstances  yield  before  him.  You  see,  plainly,  that  he  was 
chosen,  in  the  beginning,  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  accom- 
plishes, in  the  end.  If  a  miracle  is  needed  for  his  snccess,  it 
is  not  withheld.  Difficolties  crowd  npon  him  to  the  last,  only 
that  the  final  triimiph  may  be  more  complete  and  striking. 
Yet  with  all  these  violations  of  probability,  the  Oriental  tales 
exhibit  a  great  fertility  of  invention  and  sparkle  with  toudieR 
of  genuine  human  nature.  The  deep  and  absorbing  interest 
with  which  the  unlettered  Arabs  listen  to  their  recital — the 
hold  which  they  have  upon  the  popular  heart  of  the  East — at- 
tests their  value,  as  illustrations  of  Eastern  life. 

From  Poetry  we  frequently  passed  to  Religion,  and  Ach- 
met  was  astonished  to  find  me  familiar  not  only  with  Mo- 
hammed, but  with  Ali  and  Abdullah  and  Abu-talib,  and  with 
many  incidents  of  the  Prophet's  life,  which  were  new  to  him. 
The  Persian  chronicles  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  all  the 
wonders  related  of  Mohanmied  by  that  solemn  old  biographer, 
Mohammed  Bekr,  came  xxp  again  as  vividly  as  when  I  first 
read  them.  We  compared  notes,  he  repeated  passages  of  the 
Koran,  and  so  the  Giaour  and  the  True  Believer  discussed  the 
nature  of  their  &ith,  but  always  ended  by  passing  beyond  Pro- 
phet and  Apostle,  to  tiie  one  great  and  good  Gh>d,  who  is 
Mjually  merciful  to  all  men.  I  could  sincerely  adopt  the  first 
article  of  his  fiuth:  ''La  xOak  iV  Allah!''  "There  is  no 
Ood  but  God,"  while  he  was  equally  ready  to  accept  the  first 
commandment  of  mine. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

FROM      8HSNDT      TO     KHARTOUM. 

AniTft.  It  (tti«iidj— Appeannce  of  tho  Town  -Sbendy  Id  Former  Dagr»— We  Toooh  i( 
El  Metemme— The  Nile  beyond  Sbendy— Flesh  Diet  va.  VegeUblee— We  Eacepe 
Sblpwreck— A  Walk  on  Shore— The  Baplds  of  Derreln— r$ebel  Oerrl— The 
Tw«ltth  OaterMtr-Klght  In  the  Moontain  Go^go-Orfoodttee-A  Drink  of  Mai^eM 
—My  Birth-Day— Fair  Wind— Approach  to  Khartoom- The  Junction  of  the  Two 
NUea— Appearance  of  the  City— We  Drop  Anchor. 

The  morning  after  Tudting  ih»  minB  of  Herod  I  reaehed  the 
old  Ethiopian  town  of  Shendj.  It  lies  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  riTer,  but  the  massive  fort  and  palaoe  of  the  GoT^mor  are 
built  on  the  water's  edge.  Sereral  spreading  syoamore  trees 
gave  a  graoe  to  the  shore,  which  would  otherwise  hare  been 
dull  and  tame.  Naked  Eihic^iaas  were  fiddly  or  wadiing 
their  clothes  in  the  water,  and  some  of  them,  as  they  held  their 
long,  soarlet-edged  mantles  above  their  heads,  to  dry  in  the 
wind  and  sun,  showed  fine,  muscular  figures.  The  women  had 
hideous  fru)es,  but  symmetrical  and  well  developed  forms.  A 
group  of  Egyptian  soldiers  watched  us  from  the  bank  befon 
the  palace,  and  several  personages  on  horseback,  one  of  whom 
speared  to  be  the  Governor  himsdf,  were  hailing  the  ferry 
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boat,  which  was  just  about  putting  off  with  a  heavy  load  of  lUr 
lives. 

We  ran  the  boat  to  the  shore,  at  a  landing-place  just  above 
the  palace.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  fields 
of  cucumbers  and  beans,  the  latter  brilliant  wi<h  white  and 
purple  blossoms  and  filled  with  the  murmuring  sound  of  bees. 
Achmet,  the  rais  and  I  walked  up  to  the  capital — the  famous 
Shendj,  once  the  great  mart  of  trade  for  the  regions  between 
the  Bed  Sea  and  Dar-Far.  On  the  way  we  met  numbers  of 
women  with  water-jars.  They  wore  no  veils,  but  certainly 
needed  them,  for  their  faces  were  of  a  broad,  semi-negro  char- 
acter, and  repulsively  plain.  The  town  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner,  along  a  low,  sandy  ridge,  and  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length,  though  it  probably  does  not  contain  more  than  ton 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  mud,  of  course,  but 
rough  and  filthy,  and  many  of  them  are  the  same  circular  to- 
Jctils  of  mats  and  palm-sticks  as  I  had  already  noticed  in  the 
smaller  villages.  The  only  decent  dweUing  which  I  saw  had 
been  just  erected  by  a  Dongolese  merchant.  There  was  a 
mosque,  with  a  low  mud  minaret,  but  neither  in  this  nor  in 
any  other  respect  did  the  place  compare  with  El  M^heyref 
The  bazaar  resembled  a  stable,  having  a  passage  through  the 
centre,  shaded  with  mats,  and  stalls  on  lather  side,  some  of 
which  contained  donkeys  and  others  merchants.  The  goods 
displayed  were  principally  blue  and  white  cotton  stuffs  of  coarse 
quality,  beads,  trinkets  and  the  like.  It  was  market-day,  but 
the  people  had  not  yet  assembled.  A  few  screens  of  matting, 
erected  on  sticks,  were  the  only  preparations  which  had  been 
made.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  pta#e  was  that  of  poverty 
and  desertion.     Beyond  the  clusters  of  huts,  and  a  mud  wall; 
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which  ran  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  the  Desert  ex- 
tended to  the  horiion — a  hot,  white  plain,  dotted  with  clompt 
of  thorns.  On  onr  retom  to  the  boat,  the  rais  pointed  oat  the 
i^ot  where,  in  1822,  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  soldiers  were  burn- 
ed to  death  by  Mek  Nemr  (King  Leopard),  the  last  monareh 
of  Shendy^  The  bloody  revenge  taken  by  Mohammed  Bej 
Defterdar  (son-in-law  of  Mc^mmed  Ali),  for  that  act,  sealed 
the  &te  of  the  kingdom.  The  seat  of  the  Egyptian  goT^n- 
ment  in  SondiUi  was  fixed  at  Khartoum,  which  in  a  few  years 
became  also  the  centre  of  trade,  and  now  flourishes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Shendy  and  El  Metemma. 

Burckhardt,  who  yisited  Shendy  during  the  reign  of  Eling 
Leopard,  devotes  much  space  to  a  description  of  the  trade  of 
the  town  at  that  time.  It  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  resort  of  merchants  from  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
Egypt,  and  even  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  chief  slave-niarts  o^  Central  Africi,  in  which  respect  it  haa 
since  been  superseded  by  Obeid,  in  Kordofan.  The  only  com- 
merce which  has  been  left  to  Shendy  is  that  with  Djidda  and 
the  other  Arabian  ports,  by  way  of  Sowakin,  on  the  Red  Sea — 
a  caravan  journey  of  fourteen  days,  through  the  country  of 
Takka,  infested  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Hallengas  and  Haden* 
doas.  Mek  Nemr,  according  to  Burckhardt,  was  of  the 
I)jaaleyn  tribe,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Beni  Koreish,  of 
Yemen,  and  still  retain  the  pure  Arabian  features.  I  was 
afterwards,  during  my  stay  in  EJiartoum,  enabled  to  verify 
the  declaration  of  the  same  traveller,  that  all  the  tribes  of 
Ethiopia  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  are  of  unmixed 
Arab  stock. 

The  palace  of  the  Oovemor,  which  was  a  building  of  con^ 
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■iderable  •stent,  had  heavy  cireolar  bastions,  wfrich  were  de- 
fended by  cannon.  Its  position,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  was 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  city,  and  the  garrison 
had  settled  around  it,  forming  a  small  village  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  white  walls  and  latticed  windows  of  the  palace 
reminded  me  of  Cairo,  and  I  anticipated  a  pleasant  residence 
within  its  walls,  on  my  return  to  Shendy.  As  I  wished  to 
reach  EJiartoum  as  soon  as  possible  I  did  not  call  upon  the 
Oovemor,  but  sent  him  the  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Yagheshir  Bey.  From  Shendy,  one  sees  the  group  of  palms 
which  serves  as  a  landmark  to  El  Metemma,  the  capital  of  a 
former  Ethiopian  Kingdom,  further  up  the  Nile,  on  its  oppo- 
site bank.  This  is  the  starting  point  for  caravans  to  Merawe 
and  Dongola  through  the  Beyooda  Desert  We  passed  its 
port  about  noon,  and  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  let  the  rais  pay 
his  compliments  to  the  owner  of  our  vessel,  who  was  on  shore. 
He  was  a  little  old  man,  with  a  long  staff,  and  dressed  like  the 
meanest  Axab,  although  he  was  shekh  of  half  a  dozen  villages, 
and  had  a  servant  leading  a  fine  Dongolese  horse  behind  him. 
The  boat  of  Ehalim  Bey,  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Shendy,  was  at  the  landing  place,  and  we  saw  the  Bey,  a  tall, 
handsome  Turk  in  a  rich  blue  and  crimson  dress,  who  sent  a 
servant  to  ask  my  name  and  character. 

The  soen€(ry  of  the  Nile,  southward  from  Shendy,  is  again 
ehanged.  The  tropical  rains  which  fall  occasionally  at  Abou- 
Hammed  and  scantily  at  Berber,  are  here  periodical,  and  there 
18  no  longer  the  same  striking  contrast  between  desert  and 
garden  land.  The  plains  extending  inward  &om  the  river  are 
covered  with  a  growth  of  bushes  and  coarse  grass,  which  also 
appears  in  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.     The  inhabi- 
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Unts  ooltirate  but  a  narrow  strip  of  beans  and  dmura  akn^ 
the  river,  bat  own  immense  flocks  of  shoep  and  goats,  wbioh 
afiford  their  principal  sustenance.  I  noticed  many  fields  of  the* 
grain  called  dooJchn,  of  which  they  plant  a  larger  qnaotity  than 
of  donrra.  Mutton,  however,  is  the  Ethiopian's  greatest  deli- 
cacy. Notwithstanding  this  is  one  of  the  warmest  climates  in 
the  world,  the  people  eat  meat  whenever  they  can  get  it,  and 
greatly  prefer  it  to  vegetable  food.  The  sailors  and  camel- 
drivers,  whose  principal  food  is  dourra,  are,  notwithstanding  m 
certain  quality  of  endurance,  as  weak  as  children,  when  com- 
pared with  an  able-bodied  European,  and  they  universally 
attribute  this  weakness  to  their  diet  This  is  a  fact  for  the 
lank  vegetarians  to  explain.  My  experienoe  coincided  with 
that  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  I  ascribed  no  small  share  of  mj 
personal  health  and  strength,  which  the  violent  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  during  the  journey  had  not  shaken  in  the  least, 
to  the  fact  of  my  having  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 

After  leaving  Shendy,  the  Nile  makes  a  bend  to  the  west,  and 
we  went  along  slowly  all  the  afternoon,  with  a  side-wind.  The 
shores  were  not  so  highly  cultivated  as  ^ose  we  had  passed 
and  low  hills  of  yellow  sand  began  to  show  themselves  on 
either  hand.  The  villages  were  groups  of  mud  tokiUs,  with 
high,  conical  roofs,  and  the  negro  type  of  face  appeared  much 
more  frequently  among  the  inhabitants — the  result  of  amalga- 
mation with  slaves.  We  saw  numbers  of  young  crocodilea 
which  my  sailors  delighted  to  frighten  by  shouting  and  throw- 
ing sticks  at  them,  as  they  sunned  themselves  on  the  sand. 
Wild  geese  and  ducks  were  abundant,  and  the  quiet  little  coves 
along  the  shore  were  filled  with  their  young  brood.  During 
the  day  a  large  hawk  or  vulture  dashed  down  to  within  a  yard 
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of  ibe  ckok  in  the  attempt  to  snatoli  a  i^eoe  of  my  bhok  ram 
whioli  Beahir  liad  jnat  killed. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck. 
The  wind  blew  strong  from  the  north,  as  we  readied  a  twist  in 
the  rirer,  where  onr  conrse  for  several  miles  lay  to  the  north* 
west,  obliging  the  men  to  take  in  sail  and  tow  the  vesseL  They 
had  reached  the  tnmiog-point  and  the  sail  was  blowing  loose, 
while  two  sailors  lay  out  on  the  long,  limber  yard,  trying  to 
reef,  when  a  yiolefit  gost  polled  the  rope  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  man  on  shore,  and  we  were  carried  into  the  stream.  The 
steersman  put  the  helm  hard  np,  and  made  for  the  point  of  an 
island  which  lay  opposite,  but  the  current  was  so  strong  that  we 
coold  not  reach  it  It  blew  a  gale,  and  the  Nile  was  rough  with 
waves.  Between  the  island  and  the  southern  shore  lay  a  dus* 
ter  of  sharpi  blade  rocks,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  aj^peared  to 
be  driving  directly  upon  them.  The  rais  and  sailors,  with 
many  cries  of ''  0  Prophet  1  0  Apostle  1 "  gave  themselves  up 
to  their. fate;  but  the  strength  of  the  current  saved  us.  Our 
bow  just  grazed  the  edge  of  the  last  rock,  and  we  were  blown 
across  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  we  struck  hard  upon  the 
sand  and  were  obliged  to  remain  two  hours,  until  the  wind 
abated.  I  was  vexed  and  impatient  at  first,  but  remembering 
the  effect  of  a  pipe  upon  a  similar  occasion,  I  took  one,  and 
0oon  became  calm  enough  to  exclaim :  '4t  is  the  will  of  Allah  1 " 

While  the  boat  was  making  such  slow  headway,  I  went 
ashore  and  walked  an  hour  or  two  amoug  the  fidds  of  beans 
and  dourra.  The  plains  for  several  miles  inland  were  covered 
with  dry  grass  and  thorn-trees,  and  only  needed  irrigation  to 
bloom  as  a  garden.  The  sun  was  warm,  the  bean-fidds  alive 
with  bees,  and  the  wind  took  a  rich  summer  fragrance  frt>m  the 
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white  and  purple  bloflaoms.  Near  one  of  the  hiiii,  I  aeooeted 
a  woman  who  was  weeding  among  the  donrra.  She  told  me 
that  her  husband  had  deserted  her  and  taken  another  wife, 
learing  her  the  diarge  of  their  two  children.  He  had  alao 
taken  her  three  oows  and  given  them  to  his  new  wife,  so  that 
her  only  means  of  sapport  was  to  gather  the  dry  grass  and  seU 
it  in  the  Tillages.  I  gaye  her  a  few  piastres,  which  she  receiv- 
ed  gratefdlly.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  the  main  bend  of 
the  river,  and  were  able  to  make  use  of  the  wind,  which  by  this 
time  was  light.  The  sailor  who  had  been  left  ashore  daring 
the  gale  overtook  as,  by  walking  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  and  swimming  one  of  the  smaller  arms  of  the  river.  The 
western  bank  of  the  river  now  became  broken  and  hDly,  ooca- 
aionaUy  overhang  by  YAoSb  of  gravelly  soil,  of  a  dark  red  color. 
On  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  there  was  a  wall,  which  the  nus 
pointed-  oat  to  me  as  kadeem  (ancient),  bat  it  appeared  too 
dilapidated  to  repay  the  troable  of  a  visit. 

On  the  following  day,  the  scenery  became  remarkably  wild 
and  pictaresqae.  After  passing  the  village  of  Derreira,  on  the 
right  bank,  the  Nile  was  stadded  with  islands  of  varioos  sises, 
rising  like  hillocks  from  the  water,  and  all  covered  with  the 
most  lazariant  vegetation.  The  mimosa,  the  acacia,  the  palm, 
the  sycamore  and  the  nehbuk  flourished  together  in  rank 
growth,  with  a  profosion  of  smaller  shrabs,  and  all  were  mat- 
ted together  with  wild  green  creepers,  which  dropped  their 
long  streamers  of  pink  and  parple  blossoms  into  the  water. 
Reefs  of  black  rock,  over  which  the  waves  foamed  impetaoos- 
ly,  made  the  navigation  intricate  and  dangeroos.  The  banks 
of  the  river  were  high  and  steep,  and  covered  with  bashes  and 
rank  grass,  above  whidi  the  rasUing  blades  of  the  donrra  glit 
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tered  in  the  son.  The  ooontry  was  thickly  populated,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  mostly  of  the  Shygheean  tribe — from  Dar 
Shy^eea,  the  region  between  Bongola  and  Berber.  The  sakias 
were  tended  by  Dinka  slaves,  as  black  as  ebony,  and  with 
eoarse,  bratish  ^Etoes  At  one  point  on  the  eastern  shore,  oppo* 
site  the  island  of  Bendi,  the  natives  had  collected  all  their  live 
stocky  but  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  learn.  The  shore  wa6 
covered  with  hundreds  of  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  cows  and 
goats,  carefully  kept  in  separate  herds. 

After  threading  ten  miles  of  those  island  bowers,  we  ap- 
proached I>jebel  Glerri,  which  we  had  seen  all  day,  ahead  of  us. 
The  Nile,  instead  of  turning  westward  around  the  flank  of  the 
mountain,  as  I  had  anticipated  from  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape,  made  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  between  a  thick  clus- 
ter of  islands,  and  entered  the  hills.  At  this  point  there  was 
a  rapid,  extending  half-way  across  the  river.  The  natives  call 
H  a  tkelial  (cataract),  although  it  deserves  the  name  no  more 
than  the  cataracts  of  Assouan  and  Wadi-Hal£EL  Adopting  the 
term,  however,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  this 
is  the  Twelfth  Oataract  of  the  Nile,  and  the  last  one  which  the 
traveller  meets  before  reaching  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  stream  is  very  narrow,  compressed  between  hi^  hills  of 
naked  red  sandstone  roek.  At  sunset  we  were  comjdetely  shut 
in  the  savage  solitude,  and  there  we  seemed  likely  to  remain, 
for  the  wind  came  from  all  quarters  by  turns,  and  jammed  the 
vessel  against  the  rocks,  more  than  once. 

The  narrow  terraces  of  soil  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 

were  covered  with  dense  beds  of  long,  dry  grass,  and  as  we  lay 

moored  to  the  rooks,  I  climbed  up  to  one  of  these,  in  spite  of 

the  rais's  warnings  that  I  should  fidl  in  with  lions  and  ser 

12 
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p«nt&  I  kj  down  in  the  wmnn  gnuM,  and  w&tobed  the  ahftd* 
owB  deepen  in  the  blade  gorge,  as  the  twili^t  died  away.  The 
Mtkaak  or  crooodile-bird  twittered  along  the  ahore,  and,  after 
it  became  quite  dark,  the  stillneea  was  oeoaaionally  broken  bj 
the  snort  of  a  hippopotamns,  as  he  thmst  his  huge  head  abore 
water,  orbj  theyell  of  a  hyena  prowling  among  thehills.  Talk 
of  the  pleasore  of  receding  a  trayeller's  adyentnres  in  strange 
lands !  There  is  no  pleasore  equal  to  that  of  living  them : 
neither  the  antieipatim  nor  the  memory  of  each  a  soene  as  I 
witnessed  that  eyening,  oan  apfHroadi  the  &snnati<n  of  the  re- 
ality. I  was  awakened  alter  midnight  by  the  motion  of  the 
▼essdi,  and  looking  ont  of  my  shelter  as  I  lay,  ooold  see  that 
we  were  slowly  gliding  throng  the  foldings  of  the  stony  monn« 
tains.  Hie  moon  rode  high  and  bright,  OTor  the  tc^  of  a  peak 
m  front,  and  the  soond  of  my  prow,  as  it  oooawonally  grated 
against  the  rooks,  alone  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  wild  pass. 
Onoe  the  wind  fell,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  make  fast  to 
a  rook,  bat  before  morning  we  had  ^nerged  firom  the  monntains 
and  were  moored  to  the  bank,  to  await  daylight  for  tiie  passage 
of  the  last  rapids 

In  the  month  of  the  pass  lies  an  island,  whidi  rises  into  a 
remarkable  conical  peak,  about  seven  hnndred  feet  in  height 
It  is  called  the  Bo%oy^n  (thirst  assuaged),  while  a  lofty  summit 
of  the  range  of  (}erri  bears  the  name  ot  Dj$b9lAtiMLn  (the 
Mountain  of  Thirst).  The  latter  stands  on  a  basis  of  arid 
sand,  whence  its  name,  but  the  Bowyin  is  enciroled  by  the 
arms  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Wady  Beit-Naga,  some  three  or  four 
hours'  journey  eastward  inmk  the  river,  are  the  ruined  temples 
of  Naga  and  Mesowur&t,  described  by  Hoddns.  The  date  of 
thdr  erecticm  has  bew  ascertained  by  Lepdus  to  be  coeval 
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wKh  thai  of  Herod.  We  here  saw  numy  oroeodiles,  baakiiig  on 
the  wftrm  sand-bonkB.  One  group  of  fiye  were  enormooB  mon« 
BterBy  three  of  them  being  at  least  fifteen,  and  the  other  two 
twenly  feet  in  length.  They  laiily  dragged  their  long  bodies 
bto  the  water  as  we  approached,  but  returned  after  we  had 
passed  The  sikzaks  were  hopping  fiuniliarly  about  them,  on 
Uie  sand,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  seryice  to  the  croco- 
diles in  the  Bumner  related  by  the  Arabs. 

The  rirer  was  still  studded  wiUi  islands — some  mere  firag« 
ments  of  rock  coTcred  with  boshes,  and  some  large  level  tracts, 
ionrishing  with  rich  fields  of  cotton  and  domrra.  About  noon, 
we  passed  a  Tillage  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  I  sent  Ali  and 
Beshir  ashore  to  procure  suj^lies,  for  my  ram  was  finished. 
Ali  found  only  one  fowl,  which  the  people  did  not  wish  to  sell, 
Imt,  Turk-like,  he  took  it  forcibly  and  gave  them  the  usual 
fHriee.  Beshir  found  some  mare$saf  a  fermented  drink  made 
of  dourra,  and  for  two  piastres  procured  two  jars  of  it,  holding 
two  gallons  each,  irtiich  were  brought  down  to  Uie  boat  by  a 
pair  of  sturdy  Dinka  women,  whose  beauty  was  aknost  a  matdi 
for  Bakhita.  The  mareesa  had  an  agreeable  flayer  and  yery 
little  intoxicating  prq>erty.  I  noticed,  howeyer,  that  afto 
Beshir  had  drunk  nearly  a  gallon,  he  sang  and  danced  rather 
Boore  than  usual,  and  had  much  to  say  of  a  sweetheart  of  his, 
who  liyed  in  El*Metenmia,  and  who  bore  the  diarming  name 
of  Cknunerd-Betahadjerd.  Bakhita,  after  drinking  an  eqmd 
portion,  complained  to  me  bitterly  of  my  white  sheep,  iHiich 
had  nibbed  off  the  ends  of  the  woolly  twists  adoroing  her  head, 
but  I  comforted  her  by  the  present  of  half  a  piastre,  foe  the 
purpose  of  buying  mntton-fot. 

Ab  the  wind  foil,  at  sunset,  we  reached  a  long  slope  of 
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inowy  0and|  on  iho  bland  of  Atlssee.  Aohmet  went  to  the 
hntB  of  the  inhabitants,  where  he  was  kindly  reoeired  and  fbr- 
nished  with  milk.  I  walked  for  an  hour  up  and  down  the 
beantifol  beach,  breathing  the  mild,  cool  eyening  air,  heayy 
with  delicious  odors.  The  glassy  Nile  beside  me  reflected  the 
last  orange-red  hues  of  sunset,  and  the  eyening  star,  burning 
with  a  irtiite,  sparry  lustre,  made  a  long  trade  of  light  across 
his  breast  I  remembered  that  it  was  my  birth-day — the  fourth 
time  I  had  spent  my  natal  anniyersary  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
first  had  been  in  (Germany,  the  second  in  Italy,  the  third  in 
Mexico,  and  now  the  last,  in  the  wild  heart  of  Africa.  They 
were  all  pleasant,  but  this  was  the  best  of  alL 

When  I  returned  to  the  yessel,  I  found  my  carpet  and 
cushions  spread  on  the  sand,  and  Ali  waiting  with  my  pipe. 
The  eyening  entertainment  commenced :  I  was  listening  to  an 
Arabian  tale,  and  watching  the  figures  of  the  boatmen,  grouped 
around  a  fire  they  had  kindled  in  a  field  of  dookhn,  when  the 
wind  came  up  with  a  sudden  gust  and  blew  out  the  folds  of  my 
idle  flag.  Instantly  the  sand  was  kicked  oyer  the  brands,  the 
carpet  taken  up,  all  hands  called  on  board,  and  we  dashed  away 
on  the  dark  riyer  with  light  hearts.  I  rose  before  sunrise  the 
next  morning  and  found  the  wind  unchanged.  We  were  sul- 
ing  between  low  shores  coyered  with  grain-fields,  and  a  sandy 
island  lay  in  front  The  rai's  no  sooner  saw  me  than  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  tops  of  some  palm-trees  that  appeared  on 
the  horison,  probably  six  or  eight  miles  distant  They  grew 
in  the  gardens  of  Khartoum !  We  reached  the  point  of  the 
broad,  leyel  island  that  diyides  the  waters  of  the  two  Niles, 
and  could  soon  distinguish  the  single  minaret  and  buildings  of 
the  city.     A  boat,  coming  down  from  the  White  Nile,  passed 
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OB  on  the  right,  and  another,  bound  for  Ehartomn,  led  ns  iq» 
the  Bine  Nile.  The  proper  diyision  between  the  two  riyers  is 
the  point  of  land  npon  which  Khartoum  is  built,  but  the  chan- 
nel separating  it  from  the  island  opposite  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  streams  do  not  fully  meet  and  mingle  their  wateis  till  the 
island  is  passed. 

The  city  presented  a  picturesque — and  to  my  eyes,  accus- 
tomed  to  the  mud  huts  of  the  Ethiopian  Tillages — a  really 
stately  appearance,  as  we  drew  near.  The  line  of  buildings 
extended  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  riyer,  and  many  of 
the  houses  were  embowered  in  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  orange 
and  tamarind  trees.  The  Palace  of  the  Pasha  had  a  certain 
appearance  of  dignity,  though  its  walls  were  only  unburnt 
brick,  and  his  hareem,  a  white,  twp-story  building,  looked  cool 
and  elegant  amid  the  palms  that  shaded  it  Egyptian  soldiers, 
in  their  awkward,  half-Frank  costume,  were  lounging  on  the 
bank  before  the  Palace,  and  slaves  of  inky  blackness,  resplen- 
dent in  white  and  red  livery,  were  departing  on  donkeys  on 
their  various  errands.  The  slope  of  the  bank  was  broken  at 
abort  intervals  by  water-mills,  and  files  of  men  with  skins,  and 
women  with  huge  earthen  jars  on  their  heads,  passed  up  and 
down  between  the  water's  edge  and  the  openings  of  the  narrow 
lanes  leading  between  the  gardens  into  the  city.  The  boat  of 
the  (Governor  of  Berber,  rowed  by  twelve  black  slaves,  put  off 
from  shore,  and  moved  slowly  down  stream,  against  the  north 
wind,  as  we  drew  up  and  moored  the  America  below  the  gar- 
den of  the  Gatholic*Mission.  It  was  the  twelfth  of  January  * 
I  had  made  the  journey  from  Assouan  to  Khartoum  in  twenty- 
nz  days,  and  from  Cairo  in  fifbv-seven. 
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OHAPTEE    XXI. 

LIFB      IV      KHABTOUM. 

The  Amerioin  Flag— ABenoontra— Searohlbra  House— The  Aiutrlaii  Conralar  Agrat 
—DetcriptloL  of  bl0  B«8ld«iioe— The  Oardfo— The  MeDtgerie— Barberle  Pomn  nd 
Btetft— Pietoraaqne  Obancter  oCtbe  Sode^  of  Khertomii— Feondetlon  and  erowia 
of  tbe  atj— Iti  Appeennoe— The  Population— trnheaKhineat  of  the  fUmate 
Aiaemblj  of  Ethiopian  Chieftains— Visit  of  Two  Sbekbs— Dinner  and  Fireworks. 

At  the  time  of  my  arriYftl  in  Khartoum,  there  were  not  more 
than  a  doien  Tessels  in  port,  and  the  only  one  whidi  would  pass 
for  respeotaMe  in  Egypt  was  the  Pasha's  dahabiyeh.  I  had 
Imt  an  open  merchant-boat,  yet  my  green  tent  and  flag  gaye  it 
quite  a  showy  air,  and  I  saw  that  it  created  some  litUe  sensa- 
tion among  the  spectatora  The  people  looked  at  the  flag  with 
astonishment,  for  the  stars  and  stripes  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  Khartoum.  At  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  rais,  ^o 
was  afiraid  the  boat  would  be  forcibly  impressed  into  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  Govemment,  and  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  his 
sick  fiunily  in  El  Metemma,  I  left  the  fla^  flying  until  he  was 
ready  to  leave.  Old  Bakhita,  in  her  dumb,  ignorant  way,  ex 
pressed  great  surprise  and  grief  when  she  learned  that  Achmet 
and  I  were  going  to  desert  the  vessel.     She  had  an  indefinite 
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idea  that  we  had  become  part  and  pareel  of  it,  and  woold  re- 
main on  board  for  the  rest  of  our  liyes. 

I  took  Aohmet  and  started  immediately  in  seaadi  of  a 
house,  as  in  those  lands  a  traveller  who  wishes  to  be  respect* 
aUe,  most  take  a  residence  on  arriying  at  a  city,  eyen  if  he 
only  intends  to  stay  two  or  three  days.  Over  the  mud  walls 
on  either  side  of  ibe  lane  leading  up  from  the  water,  I  could 
look  into  wildernesses  of  orMige,  date,  fig  and  pomegranate 
trees,  oleanders  in  bloom  and  trailing  vines.  We  entered  a 
tolerable  street,  deanly  swept,  and  soon  came  to  a  coffee-house 
Two  or  three  persons  were  standing  at  the  door,  one  of  whom 
—a  &t,  contented-looking  Turk— eyed  Achmet  sharply.  The 
two  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  mutual  doubt  and  aston- 
ishment, and  then  fell  into  each  other's  anna  It  was  a  Syrian 
merdiant,  whom  Achmet  had  known  in  Cairo  and  Beyrout 
^O'masterl''  said  he,  his  dark  fkce  radiant  with  delist,  as 
he  clasped  tiie  hand  of  the  Syrian :  "  there  never  was  such  a 
lucky  journey  as  this  l** 

The  merchanti  who  had  been  two  years  in  Khartoum,  ao> 
oompanied  us  in  our  search.  We  went  first  to  the  residence 
of  the  shekh  of  the  quarter,  who  was  not  at  home.  Two  small 
boys,  the  sons  of  one  of  a  detachment  of  Egyptian  physicians, 
who  had  recently  arrived,  received  me.  They  complained  bit> 
terly  of  Soud&n,  and  longed  to  get  back  again  to  Oairo.  We 
then  went  to  the  Governor  of  the  city,  but  he  was  absent  in 
Kordofan.  Finally,  in  wandering  about  the  streets,  we  met  a 
certain  Ali  Effimdi^  who  took  us  to  a  house  which  would  be 
vacant  the  next  day.  It  was  a  large  mud  palace,  containing  an 
auter  and  inner  divan,  two  sleeping  rooms,  a  kitchen,  store- 
rooms, apartments  for  servants,  and  an  inclosed  court-yard  and 
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stables,  sU  of  which  were  to  be  had  at  one  hundred  piastres  a 
month — an  exorbitant  prtoe,  as  I  afterwards  learned.  Before 
engaging  it,  I  demded  to  ask  the  adrioe  of  the  Austrian  Con- 
sular Ag^t,  Dr.  Beits,  for  whom  I  had  letters  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  Aostrian  Oonsnls  in  Cairo.  He  received  me  with  tros 
German  cordiality,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  else  bat  that  I 
shotdd  immediatdy  take  possession  of  an  nnoccnpied  room  in 
his  house.  Acoordinglj  the  same  day  of  my  arriyal  beheld  me 
installed  in  luxurious  quarters,  with  one  of  the  most  braTe, 
generous  and  independent  of  men  as  my  associate. 

As  the  Consul's  residence  was  the  type  of  a  house  of  the 
beet  class  in  Khartoum,  a  description  of  it  may  give  some  idea 
of  life  in  the  place,  under  the  most  agreeable  oiroumstancea. 
The  ground-plot  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  paces  square,  and 
surrounded  by  a  hi^  mud  wall  Inside  of  tiiis  stood  the  dwell- 
ing, which  was  about  half  that  length,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  garden  and  court-yard.  Entering  the  court  bj 
the  gate,  a  flight  of  steps  conducted  to  the  diran,  or  recep- 
tion-room, in  the  second  story.  From  the  open  ante-chamber 
one  might  look  to  the  south  oyer  the  gray  wastes  of  Sennaar, 
or,  if  the  sun  was  near  his  setting,  see  a  reach  in  the  White 
Nile,  flashing  like  the  point  of  an  Arab  spear.  The  diran  had 
a  cushioned  seat  around  three  sides  and  matting  on  the  floor, 
and  was  really  a  handsome  room,  although  its  walls  were  mud, 
ooTored  with  a  thin  coating  of  lime,  and  its  roof  palm-logs 
oyerlaid  with  coarse  matting,  on  which  rested  a  layer  of  mud 
a  foot  thick.  In  the  second  story  were  also  the  Consular  Of- 
fice and  a  sleeping  room.  The  basement  contained  the  kitchen, 
storerooms,  and  servants'  rooms.  The  remainder  of  the  house 
was  only  one  story  in  height,  and  had  a  balcimy  loddng  oi  the 
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garden,  and  completely  embowered  in  flowering  Tines.  Thi 
only  rooms  were  the  dining  hall,  with  onshioned  divans  on  each 
side  and  a  drapery  of  the  Austrian  colors  at  the  end,  and  my 
apartment,  which  oyerlooked  a  small  garden-court,  wherein  two 
large  ostriches  paced  up  and  down,  and  a  company  of  wild 
geese  and  wild  swine  made  continual  discord.  The  court  at 
the  entrance  communicated  with  the  stables,  which  contained 
the  Consul's  horses — a  white  steed,  of  the  pure  Arabian  blood 
of  Nedjid,  and  the  red  stallion  appropriated  to  my  use,  which 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  Dar-For  to  Lattif  Pasha,  and  present- 
ed  by  him  to  the  OonsuL  A  hejin,  or  trained  dromedary,  of 
unusual  site,  stood  in  the  court,  and  a  tame  lioness  was  tied  to 
a  stake  in  the  comer.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  powerful  beast, 
and  I  nerer  passed  her  without  taking  her  head  between  my 
knees,  or  stroking  her  tawny  hide  until  she  leaned  against  me 
like  a  oat  and  licked  my  hand. 

Passing  through  a  side-door  into  the  garden,  we  came  upon 
a  whole  menagerie  of  animals.  Under  the  long  arbors,  coyer- 
ed  with  luxuriant  grape-yines,  stood  two  surly  hyenas,  a  wild 
ass  from  the  mountains  of  the  Atbara,  and  an  Abyssinian  mule. 
A  tall  marabout  (a  bird  of  the  crane  species,  with  a  pouch-bill), 
stalked  about  the  garden,  occasionally  bending  a  hinge  in  the 
middle  of  his  long  legs,  and  doubling  them  backwards,  so  that 
he  used  half  of  them  for  a  seat.  Adjoining  the  stable  was  a 
large  sheep-yard,  in  which  were  gathered  together  gazelles, 
strange  yarieties  of  sheep  and  goats  from  the  countries  of  the 
White  Nile,  a  yir^n-crane,  and  a  large  antHoptiS  leucoryx^ 
from  Kordo&n,  with  juryed  horns  four  feet  in  length.  My 
fiiyorite,  howeyer,  was  the  leopard,  which  was  a  most  playful 
and  affectionate  creature,  except  at  meal-time  He  was  not 
12* 
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more  than  k&lf  grown,  and  had  all  &e  wiles  of  an  intelligent 
kitten,  climbing  hia  post  and  springing  npon  me,  or  creeping 
up  sljlj  and  seiiing  my  ankle  in  his  mouth.  The  garden, 
whidi  was  watered  by  a  well  and  string  of  biurets  tamed  by 
an  ox,  had  a  rich  yariety  of  firoit  trees.  The  gn^  seaeon  was 
jnst  over,  thongh  I  had  a  few  of  the  last  bnnohes ;  figs  were 
ripening  from  day  to  day,  oranges  and  lemons  were  in  frnit 
and  flower,  bananas  blooming  for  another  crop,  imd  the  pome- 
granate and  kisktek,  or  costard-apple,  hong  heavy  on  the 
branches.  There  was  also  a  plantation  of  date-trees  and  su- 
gar-cane, and  a  great  nmnber  of  ornamental  shrabe. 

In  all  these  picturesque  features  of  my  residence  in  Khar- 
toum, I  folly  realised  that  I  had  at  last  reached  Central  Afri- 
ca. In  our  mode  of  life,  also,  there  was  a  ridi  flaTor  of  thai 
barbaric  pomp  and  state  which  one  involuntarily  aesociates 
with  the  name  of  Souddn.  We  arose  at  davm,  and  at  smurisa 
were  in  the  saddle.  Sometimes  I  mounted  the  red  stalHoUi  of 
the  wild  breed  of  Dar-For,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  Onsul's 
tall  and  fleet  dromedaries.  Six  dark  attendants,  in  white  and 
scarlet  dresses,  followed  us  on  dromedaries,  and  two  groomH 
on  foot  ran  before  us,  to  clear  a  way  through  the  streets.  Af- 
ter passing  througli  Khartoum,  we  frequently  made  long  excur- 
sions up  the  banks  of  the  two  Niles,  or  out  i:^on  tiie  boundless 
plain  between  them.  In  this  way,  I  speedily  became  f^iliar 
with  the  ci^  and  its  vicinity,  and  as,  on  our  return,  I  always 
accompanied  the  Consul  on  all  his  visits  to  the  various  digni- 
taries, I  had  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  peculiar  life  of 
the  place,  and  gaining  some  idea  of  its  governing  principles. 
As  the  only  city  of  Central  Africa  which  has  a  regular  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  (by  iHiich  it  occasionally 
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reoeiTOB  a  ray  of  li^t  from  the  eiyiliied  world  beyond),  it  haa 
become  a  capital  on  a  small  scalCi  and  its  society  is  a  cnrions 
compound  of  Ghnstian^  Turk  and  Barbarian.  On  tbe  same  • 
day,  I  ha^e  had  a  iHiole  sheep  sel  before  me,  in  the  house  of 
an  Ethiopian  Princess,  who  wore  a  ring  in  her  nose ;  taken 
cofiee  and  sherbet  with  the  Pasha ;  and  drank  tea,  prepared  in 
the  true  English  style,  in  the  parlor  of  a  Enropean.  When 
to  these  remarkable  contrasts  is  added  the  motley  character  of 
its  natiTC  population,  embracing  representatives  from  almost 
every  tribe  between  Dar-Ffir  and  the  Bed  Sea,  between  Egypt 
and  the  Negro  kingdoms  of  the  White  Nile,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  how  rich  a  field  of  observation  Khartoum  offers  to  the 
traveller.  Nevertheless,  those  who  reside  there,  almost  with- 
out exception,  bestow  upon  the  city  and  country  all  possible 
maledictions.  Considered  as  a  place  of  residence,  other  ques* 
li<ms  come  into  play,  and  they  are  perhaps  not  tax  wroi^ 

Khartoum  is  the  most  remarkable— I  had  almost  said  the 
oni^  example  of  physical  progress  in  Africa,  in  this  century. 
Where,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  not  oven  a  dwdling,  unless 
it  mi^t  be  the  miserable  toktd^  or  straw  hut  of  the  Ethiopian 
Fellah,  now  stands  a  city  of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousuid  in- 
habitants, daily  increasing  in  sise  and  importance,  and  gradual- 
ly drawing  into  its  mart  the  commerce  of  the  immense  regions 
of  Central  Africa.  Its  foundation,  I  believe,  is  due  to  Ismail 
Pasha  (son  of  Mohammed  Ali),  who,  during  his  conquests  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  in  Uu)  years  1821  and 
1822,  recognised  the  importance,  in  ^  miUti^ry  pM  commercia] 
sense,  of  estaUishing  a  post  ^t  the  confluence  of  th,e  two  Niles. 
Mohammed  Bey  Defterdar,  who  succeeded  him,  Qeioonded  the 
plan,  and  ere  long  it  was  determineii  to  make  l^hiMrtoum,  on 
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aoooont  of  its  oentral  position,  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian 
paahalik  of  Soud&n.  Standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Nile^ 
whidi  flows  down  from  the  gold  and  iron  mountains  of  AbjiH 
sinia,  and  of  the  White  Nile,  the  only  avenue  to  a  dosoi  Negro 
kingdoms,  rich  in  ivory  and  gum,  and  being  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  conquered  provinces  of  Sennaar,  Kordofen,  Shendj 
and  Berber,  it  speedily  outgrew  the  old  Ethiopian  cities,  and 
drew  to  itself  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  and  commercial 
activity.  Now  it  is  the  metropolis  of  all  the  eaatem  part  of 
Soudin,  and  the  people  speak  of  it  in  much  the  Mme  style  as 
the  Egyptians  speak  of  their  beloved  Cairo. 

The  town  is  larger,  cleaner  and  better  built  4ian  any  of 
the  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  except  perhaps  Sioui  It  extends 
for  about  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  facing  the 
north,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  Inreadth. 
The  part  next  the  river  is  mostly  takeo  up  with  the  gardens 
and  dwellings  of  Beys  and  other  government  officers,  and  weal- 
thy merchants.  The  gardens  of  the  Pasha,  of  M^mssa  Bey, 
Husakar  Bey  and  the  Oatholic  Mission' are  all  large  and  beau- 
tiful, and  towards  evening,  when  the  north  wind  rises,  shower 
the  fragrance  of  their  orange  and  mimosa  blossoms  over  the 
whole  town.  The  dwellings,  which  stand  in  them,  cover  a 
large  space  of  ground,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one 
story  in  height,  as  the  heavy  summer  rains  would  speedily  beat 
down  mud  walls  of  greater  height.  The  Pasha's  palace,  which 
was  built  during  the  year  previous  to  my  visit,  is  €i  burnt 
brick,  much  of  which  was  taken  from  the  ancient  Christian 
ruins  of  Abou-Harass,  on  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  a  quadrangu- 
lar building,  three  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  large  ope^  court 
in  the  centre.     Its  front  formed  one  side  of  a  square  !P^v4| 
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when  complete,  wiU  be  8urroimded  by  other  offices  of  govern* 
m^it.  For  Soaddn,  it  is  a  building  of  some  pretension,  and 
the  Pasha  took  great  pride  in  exhibiting  it.  He  told  me  that 
the  Arab  shekhs  who  visited  him  would  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  work  of  man  alone.  Allah  must  have  helped  him  to  raise 
such  a  wonderful  structure.  It  has  an  inclosed  arched  corri- 
dor in  front,  in  the  Italian  st^le,  and  a  square  tower  over  the 
entrance.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Abdallah  Effendi  was 
building  a  very  handsome  two-story  house  of  burnt  brick,  and 
the  Catholic  priests  intended  erecting  another,  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  established  themselves  permanently.  Within  a 
few  months,  large  additions  had  been  made  to  the  bazaar, 
while  the  houses  of  the  slaves,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  cily, 
were  constantly  springing  up  like  ant-hills. 

There  is  no  plan  whatever  in  the  disposition  of  the  build- 
ings. Each  man  surrounds  his  properly  with  a  mud  wall,  re- 
gardlMB  of  its  location  with  respect  to  others,  and  in  going 
bcaxL  one  point  to  another,  one  is  obliged  to  make  the  most 
perplexing  ligsags.  I  rarely  ventured  £ur  on  foot,  as  I  soon 
became  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of  blank  walls.  When 
mounted  on  the  Consul's  tallest  dromedary,  I  looked  down  on 
the  roofii  of  the  native  houses,  and  could  take  my  bearings 
without  difficulty.  All  the  mysteries  of  the  lower  life  of 
ELhartoum  were  revealed  to  me,  from  such  a  lofly  post  On 
each  side  I  looked  into  pent  yards  where  the  miserable  Arab 
and  Negro  families  laxily  basked  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  oi 
into  the  filthy  nests  where  they  crawled  at  night.  The  swarms 
of  children  which  tiiey  bred  in  those  dens  sat  naked  in  the 
dust,  playing  with  vile  yellow  dogs,  and  sometimes  a  lean  bur- 
den camel  stood  in  the  comer     The  only  furniture  to  be  seec 
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WM  a  water-fku,  a  few  pota  and  jara,  a  badcoi  or  two,  and 
tometimef  aa  anga/r$by  or  eoane  wooden  frame  oovered  witti  a 
neitiDg  of  ropes,  and  serying  as  seat  and  bed.  Nearly  half  the 
popolation  of  the  (daoe  are  slares,  broogfai  from  the  monntains 
above  Faiof^,  or  from  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  on  the  White 
Nile.  One's  oommiseration  of  these  degraded  raees  is  almost 
OToroome  bj  his  dingost  with  their  i^ypearanoe  and  habits,  and 
I  found  eren  the  waste  plain  that  stretehes  towards  Sennaar  a 
relief  alter  threading  the  lanes  of  the  quarters  whne  they  live. 

Notwithstanding  the  natve  of  its  popolation,  Khartoum 
is  k^t  eommendably  neat  and  olean.  It  will  be  a  luolr^  day 
for  Borne  and  Florenee  when  their  streets  exhibit  no  more 
filth  than  those  of  this  African  eity.  The  baiaars  only,  are 
swept  OTory  morning,  but  the  wind  performs  this  ofioe  for  the 
remainder  of  the  streets.  The  9oog^  or  market,  is  held  in  a 
free  spaoe,  opening  tq)on  the  inland  plain,  iriiere  the  oonntry 
people  bria^  their  sheep,  fbwls,  oameb,  donrra,  vegetabies  and 
other  oommon  prodwots.  The  slanghtering  of  animals  tekes 
place  eyery  morning  on  the  baidos  of  tiie  Blue  Nile,  east  of  the 
eity,  which  is  thns  entirely  free  from  the  eflhivia  arising  there- 
from. Here  the  sheep,  cows,  goats  and  camels  are  killed, 
skinned  and  <piartered  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  no  nnosnal 
thing  to  see  thirty  or  ferty  batchers  at  work  on  as  many  dif- 
ferent animals,  each  s«irronnded  by  an  attendant  gro«q»  of  yol- 
tores,  hawks,  cranes,  crows  and  other  eamiyorons  birds.  They 
are  neyer  molested  by  the  people,  and  we  sometimes  rode 
throng^  thousands  of  them,  whidi  had  so  gorged  tiiemselyes 
that  ihey  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  moye  oat  of  oar  way. 

The  place  labors  onder  the  disadyantage  of  being  the  most 
inhealthy  part  of  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  regions  in  the 
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wotjcL  From  the  Mnthdrn  frontier  of  Nubia,  wbere  the  tropi* 
Oftl  rains  begin  to  fall,  to  the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  on  the 
south,  and  as  far  up  the  White  Nile  as  has  jet  been  explored, 
ScndAn  is  devastated  by  feyers  of  the  most  malignant  eharao- 
ter.  The  sommers  are  fatal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  Turks, 
Egyptians  and  Europeans  who  make  their  reeidenoe  there,  and 
the  natiyes  themselves,  thon^  the  mortality  is  not  sa  great 
among  them,  rarely  pass  through  the  year  without  an  attaek 
1^  fever.  I  arrived  during  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  year, 
and  yet  of  all  the  persons  I  saw,  three-fourths  were  eomplain- 
ing  of  some  derangement  of  the  syst^oiL  The  military  hospi- 
tal, which  I  visited,  was  filled  with  eases  of  fever,  dysentery 
and  small-pox.  I  was  in  such  good  bodily  o<mdition  from  my 
journey  through  the  Desert  that  I  could  scarcely  ccmoeive  die 
sensation  of  sickness,  and  the  generous  diet  and  invigorating 
exercise  I  enjoyed  secured  me  from  all  fear  of  an  attack. 
Travellers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mortality  in 
Soudin.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  presence  of  infusori»  in  the 
water ;  yet  we  drank  the  pure,  mountain-bom  flood  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  and  filtered  it  beforehand.  I  am  disposed  to  side  with 
BuMCgger,  who  accounts  for  it  entirely  by  the  miasma  arising 
firom  decayed  vegetation,  during  the  intense  heats.  The  comi- 
try  around  Kha^um  is  a  dead  level ;  the  <Hily  mountain  to 
be  seen  is  the  long  ridge  of  Djebel  Qerrari,  twelve  bbuIcs  to  the 
north.  Behind  the  town,  the  White  Nile  curves  to  the  east, 
and  during  the  inundation  his  waters  extend  even  to  the  sub- 
wbs,  almost  insulating  the  place.  The  unusual  sickness  of  the 
winter  of  1852  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  inundation  of 
the  previous  summer,  which  was  so  much  hi^er  than  ordinary 
<hat  tbe  people  were  obliged  to  erect  dykes  to  ke^  tiie  watet 
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out  of  the  streets.  The  opposite  bank  of  the  riyer  is  eonsider 
ed  more  healthy ;  and  in  the  town  of  Hal&y,  only  ten  miles 
distant,  die  ayerage  mortality  is  much  less. 

I  was  fortonate  in  reaching  Khartoum  at  a  very  interesting 
period.  All  the  principal  shekhs  of  the  different  tribes  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  were  then  collected  there, 
ftud  as  Dr.  Reiti  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  of  them,  I 
had  Uie  opportunity  of  making  their  acquaintance,  and  could 
haye  readily  procured  a  safe-conduct  through  their  territories, 
if  I  had  been  disposed  to  make  explorations  in  that  direction. 

During  the  summer  there  had  been  trouble  in  the  neigh^ 
borfaood  of  Sennaar,  and  a  general  moyement  against  the 
Egyptian  role  was  feared.  In  October  and  Noyember,  how- 
eyer,  Moussa  Bey  made  a  campaign  in  the  r^ions  about  and 
beyond  the  Atbara,  and  returned  with  the  chief  malcontents 
in  chains.  They  were  afterwards  liberated,  but  had  been  re- 
tained in  Khartoum  until  some  disputed  questions  should  be 
settled.  On  the  night  of  my  arriyal,  the  consul  recoiyed  a 
yisit  of  ceremony  from  the  twO  principal  ones :  Hamod,  the 
chief  shekh  of  the  Bishirees,  and  Owd-el-Kerim,  son  of  the 
great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees,  which  inhabit  the  wide  territory 
between  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue  Nile.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  seyeral  attendants,  and  by  Mohammed  Kheyr,  Uie 
commander  of  the  Shygheean  cayalry  employed  in  the  late  ex- 
pedition. The  latter  was  a  fierce-boking  black  b  rich  Turk- 
ish costume. 

Hamed  was  a  man  of  middle  sise,  black,  but  with  straight 
features  and  a  mild,  serious  expression  of  fEUse.  He  was  dress- 
ed in  white,  as  well  as  his  attendant  whose  bushy  hair  was 
twisted  into  countless  strings  and  pierced  with  a  new  wooden 
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skewer.  The  Shukoree  shekh  arriyed  last  We  were  seated 
on  the  diyan,  and  all  rose  when  he  entered.  He  was  a  tall, 
powerful  man,  with  large,  jet-black  eyes  and  a  bold,  fierce  face. 
He  wore  a  white  tnrban  and  flowing  robes  of  the  same  color, 
with  a  fringe  and  stripe  of  crimson  aronnd  the  border.  The 
Oonsol  adranoed  to  the  edge  of  the  carpet  to  meet  him,  when 
the  shekh  opened  his  arms  and  the  two  fell  upon  each  other's 
necks.  Coffee  and  pipes  were  then  serred,  and  water  was 
brought  for  the  washing  preparatory  to  dinner.  Hamed  and 
the  Shygheean  captain  washed  only  their  hands,  but  the  great 
Owd-el-Kerim  washed  his  hands,  face  and  feet,  and  occupied 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  his  deyotions,  bowing  his  head 
many  times  to  the  earth  and  repeating  the  name  of  Allah  with 
deep  emphasis.  We  passed  through  the  garden  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  shekhs  were  greatly  amazed  at  seeing  a  table 
set  in  European  style.  They  all  failed  in  managing  the  kniyes 
and  forks,  except  Owd-el-Kerim,  who  watched  the  Consul  and 
myself,  and  did  his  part  with  dignity.  Achmet  had  made  a 
yermicelli  soup,  which  they  eyed  yery  suspiciously,  and  did  not 
yenture  to  take  more  than  a  few  mouthfnls.  They  no  doubt 
went  away  with  the  full  belief  that  the  Franks  deyour  worm& 
They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  attack  the  roast  mutton,  until  I 
caryed  it  for  them,  but  did  such  execution  with  their  fingers 
among  the  stews  and  salads  that  the  dishes  were  soon  emptied. 
After  ihey  had  again  partaken  of  coffee  and  pipes  in  the 
diyan,  the  Consul  ordered  two  or  three  rockets,  which  had  been 
left  from  his  Christmas  celebration,  to  be  sent  up  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  guests,  who  had  heard  much  of 
those  wonderful  fires,  which  had  amazed  all  ELhartoum,  three 
weeks  before.     The  shekhs  and  attendants  were  grouped  on 
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the  balooD^,  when  the  fint  rocket  shot  hiasing  into  the  air 
drew  ite  fiery  oarve  through  the  darkness,  and  hurst  into  a 
rain  of  yeUow  stars.  «  WcMakr'  and  <<  MoAdOdhr'  were 
edioed  from  month  to  month,  and  the  desert  chiefe  could 
scarcely  contain  themsdyes,  firom  astonishment  and  delight 
The  second  rocket  went  up  quite  near  to  us,  and  sooner  than 
was  expected.  Earned,  the  Bisharee  shekh,  was  so  startled 
that  he  threw  both  his  arms  around  die  Consul  and  held  &st 
for  dear  life,  and  eyen  the  great  Owd-el-Kerim  drew  a  long 
breath  and  ejaculated,  *^God  is  great  I"  They  then  took 
their  leaye,  deeply  impressed  with  the  knowledge  and  wisdcMB 
oftheFranksL 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

VISITS      IN      KHARTOUU. 

Ttatt  to  tti«  Oatbolle  MteloD— Dr.  Knobleoh«r,  th«  ApostoUo  Ylotr-Monflaa  Bey— 
TidttoLattifPaahA— BeeepUon— The  Pasha*8  Palace— Lionft— We  Dine  with  tha 
Paiha— Ceremonlaa  apon  tha  Occaaton— Moalo— The  GoealB— The  Fnaks  tai  B^bar^ 
toom— -Dr.  Pto^— yut  to  the  SuUana  Naara— An  Ethlo|>ian  Dinaai^-Oharaoter 
of  the  Baltana. 

Oh  the  day  of  mj  arriyal,  Dr.  Beits  proposed  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Knobleoher,  the  Apostolic  Y iear  of  the  Oatholio  Missioim  in 
Central  Africa,  who  had  returned  to  Khartoum  about  twenty 
days  previous.  The  Vicar's  name  was  already  fiftmiliar  to  me, 
from  the  account  of  his  voyage  np  the  White  Nile  in  1850, 
which  was  published  in  the  (German  joumab  during  his  visit 
to  Europe,  and  it  had  been  my  design  to  propose  joining  his 
party,  in  case  he  had  carried  out  his  plan  of  making  a  second 
voyage  in  the  winter  of  1852.  He  ascended  as  ftr  as  lat.  4^ 
north,  or  about  sixty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  D'Ar- 
naud  and  Weme,  and  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of  Nilotic 
ezplorersL 

Preceded  by  two  attendants,  we  walked  through  the  town 
to  the  Catholic  Mission,  a  spacious  one-story  building  in  a  large 
garden  near  the  river.    Entering  a  court,  in  the  centre  of 
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wkibh  grew  a  tall  tamarind  tree,  we  were  reoeiyed  by  an  Italiaa 
m<mk,  in  flowing  robes,  who  oondaoted  us  into  a  second  ooxurt, 
indosed  by  the  residence  of  the  Yicar.  Here  we  met  two  other 
priests,  a  German  and  a  Hmigarian,  dressed  in  flowing  Orien* 
tal  garments.  They  ushered  ns  into  a  large  room,  carpeted 
with  matting,  and  with  a  comfortable  divan  around  the  sides. 
The  windows  looked  into  a  garden,  which  was  filled  with 
orange,  fig  and  banana  trees,  and  fragrant  with  jasmine  and 
mimosa  blossoms.  We  had  scarcely  seated  onrselTes,  when 
the  monks  rose  and  renudned  standing,  while  Dr.  Enoble<^er 
entered.  He  was  a  small  man,  sli^tly  and  rather  delicately 
boilt,  and  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  com- 
plexion was  fur,  his  eyes  a  grayish  blue,  and  his  beard,  which 
be  wore  flowing  upon  his  breast,  a  very  decided  aabnm.  His 
fiftoe  was  one  of  those  which  wins  not  only  kindness  bat  confi- 
dence from  all  the  world.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tar 
ban,  and  a  flowing  robe  of  dark  parple  doth.  He  is  a  man  iji 
thoroagh  caltivation,  conversant  with  several  languages,  and 
possesses  an  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  which  will  make 
his  futare  explorations  valuable  to  the  world.  Daring  my 
stay  in  Khartoum  I  visited  him  frequently,  and  derived  from 
him  much  information  concerning  the  countries  of  Soudan  and 
their  inhabitants. 

On  our  return  we  called  upon  Moussa  Bey,  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  sent  into  the  lands  of  the  Shukorees  and  the 
Hallengas,  the  foregoing  summer.  He  was  then  ill  of  a  fever 
and  confined  to  his  bed,  but  we  entered  the  room  without  cere- 
mony, and  found  with  him  the  new  Governor  of  Berber  and 
Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  the  Governor  of  Eordofui,  besides  several 
secretaries  and  attendants.     Moussa  Bey  was  a  Turk,  perhaps 
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tftj  years  of  age,  and  had  a  strong,  sturdy,  energetic  face. 
Several  Arab  shekhs,  some  of  whom  had  been  taken  prisoners 
in  the  late  expedition,  were  loonging  about  the  court-yards. 

The  day  after  my  arrival.  Dr.  Beits  presented  me  to  Lattif 
Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Souddn.  The  Egyptian  officials  in 
Khartoum  generally  consider  themselves  as  exiles,  and  a  sta- 
tion in  Soad4n  carries  with  it  a  certain  impression  of  disgrace. 
For  the  Pasha,  however,  it  is  an  office  of  great  importance  and 
responsibility,  and  its  duties  are  fully  as  arduous  as  those  of 
the  Yiceroy  of  Egypt  himself.  The  provinces  under  his  rule 
constitute  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  France,  and  there 
are  as  many  factions  among  the  native  tribes  as  parties  among 
the  French  politicians.  It  is  moreover,  in  many  respects,  an 
independent  sovereignty.  Its  great  distance  from  the  seat  of 
authority,  and  the  absence  of  any  regular  means  of  communica* 
iion  except  the  government  post,  gives  the  Pasha  of  Soud^ 
•pportunities  of  which  he  never  fails  to  avail  himself.  Achmet 
Pasha  at  one  time  so  strengthened  himself  here  that  he  defied 
even  Mohammed  Ali,  and  it  is  still  whispered  that  foul  means 
were  used  to  get  rid  of  him.  Since  then,  rotation  in  office  is 
found  to  be  good  policy,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  is  care- 
ful to  remove  a  Pasha  before  he  has  made  himself  dangerous. 
From  the  Turks  and  Europeans  in  Khartoum,  I  heard  little 
good  of  Lattif  Pasha.  His  character  was  said  to  be  violent 
and  arbitrary,  and  several  most  savage  acts  were  attributed  to 
him.  One  thing,  however,  was  said  in  &vor  of  him,  and  it 
was  a  great  redeeming  trait  in  those  lands :  he  did  not  enrich 
himself  by  cheating  the  government  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
it  was  understood  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  was  to  be  su- 
perseded by  Bustum  Pasha. 
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We  fiMmd  the  Padia  seated  on  his  diTan,  wiiii  a  leeretaiy 
befiwe  hinif  reading  a  file  of  dooimieiite.  The  gaards  at  the 
door  presented  anna  as  we  entered,  and  the  l^aaha  do  sooner 
saw  US  than  he  rose,  and  renamed  standing  till  we  eame  up. 
The  Oonsnl  presented  me,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  di- 
Tan,  s^)arated  from  him  by  a  pair  of  ooshiona  Pipes  were 
broQ^t  to  US  bj  Mack  slaves,  and  after  a  few  oommon-placeS} 
he  turned  sgain  to  his  business.  The  Secretary  was  reading 
despatdies  to  the  different  proyinoee  of  Soud&n.  As  fast  as 
ea<^  was  i4)pro¥ed  and  laid  aside,  a  Memlook  slave  of  fifteen, 
who  appeared  to  fill  the  offiee  of  page,  stamped  them  with  the 
Pasha's  seal,  in  li^i  of  signature.  When  the  a&irs  were  oon> 
eluded,  the  Pasha  tamed  to  us  and  entered  into  oonversation. 
He  was  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  medium  heii^t,  but 
stoutly  built,  and  with  regular  and  handsome  features.  His 
complexion  was  a  pale  olive,  his  eyes  large  and  dark,  and  he 
wore  a  Uack  beard  and  moustaches,  very  neatly  trimmed,  ffia 
mouth  was  full,  and  wh^  he  smiled,  showed  a  perfect  set  of 
strong  white  teeth,  which  gave  a  certain  grimness  to  his  ex- 
pression. His  manner  was  refined,  but  had  that  feline  smooth- 
ness which  invariably  covers  sharp  daws.  If  I  had  met  him 
in  London  or  Paris,  in  Frank  costume,  I  should  have  set  him 
down  as  the  jprimo  basso  of  the  Italian  Opera.  He  was  plain- 
ly dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark-Uue  dotii,  and  wore  a  small  tar- 
boosh on  his  head. 

Our  conversati<m  first  turned  upon  America^  and  finally 
upon  steam  navigation  and  maritime  affiurs  in  generaL  He 
took  an  interest  in  sudi  subjeets,  as  he  was  formerly  Admiral 
in  the  navy  of  Mohammed  Ali.  An  engraving  of  the  Turkish 
frigate  Suitan  Mahnumd,  which  was  built  by  the  Americac 
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Bdkftrd,  hwog  ob  the  wall  opposite  me.  Over  the  diyan  waa 
a  portrait  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  and  on  eadi  fdde  two  Arabia 
sentenoeB,  emblaioned  on  a  ground  of  bine  and  orimBon.  The 
apartment  was  Bpaeions  and  lofty ;  the  ceiling  was  of  smooth 
pabn*logB,  and  the  floor  of  eemoit,  beaten  hard  and  polished 
with  the  trowel  I  expressed  mj  soiprise  to  the  Pasha  thai 
he  had  ereeted  sndi  a  stately  boilding  in  the  short  q>aoe  of 
nine  months,  and  he  thereupon  pressed  to  show  it  to  me  more 
in  detaiL  He  o(mdnoted  ns  to  a  reoeptioQ-ro<»n,  eoyered  with 
fine  carpets,  and  famished  with  mirrors  and  liunmons  diyans ; 
then  the  dining-room,  more  plainly  furnished,  the  bath  with 
Moorish  arches  glimmering  in  steamy  twili^t,  and  his  priyate 
armory,  die  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  a  small  but  rich 
assortment  cf  Turidsh  and  European  weapons.  The  doors  ot 
the  apartments  were  made  of  a  dark  red  wood,  of  yery  &ie 
grain,  closely  resembling  mahogany.  It  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  FaEOgl,  on  the  south-western  border  of  Abyssinia.  It 
is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  the  Pasha  showed  me  a  large 
and  handsome  table  made  from  it. 

The  Padia  then  led  us  into  the  court-yard,  where  the  worfe 
men  were  stiU  busy,  plastering  the  interior  of  tiie  corridorr 
surrounding  it  A  large  leopard  and  a  lion-whelp  of  six 
months  old,  were  chained  to  two  of  the  pillars.  A  younger 
whelp  ran  loose  about  the  court,  and  gave  great  dirersion  to 
the  Padia,  by  lying  in  wait  behind  the  pillars,  whence  he 
pounced  out  upon  any  young  boy-slaye,  who  mi|^t  pass  that 
way.  The  little  ftllow  would  take  to  his  heels  in  great  terror, 
and  scamper  across  the  court,  followed  by  the  whelp,  who  no 
sooner  oyertook  him  than  he  sprang  with  his  fore-paws  against 
the  boy's  back,  threw  him  down,  and  then  ran  off,  apparently 
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Tery  maoh  delighted  with  the  sport  He  hmd  the  free  noge 
of  the  palace,  bat  spoit  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  kitdieo, 
where  he  would  leap  upon  a  table,  deliberately  lie  down,  and 
watch  the  moyements  of  the  cooks  with  great  interest  The 
Pasha  told  ns  that  this  whelp  had  on  one  occasion  foond  his 
way  to  the  harem,  where  his  presence  was  first  proclaimed  by 
the  screams  of  the  terrified  women.  The  leopard  was  a  large 
and  fierce  animal,  bat  the  other  lion  was  a  rough,  good-humor- 
ed fellow,  turning  oyer  on  his  back  to  be  played  with,  and 
roaring  frequently,  with  a  voice  that  resembled  the  low  notes 
of  a  melancholy  trombone.  "From  this  court  we  passed  into  the 
outer  corridor  fronting  the  square,  when  the  jewelled  shebooks 
were  again  brought,  and  the  Pasha  discoursed  for  some  time  on 
the  necessity  of  controlling  one^s  passions  and  preserving  a  quiet 
temperament  under  all  circumstances.  When  we  rose  to  depart, 
he  invited  us  to  return  and  dine  with  him  next  day. 

Towards  sunset  the  horses  were  got  ready ;  Dr.  Beiti  don- 
ned his  uniform,  and  I  dressed  myself  in  Frank  costume,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tarboosh,  shawl  and  red  slippers.  We  call- 
ed at  the  Oatholic  Missicm  on  our  way  to  the  Palace,  and  while 
conversing  with  the  monks  in  the  garden,  a  message  came  frt>m 
the  Pasha  requesting  Aboona  Suleyman — (Padre  Solomon,  as 
Dr.  Knoblecher  was  called  by  the  Oopts  and  Mussulmen  in 
Khartoum) — to  accompany  us.  We  therefore  set  out  on  foot 
with  the  Vicar,  with  the  grooms  leading  the  horses  behind  us. 
The  Pasha  received  us  at  the  entrance  of  his  reception-room, 
and  then  retired  to  pray,  before  further  conversation.  The  di- 
van at  the  further  end  of  the  room  was  divided  in  the  centre 
by  a  pile  of  cushions,  the  space  on  the  ri|^t  hand  being  reserv- 
«d  for  the  Pasha  alone.     The  Consul,  being  the  second  ind^ 
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p6iid«ni  power,  seated  himself  on  the  left  hand,  Dr.  Enob- 
leoher  modestlj  took  the  oomer'  and  I  drew  up  my  legs  beside 
him,  on  the  side  diyan.  After  a  short  absenee— during  which, 
we  also  were  supposed  to  hare  said  our  prayers — ^the  Pasha 
returned,  saluted  us  a  second  time,  and  seated  himsel£  Four 
slaves  appeared  at  the  same  moment,  with  four  pipes,  which 
they  {resented  to  us  in  the  order  of  our  rank,  commencing  with 
(he  Pasha. 

When  the  aroma  of  the  delicate  Djebeli  tobacco  had  diffus- 
ed a  certain  amount  of  harmony  among  us,  the  conyersation 
became  more  animated.  The  principal  subject  we  discussed 
was  the  couf  cPStdt  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  news  of  which  had 
just  arrived  by  dromedary  post,  in  twenty-four  days  from 
Cairo.  The  Pasha  said  it  was  precisely  the  thing  which  he 
had  l<mg  ago  predicted  would  come  to  pass.  Louis  Napoleon, 
he  said,  would  behead  Thiers,  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere  and  the 
otiiers  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  and  make,  if  necessaiy,  twenty 
coxxpB  d'^t&t,  after  which,  France  would  b^gin  to  prosper.  The 
French,  he  said,  must  be  well  beaten,  or  it  is  impossible 
to  govern  them.  The  conversation  had  hardly  commenced, 
when  a  slave  appeared,  bearing  a  silver  tray,  iq>on  which  were 
foiUT  tiny  glasses  of  mastic  c<wdial,  a  smgle^lass  of  water,  and 
sanoers  whidi  contained  bits  of  orange  and  pomegranate.  The 
Pasha  was  always  served  first.  He  drank  the  cordial,  took  a 
dp  of  water,  and  then  each  of  us.  in  turn,  drinking  from  the 
same  glass.  At  intervals  of  about  five  minutes  the  same  re- 
freshment appeared,  and  was  served  at  least  ten  times  before 
dinner  was  announced.^ 

Presently  there  came  a  band  of  musicians  five  Egyptian 
boys  whom  the  Pasha  had  brought  with  him  from  Cairo.  We 
18 
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had  iIbo  two  additions  to  the  company  of  gaests :  "Rnhk  Bey, 
an  intelligent  Egyptian,  who  was  edncated  in  France,  and  haa 
been  principal  of  a  native  ooll^  in  Oidro,  nnder  Mohaaamed 
Ali,  and  Ali  Bey  Khasib,  the  late  Govemor  of  Berber,  who 
had  been  deposed  on  aooonnt  of  alleged  mal-praotioea.  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  a  water-carrier  in  Cairo,  bnt  was  adopted 
by  the  widow  of  Ismail  Pasha,  who  gare  him  a  siq>erior  educa- 
tion. Other  aooonnts  r^resented  him  to  be  the  illegitimate 
son  of  either  Ismail  or  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  this  sormise  was 
probeMy  correct  He  was  a  bold,  handsome  man  of  thirty, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  officials  in 
SondAn. 

After  some  littie  prehide,  the  musicians  commenced.  The 
instroments  were  a  ofumarra,  or  reed  Ante,  a  dnlcimOT,  the 
wires  of  which  were  Btmxk  with  a  wooden  plectrmn,  held  be- 
tween the  first  and  middle  fingers,  and  a  tamborine,  two  of  the 
boys  officiating  only  as  singers.  The  airs  were  Arabic  and 
Persian,  and  had  tiie  diaraoter  of  improvisations,  compared 
with  the  classic  mosic  of  Europe.  The  rfaytiim  was  perfect, 
and  the  parts  sustained  by  the  different  instnmients  arranged 
with  considerable  ddlL  The  Egyptian  officers  w^«  greatiy 
moved  by  the  melodies,  which,  in  their  wild,  passionate,  bar- 
baric cadences,  had  a  singular  charm  for  my  ear.  The  songs 
were  principally  of  love,  but  of  a  higher  character  than  the 
common  songs  of  the  people.  The  Pasha  translated  a  brace 
for  us.  One  related  to  the  loves  of  a  boy  and  maiden,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  humble,  the  latter  the  daughter  oi  a  Bey. 
They  saw  and  loved  each  other,  but  the  difference  in  their  sta- 
tions prevented  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopea.  One  day,  as  the 
girl  was  seated  at  her  window,  a  funeral  passed  through  the 
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street  below.  She  asked  the  name  of  the  dead  person,  and 
they  answered  '<  Lejl,"  the  name  of  her  beloved,  whom  ike 
yiolence  of  his  passion  had  depriTed  of  life.  Her  lamentations 
formed  the  theme  of  a  separate  song,  in  which  the  name  of 
Leyl  was  repeated  in  one  long,  continued  ontcry  of  grief  and 
lore.  The  second  song  was  of  a  widow  who  had  many  wooers, 
by  whom  she  was  so  beset,  that  she  finally  appointed  a  day  to 
give  them  her  decision.  The  same  day  her  son  died,  yet,  be- 
cause she  had  giyen  her  word,  she  mastered  her  grief  by  a  he- 
roic resolation,  arrayed  herself  in  her  finest  garments,  reoeired 
her  suitors,  and  sang  to  her  late  the  song  which  wonld  best 
entertain  them.  At  the  close  of  the  festival  she  annoonced 
her  loss  in  a  song,  and  concluded  by  refusing  all  their  offsrs. 
At  last,  dinner  was  announced.  The  Pasha  led  the  way 
into  the  dining-room,  stopping  in  an  ante-chamber,  where  a 
group  of  slaves  were  ready  with  pitchers,  ewers  and  ni^^ldns, 
and  we  performed  the  customary  washing  of  hands.  The 
Pasha  then  took  his  seat  at  the  round  table,  and  pointed  out 
his  place  to  each  guest  Dr.  Knoblecher  and  myself  sat  on 
his  right.  Dr.  Beits  and  Bufaa  Bey  on  his  left,  and  Ali  Bey 
Khanb  opposite.  There  were  no  plates,  but  each  of  us  had  a 
silver  knife,  spoon  and  fork,  and  the  arrangement  was  so  far  in 
Frank  style  that  we  sat  upon  chairs  instead  of  the  floor.  The 
only  ceremony  observed  was,  that  tiie  Pasha  first  tasted  each 
dish  as  it  was  brought  upon  the  table,  after  which  the  rest  of  us 
followed.  We  all  ate  soup  from  the  same  tureen,  and  buried  our 
several  rig^t  hands  to  the  knuddes  in  the  fat  flesh  of  the  sheep 
which  was  afterwards  set  before  us.  Olaret  was  poured  out 
for  the  Franks  and  Bufaa  Bey  (whose  Moslem  principles  had 
been  damaged  by  ten  years  residence  in  Paris),  the  Pasha  and 
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AU  Baj  akme  mbelainmg.  There  were  twenty  oovrsee  in  al]| 
and  the  eookerj  was  ezoeUeni  Beeidee  the  delioate  Torkiah 
eompoiuida  of  meat  and  YegetaUes,  delkioaB  fiah  from  the 
White  Nile  and  frnita.  from  the  Pasha's  gardoft,  we  had  blano 
mange  and  several  Tarieties  of  French  jpo^issme.  At  the  close 
of  the  repast,  a  glass  bowl  containing  a  cool  drink  made  from 
dried  figs,  qamces  and  aprieots,  was  j^aoed  upon  the  taUe. 
The  best  poasiUe  hnmor  prevailed,  and  I  enjoyed  the  dinner 
exceedingly,  the  more  so  because  I  had  not  eiqwoted  to  find 
sodk  a  high  d^ree  of  civilisation  in  Sond&n. 

We  had  afterwards  coffee  and  pipes  in  the  reception-room, 
and  about  toi  in  the  erening  took  leave  of  the  Pasha  and  walk- 
ed home,  preceded  by  att^idants  carrying  large  glass  lanterns. 
After  accompanying  Br.  Knoblecher  to  the  gate  of  the  Mission, 
Ali  Bey  Khasib  took  my  hand,  Bnfaa  Bey  that  of  the  0(m- 
sol,  and  we  walked  to  the  residence  of  the  Bey,  who  detained  ns 
an  hour  by  the  narration  of  the  injories  and  indignities  which 
had  been  iniicted  upon  him  by  order  of  Abbas  Pasha. 
The  latter,  on  coming  into  power,  took  espeoi^  care  to  remove 
all  those  officers  who  had  been  favorites  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  hi^  attainments  and  pore  charao- 
ter,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  canying  out  the  old 
Pasha's  measures  of  reform.  Among  them  was  Bufita  Bey, 
who,  with  several  of  his  associates,  was  sent  to  Khartoum,  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  College  there,  but  in 
reality  as  a  banishment  from  Egypt.  He  had  been  there  a 
year  and  a  half  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  yet  no  order  had  been 
received  from  Cairo  relative  to  the  College.  This  state  of  in- 
action and  uncertainty,  combined  with  the  eSed  of  the  dimate, 
had  already  terminated  the  lives  of  two  of  his  fellow-profes- 
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•Off,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  design  of  Abbas  Pasha  to  relieva 
himself  of  all  of  them  by  the  same  meana  When  I  heard  this 
story,  the  truth  of  which  Dr.  Reitz  confirmed,  I  could  readily 
account  for  the  bitterness  of  the  curses  which  the  venerable 
old  Bey  heaped  upon  the  head  of  his  tyrannical  ruler. 

The  Frank  population  of  Khartoum  was  not  large,  consist* 
ing,  besides  Dr.  Beits  and  the  priests  of  the  Oatholic  Mission, 
of  Dr.  P6ney,  a  French  physician.  Dr.  Yierthaler,  a  German, 
and  an  Italian  apothecary,  the  two  former  of  whom  were  in  the 
Egyptian  service.  Dr.  P^ney  had  been  ten  years  in  Soud&n, 
and  knew  the  whole  country,  from  the  mountains  of  Fasogl  to 
the  plains  of  Takka,  on  the  Atbara  Biver,  and  the  Shangalla 
forests  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  and  courteous  person,  and  gave  me  much  interesting 
information,  concerning  the  regions  he  had  visited  and  the 
habits  of  the  difierent  tribes  of  SoudAn.  I  had  afterwards 
personal  opportunity  of  verifying  the  correctness,  of  many  of 
his  statements.  There  were  a  few  Coptic  merchants  in  the 
place,  and  on  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  I  had  an 
opportunity  ot  witnessing  the  New-Year  ceremonies  of  their 
Ofauroh,  which,  like  the  Greek,  still  retains  the  old  style.  The 
service,  whidi  was  very  similar  to  a  Oatholic  mass,  was  chant- 
ed in  musical  Arabic,  and  at  its  dose  we  were  presented  with 
small  cakes  of  unleavened  flour,  stamped  with  a  cross.  At  Uie 
conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  coffee  was  given  to  us  in  an  outer 
court,  with  the  cordial  ^^ffan$ean/^^  (a  wish  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  pronij  or  "  may  it  benefit  you  I ") — ^to  which  we  re- 
plied :  ^^  AUah  Haneek  !  "  (may  God  give  you  benefit !) 

Dr.  Beiti  took  me  one  day  to  visit  the  celelHrated  Sitteh 
(Lady)  Nasra,  the  daughter  of  tJie  last  King  of  Sennaar  and 
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brother  ci  the  present  Shekh  of  that  provinoe.  She  is  a  womai: 
of  almost  masculine  talent  and  energy,  and  may  be  said  to  gov« 
em  Sennaar  at  present  All  the  Arab  shekhs,  as  well  as  the 
population  at  large,  have  the  greatest  respect  for  her,  and  in* 
rariably  ask  her  advice,  in  any  crisis  of  affiiirs.  Her  brother 
[dris  Wed  Adlan,  notwithstanding  his  nominal  subjection  to 
Sgypt,  still  possesses  absolute  sway  over  several  hundred  vil- 
lages, and  is  called  King  of  Kulle.  The  Lady  Naara  retains 
the  title  of  Sultana,  on  account  of  her  descent  from  the  ancient 
royal  house  of  Sennaar.  She  has  a  palace  at  Soriba,  on  the 
Blue  Nile,  which,  according  to  Lepsius,  exhibits  a  degree  of 
wealth  and  state  very  rare  in  Soud&n.  She  was  then  in 
Khartoum  on  a  visit,  with  her  husband,  Mohammed  Defalleh, 
the  son  of  a  former  Yisier  of  her  father,  King  Adlan. 

We  found  the  Lady  Nasra  at  home,  seated  on  a  carpet  in 
her  audience-haU,  her  husband  and  Shekh  Abd-el-Kader — the 
Shekh  of  Khartoum,  who  married  her  daughter  by  a  former 
husband— occupying  an  adjacent  carpet  She  gave  Uie  Consul 
her  hand,  saluted  me,  as  a  stranger,  wiUi  an  inclination  of  her 
head,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  floor  of^site  to  her. 
She  was  about  forty-five  years  old,  but  appeared  younger,  and 
still  retained  the  traces  of  her  former  beauty.  Her  skin  was 
a  pale  bronse  color,  her  eyes  large  and  expressive,  and  her  face 
remarkable  for  its  intelligenoe  and  energy.  All  her  motions 
were  graceful  and  dignified,  and  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances she  might  have  become  a  sort  of  Ethiopian  Zenobia. 
She  wore  a  single  robe  of  very  fine  white  muslin,  which  she 
sometimes  folded  so  as  nearly  to  conceal  her  features,  and 
sometimes  allowed  to  fall  to  her  waist,  revealing  the  somewhat 
over-ripe  charms  of  her  bosom.     A  heavy  ring  of  the  natiw 
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gold  of  Kasan  hong  from  her  nose,  and  others  adorned  her  fin* 
gers.  Dr.  Beits  explained  to  her  that  I  was  not  a  Frank,  but 
came  from  a  great  eountiy  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
She  spoke  of  the  visit  of  Dr.  Lepsios,  at  Soriba,  and  said  that 
he  was  the  only  far-trayelled  stranger  she  had  seen,  except 
mjsel£  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  I  had  frequently  heard  of 
her  in  my  native  land ;  that  her  name  was  well-known  all  over 
the  world ;  and  that  the  principal  reason  of  my  visit  to  Sou- 
Idn,  was  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  She  was  not  in  the  least  flat- 
tered by  these  exaggerated  compliments,  but  received  them  as 
quietly  as  if  they  were  her  right.  She  was  a  bom  queen,  and 
I  doubt  idiether  any  thing  upon  the  earth  would  have  been 
able  to  shake  her  royal  indifference. 

Her  slaves  were  all  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
naked  except  the  rdhad^  or  girdle  of  leaUiem  fringe  about  the 
loins.  They  had  evidently  been  chosen  for  their  beauty,  and 
two  of  them,  although  as  black  as  cast-iron  statues,  were  in- 
comparable for  Uie  symmetry  of  their  forms  and  the  grace  €ft 
their  movements.  They  brought  us  pipes  and  coffee,  and  when 
not  employed,  stood  in  a  row  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  with 
their  hands  folded  upon  their  breasts.  Dinner  was  just  ready, 
and  we  were  invited  to  partake  of  it  The  Sultana  had  al- 
ready  dined  in  solitary  state,  so  her  husband,  Shekh  Abd-el- 
Elader,  the  Consul  and  I,  seated  ourselves  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  around  the  huge  bowl  containing  an  entire  sheep  stuffed 
with  rice.  We  buried  our  fingers  in  the  hot  and  smoking  flesh, 
and  picked  the  choicest  pieces  from  Uie  ribs  and  flank,  occa- 
sionally taking  a  handful  of  rice  from  Uie  interior  The  only 
additional  dish  was  a  basket  of  raw  onions  and  radishea  Be- 
fore each  of  us  stood  a  slave  with  a  napkin  and  a  large  glass 
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of  om  bSM — the  '^mother  of  mghtisgalee.''  After  drmkiBg, 
we  returned  the  glass  to  the  slaveys  hand,  she  standing  all  the 
while  immovable  as  a  statue.  After  we  had  eaten  our  fill  of 
roast  mutton  and  raw  onions,  they  brou^t  a  dish  of  prepared 
dourra,  called  ahri,  which  strongly  resembles  the  pinoU  ci 
Mexico.  The  grain  is  pounded  yery  fine,  sifted,  mixed  with  a 
little  sugar  and  water,  and  made  into  thin,  dry  leaves,  as  white 
and  delicate  as  cambric.  It  is  considered  very  nourishing,  es- 
pecially on  a  journey,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  by  the  rich 
shekhs  of  Soudin. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  the  Sultana,  observing  that  our  cane 
batons,  which  we  had  just  purchased  in  the  basaar,  were  of 
very  indifferent  quality,  ordered  two  others  to  be  brou^t,  of  a 
fine  yellow  wood,  resembling  box,  which  is  found  in  the  moui^ 
tains  on  the  Alyyssinian  firontier,  and  gave  them  to  u& 
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Uktil  within  a  reoent  period,  but  little  has  been  known  of  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Central 
Africa.  Few  English  travellers  have  made  these  regions  the 
salject  of  thdr  inyestigation,  their  attention  haying  been  prin- 
dpally  directed  towards  the  countries  on  the  western  coast 
The  Niger,  in  fact,  has  been  for  them  a  more  interesting  prob- 
lem than  the  Nile.  The  German  travellers  Roppell  and  Rns* 
segger,  however,  by  their  explorations  wiihin  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  have  made  important  contributions  to  onr  knowledge 
of  Eastern  Sond&n,  while  D'Amand,  Weme,  and  more  than 
all,  Dr.  Knoblecher,  have  carried  our  vision  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  mysterious  regions  beyond.  Still,  the  results  of  these 
ezplorstions  are  far  from  bebg  generally  known,  or  even  rep 
resented  iq>on  our  maps.  Oeograj^ical  diarts  are  still  issued, 
in  which  the  conjectured  Mountains  of  the  Moon  continue  to 
13* 
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gtreteh  their  ridges  aorofls  the  middle  of  Africa,  in  ktitadei 
irtiere  the  latest  trarellera  find  a  plain  as  level  as  the  sea.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  oonoeming  the  character  and  relative  po- 
sition of  the  different  ooontries  of  which  I  have  occasion  to 
speak,  may  make  these  sketdies  of  African  life  and  landscapes 
more  intdligible  to  many  readers. 

As  far  as  southern  Nubia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oases 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  Nile  is  the  only  agent  of  productive- 
ness. Beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  bounteous  valley,  there 
is  little  except  red  sand  and  naked  rock,  from  the  Bed  Sea  to 
the  Atlantia  On  reaching  lat.  19^,  however,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  desert  landscapes.  Here  the  tropical  rains,  whidi 
are  unknown  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Nubia,  fsdl  every  sum- 
mer, though  in  dimmished  quantity.  The  dry,  gravelly  plains, 
nevertheless,  exhibit  a  scattering  growth  of  grass  and  thorny 
shrubs,  and  springs  are  frequently  found  among  the  mountun 
ranges.  As  we  proceed  southward,  the  v^tation  increases 
in  quantity ;  the  grass  no  longer  keeps  the  level  of  Uie  plain, 
but  climbs  the  mountain-sides,  and  before  reaching  Khartoum, 
in  lat  15^  4(V  north,  we  have  passed  the  limit  of  the  Desert 
The  wide  plains  stretching  Uience  eastward  to  the  Atbara,  and 
westward  beyond  Kordofui,  are  savannas  of  rank  grass,  cross- 
ed here  and  there  by  belts  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  and  difieriug 
little  in  aspect  from  the  plains  of  California  during  the  dry  sea* 
son.  The  Arabs  who  inhabit  them  are  herdsmen,  and  own 
vast  flocks  of  camels  and  sheep.  The  Nile  here  is  no  longei 
the  sole  river,  and  loses  his  title  of  '^  The  Sea,"  whidi  he  owns 
in  Egypt  The  Atbara,  which  flows  down  to  him  from  the 
Abyssmian  Alps,  has  many  tributaries  of  its  own ,  the  Blue 
Nile,  between    Khartoum  aDd«9lbnaar,  reoeives  the  large 
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•treamB  of  the  Rihad  and  the  Dender ;  and  the  White  Nile, 
thou^  flowing  for  the  greater  part  of  his  known  course 
througli  an  immense  plain,  boasts  two  important  affluents— 
the  Sobat  and  the  Bahr  el-Ohasal.  The  soil,  climate,  produc- 
tions and  character  of  the  scenery  of  this  region  are  therefore 
very  different  from  Egypt 

Before  the  oonqoest  of  SoodiUi  by  Mohammed  Ali,  little 
was  blown  of  the  country  between  the  Ethiopian  Nile  and  the 
Bed  Sea,  or  of  Central  Africa  south  of  the  latitude  of  Kordo- 
fan  and  Sennaar.  The  White  NUe,  it  is  true,  was  known  to 
exist,  but  was  considered  as  a  tributary  stream.  It  was  ex- 
tremdy  difficult  and  dangerous  to  proceed  beyond  Nubia,  and 
then  only  in  company  wiUi  the  yearly  oarayans  which  passed 
between  Assouan  and  Sennaar.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Ismail  Pasha, 
and  Mohammed  Bey  Befterdar,  between  tbe  years  1820  and 
1825,  gradually  subjugated  and  attached  to  the  rule  of  Egypt 
the  countries  of  Berber,  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  as  fu  as  the 
mountMus  of  Fasogl,  in  lat  11^,  on  Uie  south-western  frontier 
of  Abyssinia,  the  wild  domains  of  the  Shukorees,  the  Bishi- 
rees,  liie  Hallengas  and  Hadendoas,  extending  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  embracing  the  seaport  of  Sowakin,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Kordofan,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  bounded  by  the  large  and 
powerful  n^ro  kingdom  of  Dar-Far.  The  Egyptian  posses- 
sions in  Soud&n  are  nearly  as  extensive  as  all  Egypt,  Nubia 
not  included,  and  might  become  eyen  richer  and  more  flourish- 
ing under  a  just  and  liberal  policy  of  government.  The  plains 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  mi^t  be  irrigated  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  Egypt,  and  many  vast  tracts  of  territory  given 
up  to  the  nomadic  tribes,  could  readily  be  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness.    The  native  inhabitants  are  infinitely  more  stupid 
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and  degraded  than  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  bat  that  ihejr  are  em- 
paMe  of  great  improTemeat  is  Bhown  bj  the  auoeeas  attending 
tiie  efforts  of  the  Catholic  priests  in  Khartomn,  in  edneating 
children.  The  terrible  climate  of  Sond&n  will  ahn^  be  a 
drawback  to  its  physical  prosperity,  yet  even  this  Would  be 
mi^atedy  in  some  measure,  were  the  soil  under  cnltiyation. 

As  I  followed  the  conrse  of  the  Nile,  from  the  northern 
Hmit  of  the  tropical  rains  to  Khartonm,  my  narratiye  will  haire 
giren  some  idea  of  the  conntry  along  his  banka  The  tacri* 
toiy  to  the  east,  towards  and  beyond  the  Atbara,  is  still  in  a 
great  measure  unexplored.  Burdchardt  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean who  virited  it,  but  his  route  lay  among  the  mountai]:h> 
ranges  near  and  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The 
long  chain  of  Bjebel  Langay,  which  he  crossed,  is  three  to  five 
thousand  foot  in  height,  and,  like  the  mountain-spine  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  nerer  has  the  same  seas<m  on  both  sides  at 
once.  When  it  rains  on  the  eastern  sl<^s,  the  western  are 
dry,  and  the  contrary.  There  is  another  and  still  higher  diain 
near  Uie  coast,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  region  consists  of 
Tast  plains,  tenanted  by  the  Arab  herdsmen,  and  rising  gradu- 
ally towards  the  south  into  the  first  terraces  of  the  table-land 
of  Abyssinia.  The  land  of  the  Shukorees  and  the  Hallengas, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Atbara,  is  called  Belad  el  Takka. 
Pr.  Beits  yisited  it  during  the  summer  of  1851,  in  company 
with  the  military  expedition  under  Moussa  Bey,  and  trayelled 
for  three  or  four  weeks  throu^  regions  where  no  European 
had  been  before  him. 

Leaving  the  town  of  Shendy,  he  travdled  eastward  foi 
nme  days  over  unbroken  plains  of  grass,  abounding  ?rith  g%> 
aellcs  and  hyenas,  to  a  village  called  Qoz  Badjeb,  on  the  A^ 
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bara  River.  This  beloogs  to  the  Sfankoreefl,  against  whom  the 
expedition  was  in  part  directed.  He  then  crossed  the  riTer^ 
and  trayelled  for  two  or  three  weeks  throngh  a  broken  moun- 
tain country,  inhabited  by  the  wandering  races  of  the  Hallen- 
ges  and  Hadendoas.  The  monntidns,  which  were  from  two  to 
three  thousand  feet  in  height,  were  crested  with  walls  of  naked 
porphyry  rock,  but  their  lower  slopes  were  ooyered  with  grass 
and  bnshes,  and  peopled  by  myriads  of  apes.  Between  the 
ranges  were  many  broad  and  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  which 
were  inhabited.  Here  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  was  &r 
richer  than  on  the  Nile.  The  Consul  was  obliged  to  fbllow 
the  movements  ai  the  expedition,  and  therefore  could  not  trace 
out  any  regular  plan  of  exploration.  After  seeing  just  enough 
to  whet  his  curiosity  to  penetrate  further,  Moussa  Bey  return- 
ed to  Gos  Radjeb.  His  route  th^  followed  the  course  of  the 
Atbara,  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  to  the 
town  of  Sofie,  on  the  Abyssmian  frontier.  The  river,  which  is 
a  clear  and  beautifrd  stream,  has  a  narrow  border  of  trees  and 
underwood,  and  flows  in  a  winding  course  through  a  r^on  of 
kw,  grassy  hills.  By  using  the  water  for  irrigation,  the  coun- 
try, which  is  now  entirely  uncultivated,  mi^t  be  made  vny 
productive.  The  Shukorees  possess  immense  herds  of  camels, 
and  a  hegin^  or  trained  dromedary,  which  the  Oonsul  purchas- 
ed from  them,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  fleetest  which  I 
saw  in  Africa. 

Near  Sofie  the  savannas  of  grass  give  place  to  dense  tropi- 
cal forests,  with  a  rank  undergrowth  which  is  often  impenetra* 
Ue.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  lion  and  leopard,  which  are 
common  to  all  Sotidftn,  the  expe^tion  saw  large  herds  of  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros.    Vie  woods  were  fllled  with  birds  of 
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brilliant  plumagei  and  the  TegetaUe  world  was  rioh  and  got^ 
geooB  bey<md  doaoription.  The  CimBol  remained  bat  a  short 
time  here,  and  then  travelled  westward  to  the  town  of  Abon- 
Har^  on  the  Blue  Nile,  yisiting  on  the  way  a  oorioos  isolated 
moontain,  oalled  Sjebel  AttesL  Near  Abou-Hariss  are  the 
rains  of  an  ancient  Ghristian  town,  probably  dating  from  the 
foarUi  or  fifth  oentory,  aboat  which  time  OhriBtianity,  pre- 
Tioosly  planted  in  Abyssinia,  began  to  adrance  northward  to- 
wards Nabia.  The  Consol  obtained  from  Uie  Qoyemor  of 
Aboa>HariUMi  three  iron  crosses  of  a  peealiar  form,  a  namber 
of  beads  which  had  belonged  to  a  rosaiy,  and  a  piece  of  in- 
cense—all of  which  were  fbond  in  removing  the  bridra  ased  to 
baild  the  Pasha's  palace  and  other  edifioes  in  E^hartoam.  Hie 
room  which  I  occopied  daring  my  stay  in  Khartoom  was  payed 
wiUi  the  same  bricks.  These  remains  are  in  corioos  contrast 
with  the  pyramids  of  Merod  and  Uie  temples  of  Mesowarii 
The  Ghristian  and  Egyptian  Faiths,  advancing  towards  eadi 
otiier,  almost  met  on  these  far  fields. 

The  former  kingdom  of  Sennaar  indoded  the  coontry  be- 
tween the  two  Nilee — except  the  territory  of  the  Shillook»— 
as  fiar  soath  as  lat  12^.  It  is  boonded  by  Abyssinia  on  the 
east,  and  by  the  moantains  of  the  savage  €hJla  tribes,  on  the 
soath.  The  Dj€Z€0rA  (Island)  $1  ffoye,  as  the  coontry  be- 
tween the  rivers  is  called,  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  of  grass. 
Towards  the  soath,  there  are  some  low  ranges  of  hills,  followed 
by  other  plains,  which  extend  to  the  anknown  mountain  r^on, 
and  abound  with  elephants  and  lions.  The  town  of  Sennaar, 
once  the  capital  of  this  region  and  the  residence  of  its  Meks  or 
Kings,  is  now  of  little  importanoe.  It  was  described  to  me  as 
a  collection  of  mud  hats,  resembling  Shendy.     The  Egyptian 
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role  extends  ten  days'  journey  farther,  to  Fasogl,  where  the 
fine  timber  in  the  monntains  and  the  gold-bearing  sands  of 
Easan  haye  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  post. 
Sennaar,  as  well  as  Kordo&n,  Berber  and  Dongoki  is  goyem- 
ed  by  a  Bey,  appointed  by  the  Pasha  of  Soad&n.  It  is  only 
two  weeks'  journey  thenoe  to  Gk>ndar,  the  capital  of  Amhara, 
the  principal  Abyssinian  kingdom.  I  was  told  that  it  is  not 
diflkult  for  merchants  to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  that  any 
one  sqBpected  of  being  a  person  of  consequence  is  detained 
there  and  not  allowed  to  leave  again.  I  had  a  strong  cariosity 
to  see  something  of  Abyssinia,  and  had  I  been  quite  sure  that 
I  should  not  be  taken  for  a  person  of  consequence,  might  have 
made  the  attempt  to  reach  Glondar. 

Kordofan  lies  west  of  the  White  Nile,  and  consists  entire* 
ly  of  great  plains  of  grass  and  thorns,  except  in  the  southern 
party  where  there  is  a  mountain  range  called  Bjebel  I)yer,  in* 
haUted  by  emigrants  from  Dongola.  It  is  not  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.  Its  capital, 
Obeid,  lies  in  lat.  13^  12^  north,  and  is  a  mere  collection  of 
mud  huts.  Mr.  Peterick,  the  English  Yice-Oonsul  for  Sou- 
din,  to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Mr.  Murray,  the  English 
Gonsul-General  in  Cairo,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Obeid. 
The  soil  of  Kordofan  is  sterile,  and  the  water  is  considered 
very  unhealthy  for  fordgners.  Capt.  Peel  gave  me  such  a  de- 
scription of  its  endless  thickets  of  Uioms,  its  miserable  popula- 
tion and  its  devastating  fevers,  that  I  lost  all  desire  to  visit  it. 
The  Governor,  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  was  in  Khartoum,  and  Dr. 
Beiti  intended  making  a  journey  through  the  country  in  com- 
pai^  vrith  him.  There  is  a  caravan  route  of  tw^ity  days  between 
Obeid  and  Dongola,  through  a  wild  region  called  the  Beyooda, 
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or  Bedjudft.  ▲  few  degrees  faiiher  north,  it  would  be  a  Imt 
ren  deeert,  bat  here  it  is  an  alternation  of  widys,  or  Tall^rBi 
with  rangee  of  porphyry  mountains,  affording  water,  trees,  and 
sd&eient  grass  fbr  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  It  is 
inhabited  by  two  tribes— the  Kababish  and  the  Howoweet^ 
who  diffar  stron^^y  from  the  Arabs  east  of  the  Nile,  in  their 
appearanee  and  habits.  The  latter,  by  thdr  soperior  intelli- 
genoe  and  their  remarkable  personal  beauty,  still  attest  their 
deseent  from  the  tribes  of  Hedjaa  and  Yemoi.  The  tribes  in 
the  western  des^  are  more  allied  to  the  Tibboos,  and  other 
tenants  of  the  Great  Zahara.  The  oaraTans  on  this  road  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  attM^  from  the  n^roes  of  Dar-For, 
who  frequently  waylay  small  parties,  murder  the  indiyidoals 
and  carry  off  the  cameb  and  goods. 

The  great  kingdom  of  Dar-For  offers  a  ridi  field  for  some 
future  explorer.  The  extensive  regions  it  inolosee  are  suppos* 
ed  to  fiumidi  Uie  key  to  the  system  of  risers  and  mountain- 
chains  of  Central  Africa.  Through  the  fear  and  jealousy  ci 
its  rulers,  no  stranger  has  been  allowed  to  pass  its  borders, 
since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Browne,  half  a  century  ago.  Of  kte, 
however,  the  relations  between  the  Egyptian  rulers  in  Soudin 
and  the  Sultan  of  Dar-For  have  been  quite  amicaUe,  and  if 
nothing  occurs  to  disturb  this  harmony  there  is  some  hope  that 
tiie  ban  will  be  removed.  Lattif  Pasha  informed  me  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Sultan  on  behalf  of  Oapt  Peel,  who  wished 
to  pass  throu^  Dar-Fur  and  reach  Bomou.  He  had  at  that 
time  received  no  answer,  but  it  had  been  intimated,  unoffimal- 
ly,  that  the  Sultan  would  reply,  giving  Gapt  Peel  permissHm 
to  enter  the  country  and  travel  in  it,  but  not  to  pass  beyond  i& 
There  is  an  almost  continual  war  between  the  Sultavs  of  B  ir« 
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noa  and  Dar-Far,  and  the  Pasha  was  of  the  opimon  that  it 
would  be  impoflsible  to  trayene  Africa  from  east  to  west,  in 
the  line  of  those  states. 

A  obcnmstanoe  occurred  lately,  which  may  help  to  open 
Dar-Ftir  to  Europeans.  The  Sitteh  (Lady)  Sowakin,  the  aunt 
of  Snltan  Adah,  the  present  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  is  a 
lealons  Moslem,  and  lately  determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  grave  of  the  Prophet.  She  arrived  in  ELhartonm  in  An- 
gust,  1851,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  officers,  attendants 
and  slaves,  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  descended  the  Nile 
to  El  Mddieyref,  crossed  the  Desert  to  Sowakin,  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  sailed  thraice  ifor  Djidda,  the  port  of  Mecca.  During 
her  stay  Lattif  Pasha  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  her,  intro- 
ducing her  to  his  wives,  bestowing  upon  he^  handsome  presents, 
and  famishing  her  with  boats  and  camels  for  her  journey.  Dr. 
Beits  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  make  the  people  of 
Dar-For  better  acquainted  with  Europeana  AH  the  Frank 
residents  assembled  at  his  house,  in  Ghristian  costume,  and 
prooeeded  to  the  rendence  of  the  Lady  Sowakb.  They  found 
her  sitting  in  state,  with  two  black  slaves  before  her  on  their 
bands  and  knees,  motionless  as  sj^Dzes.  On  each  side  stood 
her  officers  and  interpreters.  She  was  veiled,  as  well  as  her 
female  attendants,  and  all  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise  and 
curiosity  at  the  i^spearanoe  of  the  Franks.  The  gifts  they  laid 
before  her — silks,  fine  soaps,  cosmetics,  bon-bons,  ^bc — she  ex- 
amined with  ohildidi  delight,  and  when  the  Consul  informed 
her  tiiat  the  only  object  of  the  Europeans  in  wishing  to  enter 
Dar-FOr  was  to  exchange  such  objects  as  these  for  gum  and 
elephants'  teeth,  she  promised  to  persuade  Smltan  Adah  to  open 
his  kingdom  to  them. 
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The  next  day  her  principal  offioen  Tinted  the  Gonsnl'e 
hoose,  and  spent  a  long  time  examining  its  Tarions  wonders. 
The  pictures,  books  and  fomitore  filled  them  with  astonish- 
ment, and  they  w^t  from  one  object  to  another,  like  duldren, 
uttering  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight  What  most 
startled  them  was  a  box  of  Inciler  matches,  which  was  entirely 
beyond  their  comprehension.  They  regarded  the  match  with 
superstitions  awe,  and  seemed  to  consider  tliat  the  fire  was  pro- 
duced by  some  kind  of  magia  Their  relation  of  what  they 
saw  so  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Lady  Sowakin,  that  she 
came  on  the  following  day,  with  her  women.  She  was  no  less 
astonished  than  her  attendants  had  been,  but  was  most  attract^ 
ed  by  the  Consul's  large  mirror.  She  and  her  women  spent 
half  an  hour  before  it,  making  gestures,  and  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  they  were  mimicked  by  the  reflected  figures.  As 
she  was  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  she  threw  bade  hei 
Tcil  to  see  wheUier  the  image  would  show  her  face.  The  Con> 
sul  was  standing  behind  her,  and  thus  caught  sight  of  her  fea- 
tures ]  she  was  black,  with  a  strongly  marked  but  not  unpleas- 
ant  countenance,  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
break£a8t  prepared  for  the  ladies,  bat  on  readung  the  room  the 
attendants  all  retired,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  women  of 
rank  in  Dar-For  never  eat  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  After 
they  had  finished  the  repast,  he  observed  that  they  had  not 
only  partaken  heartily  of  tlie  various  European  dishes,  but  had 
taken  with  them  what  Uiey  could  not  eat,  so  that  the  table  ex- 
hibited nothing  but  empty  dishes.  Whra  they  left,  the  Lady 
reiterated  her  promise,  and  added  that  if  the  Consul  would 
visit  Dar-Far,  the  Sultan  would  certainly  present  him  with 
many  camel-loads  of  elephants'  teeth,  in  consideration  mi  hii 
courtesy  to  her. 
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To  the  irestward  of  Dar-For,  and  between  that  eonnliy  ancl 
Bornon,  lies  the  large  kingdom  of  Wadaj,  which  has  never  been 
yisited  by  a  Eoropean.  I  learned  from  some  Kordo&n  mer* 
chants,  who  had  yisited  Uie  frontiers  of  Dar-FOr  on  their  trad- 
ing  expeditions,  that  Saltan  Adah  had  conquered  a  great  part 
of  Waday,  and  wonld  probably  soon  become  inyolved  in  war 
with  the  Sultan  of  Bomou.  It  is  said  that  there  is  in  the 
country  of  Waday  a  lake  called  Fittre,  which  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  receives  several  rivers.  At  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Dar-FOr,  in  hi.  6^  N.  there  is  a 
small  country,  called  Fertit  I  often  heard  it  mentioned  by 
the  Ethiopian  traders,  one  of  whom  showed  me  a  snuff-box, 
which  he  had  bought  of  a  native  of  the  country.  It  was  made 
from  the  hard  shell  of  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  with 
a  stopper  roughly  wrought  of  silver.  Almost  the  entire  region 
south  of  lat.  10^  N.  and  lying  between  the  White  Nile  and 
the  Oulf  of  Guinea  is  unknown  ground,  and  presents  a  rich 
field  for  future  explorers. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  have  hitherto  attended 
the  path  of  African  discovery,  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  mystery,  hidden  in  the  heart 
of  that  wonderful  Continent,  will  be  made  clear.  Where  a 
traveller  has  once  penetrated,  he  smoothes  the  way  for  those 
who  follow,  and  that  superior  intelligence  which  renders  the 
brute  creation  unable  to  bear  Uie  gaie  of  a  human  eye,  is  the 
defence  of  the  civilised  man  against  the  barbarian.  Bruce, 
journeying  frt>m  Abyssinia  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  1772,  was  beset 
by  continual  dangers,  and  even  Burckhardt,  in  1814,  thou^ 
Bocoessfnlly  disguised  as  a  Mussulman  shekh,  or  saint,  was  oUig* 
•d  to  keep  his  journal  by  stealth.    At  present,  however,  a 
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Frank  may  travel  in  oomparatire  safety,  from  Oairo  to  tii« 
borders  of  Bar-For  and  Abyssinia,  while  the  White  Nile  and 
its  tribntaries  aff^d  ayennes  to  the  rery  heart  of  the  unexpbr- 
ed  regions  beyond.  The  climate  is  the  greatest  obstade  in  the 
way  of  disooyefy,  and  the  traveller  whose  ten^perament  is  beet 
adapted  for  the  heats  of  the  inter-tiopioal  icme,  possesses  the 
best  ohanoe  of  I 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

■  XOUmSIOVS      AKD      PBBPABATIOVS 

Kzoonioiis  tfonnd  Ehartomn— A  Race  Into  the  Desert— EnphorbU  Foree&— The 
Benki  of  the  Bhie  Nile— A  Salnrb  Orare— The  Oonflaenee  of  the  Two  NOes— M«g- 
Bltnde  of  the  Nile— OompenitlTe  Slae  of  the  Btrert— Their  NaoMe— Desire  to  pene- 
trate further  Into  Afirlca— Attractions  of  the  White  Nile— Engage  the  Boat  Jchn 
Ltdyard—FonDttt  Restrictions  against  exploring  the  BlTer— YMt  to  the  Pasha— 
Despotle  HospltaUty- Aehmefs  Mlsglyinge— We  set  saa 

Mt  morning  rides  with  Dr.  Beits,  around  Khartonm,  grad 
nally  extended  themBelyes  into  the  neighboring  coontry,  with 
in  the  limits  which  a  fast  dromedary  conld  reach  in  two  honrs* 
traveL  In  this  way  I  became  fiamiliar  with  the  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  both  Niles,  and  the  broad  arid  plains  between 
them.  As  I  rarely  appeared  in  public  except  in  the  Consul's 
company,  and  attended  with  all  the  state  which  his  household 
could  command,  I  was  looked  upon  by  the  inhaUtants  as  a 
foreign  prince  of  distinguished  rank.  The  Pasha's  soldiers 
duly  presented  arms,  and  the  people  whom  I  met  in  the  streets 
stopped  and  saluted  me  profoundly,  as  I  passed.  The  Consul 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  strong  impression  of  his  own  power 
and  importance,  and  this  was  reflected  upon  his  guest    One 
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morning,  u  we  wore  riding  towards  the  palace,  a  man  cried 
out :  *'  Hay  Ood  prolong  your  days,  0  Consul  1  and  the  days 
of  the  strange  lord, — ^for  yoa  make  a  grand  show  with  your 
horses,  every  day ! " 

There  was  one  of  our  rides  which  I  never  call  to  mind  with- 
out a  lei^  of  the  heart  The  noble  red  stallion  which  I  osual- 
ly  mounted  had  not  forgotten  the  plains  of  Dar-Fckr,  where  ha 
was  bred,  and  whenever  we  came  upon  the  boundless  level  ex- 
tending southward  from  the  town,  his  wild  blood  was  aroused. 
He  pricked  up  his  ears,  neighed  as  grandly  as  the  war-horse 
of  Job,  champed  furiously  against  the  restraining  bit,  and  ever 
and  anon  cast  a  glance  of  his  large,  brilliant  eye  badcward  at 
me,  half  in  wonder,  half  in  scorn,  that  I  did  not  feel  the  same 
desire.  The  truth  is,  I  was  Ogling  from  head  to  foot  with 
equal  excitement,  but  Dr.  Beiti  was  a  thorough  Englishman  in 
his  passion  for  trotting,  and  was  vexed  whenever  I  rode  at  airy 
other  paee.  Once,  however,  the  sky  was  so  blue,  the  morning 
air  so  oool  and  fresh,  and  the  blood  so  lively  in  my  veins,  that 
I  answered  the  fierce  questioning  of  Sultanas  eye  with  an  in- 
voluntary shout,  pressed  my  knees  against  his  sides  and  gave 
him  the  rein.  0  Mercury,  what  a  rush  followed  t  We  cut 
the  air  like  the  whining  shaft  from  a  Saracen  erossbow ;  Sul- 
tan stretched  out  until  his  powerful  neck  was  almost  on  a  level 
with  his  back,  and  the  glorious  rhythm  of  his  hoofs  was  accom- 
panied by  so  little  sense  of  efibrt,  that  it  seemed  but  the  throb- 
bing of  his  heart,  keeping  time  with  my  own.  His  course  was 
as  straight  as  a  sunbeam,  swerving  not  a  hairVbreadth  to  the 
right  or  left,  but  forward,  forward  into  the  freedom  of  the 
Desert  Neck  and  neck  wit^  him  careered  the  ConsuPs  milk* 
white  stallion,  and  I  was  so  lost  in  the  divine  exoitement  of 
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our  speed,  l^t  an  hour  had  parsed  before  i  was  oooi  ^oagh 
to  notice  where  we  were  going.  The  Consul  finally  called  out 
to  me  to  stop,  and  I  complied,  sharing  the  savage  resistance  of 
Snltan,  who  neighed  and  plonged  with  greater  ardor  than  at 
the  start.  The  minarets  of  Khartoom  had  long  ^ce  disap- 
peared ;  we  were  in  the  centre  of  a  desolate,  sandy  plain,  bro- 
ken here  and  there  by  dumps  of  stunted  mimosas — a  dreary 
landscape,  but  glorified  by  the  sunshine  and  the  delicious  ur. 
We  rode  several  miles  on  the  return  track,  before  we  met  the 
pursuing  attendants,  who  had  urged  their  dromedaries  into  a 
gallop,  and  were  sailing  after  us  like  a  flock  of  ostriches. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival,  we  had  the  dromedaries  sad- 
dled and  rode  to  Kereff,  a  village  on  the  Blue  Nile,  about  two 
leagues  distant  The  path  was  over  a  wide  pkdn,  covered  with 
dry  grass,  and  resembling  an  Illinois  prairie  after  a  long 
drou^t  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  green  and  luxuriant  with 
grass  and  a  multitude  of  flowers.  The  only  trees  were  the 
savage  white  thorn  of  the  Desert,  until  we  approached  the 
river,  where  we  found  forests  of  the  large  euphorbia,  which  I 
had  first  noticed  as  a  shrub  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  here  became 
a  tree,  npwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  branches  bent 
over  my  head,  as  I  rode  through  on  the  Consid's  tallest  drom* 
edary.  The  trees  were  all  in  blossom,  and  gave  out  a  subtle, 
sickening  odor.  The  flowers  appear  in  whorls  around  the  stem, 
at  tiie  base  of  the  leaves ;  the  corolla  is  entire,  but  divided 
into  five  points,  white  in  the  centre,  with  a  purple  stain  at  the 
extremity.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  viscid  and  milky,  and 
the  Arabs  informed  me  that  if  a  single  drop  of  it  gets  into  the 
eye  it  will  produce  instant  blindness. 

Beyond  these  thickets  extended  patdies  of  wheat  and  oot« 
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toe  to  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  trboe  the  hnn^bttokad 
oxen  of  Sennaar  were  lajdly  torning  the  creaking  wbeeb  of  tiie 
BokUs.  The  riyer  had  hmre  a  breadth  of  nuHre  than  half  a 
mile,  and  shone  blue  and  Inrilliant  in  die  morning  sun.  BefiMre 
reaohing  Eereff,  we  Tisited  five  villages,  all  boilt  of  mats  and 
elaj.  The  inhabitants  were  wanning  themselTee  <»i  the  sonnj 
side  of  the  huts,  where  they  still  shiTored  in  the  oold  north- 
wind.  At  Eereff,  two  men  bron^t  a  large  gonrd,  filled  with 
soar  milk,  whioh  was  very  owA  and  r^reshing.  The  prinoipal 
wealth  of  the  people  consists  ia  their  large  flocks  of  she^  and 
goats.  They  coltiyate  bardy  sufficient  wheat  and  donrra  to 
supply  them  with  a  few  cakes  of  coarse  bread,  and  their  favor- 
ite beverage  of  om  UUriL 

On  our  return  we  passed  the  grave  of  a  native  saint,  which 
was  decorated  with  rows  of  pebbles  and  a  moltitade  of  white 
pennons,  fluttering  from  the  tops  of  poles  studc  in  the  ground. 
Several  women  were  seated  at  the  head,  i^parently  paying  their 
devotions  to  the  ghost  of  the  holy  man.  The  older  ones  were 
unveiled  and  ugly,  but  there  was  a  damsel  of  about  ei^teen, 
who  threw  part  of  her  cotton  mantle  over  her  face,  yet  aUow- 
ed  us  to  see  that  she  was  quite  handsome.  She  had  a  pale 
yellow  complexion,  showing  her  Abyssinian  descent,  large,  al- 
mond-shaped eyes,  and  straight  black  hair  which  diffused  an 
odor  of  rancid  butter.  I  found  it  most  agreeable  to  admire 
her  beauty  from  the  windward  side.  An  old  beggar-woman, 
whose  gray  hair,  skinny  face  and  bleared  eyes,  flashing  from 
the  bottom  of  deep  sockets,  made  her  a  fitting  picture  of  a 
La{dand  witch,  came  up  and  touched  our  hands,  whidi  she 
could  barely  readi  as  we  sat  on  the  dromedaries,  which  saved 
us  the  horror  of  having  her  kiss  them.     We  gave  hex  a  back 
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sheesh,  which  she  took  as  if  it  had  been  her  right.  After  in- 
voldi^  the  name  of  Allah  many  times,  she  went  to  the  grave 
and  brought  each  of  as  a  handful  of  dirt,  which  we  carefully 
put  into  our  pockets,  but  as  carefully  emptied  out  again  after 
we  had  reached  home. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  with  the  Consul  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  Niles,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Khar- 
toum. The  land  all  around  is  low,  and  the  two  rivers  meet  at 
right  angles,  but  do  not  mingle  their  waters  till  they  have  roll- 
ed eight  or  ten  miles  in  their  common  bed.  The  White  Nile 
18  a  li^t-brown,  muddy  color,  the  Blue  Nile  a  dark  bluish- 
green«  Both  rivers  are  nearly  of  equal  breadth  at  the  point 
of /confluence,  but  the  current  of  the  latter  is  much  the  stronger. 
There  is  a  low  green  island,  called  Omdurman,  in  the  White 
Nile,  at  its  junction.  The  ferry-boat  had  just  brought  over  a 
party  of  merchants  from  Kordofan,  with  their  packages  of  gum 
A  number  of  large  vessels,  belonging  to  the  government,  were 
oauled  up  on  the  bank,  and  several  Arabs,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Turkish  ship-builder,  were  making  repairs.  We  rode  a 
short  distance  up  the  White  Nile,  over  a  beach  which  was 
deeply  printed  with  the  enormous  foot-prints  of  a  whole  herd 
of  hippopotami,  and  then  home  through  the  fields  of  blossom- 
ing beans. 

The  Nile  was  to  me  a  source  of  greater  interest  than  all 
the  negro  kingdoms  between  Khartoum  and  Timbnctoo. 
There,  two  thousand  miles  from  his  mouth,  I  found  his  current 
as  broad,  as  strong,  and  as  deep  as  at  Cairo,  and  was  no  nearer 
the  mystery  of  his  origin.  If  I  should  ascend  the  western  of 
his  two  branches,  I  might  follow  his  windings  twelve  hundred 
milei  farther  and  still  find  a  broad  and  powerful  stream,  of 
14 
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whose  Bonroe  even  the  tribes  that  dwell  in  those  fiur  r^ons  an 
ignorant.  I  am  oonfident  that  when  the  hidden  fountains  shall 
at  last  be  reached,  and  the  problem  of  twenty  oentories  solved, 
the  entire  length  of  the  Nile  will  be  fonnd  to  be  not  lees  than 
four  tJumsand  mtUSf  and  he  will  then  take  his  rank  with  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Amaion — a  sablime  trinity  of  streams ! 
There  is,  in  some  respects,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
Nile  and  the  former  river.  The  Missouri  is  the  true  Missis- 
sippi, rolling  the  largest  flood  and  giving  his  color  to  the  min* 
gled  streams.  So  of  the  White  Nile,  whidi  is  broad  and  tiu> 
bid,  and  pollutes  the  clear  blue  flood  that  has  usurped  his  name 
and  dignity.  In  spite  of  what  geographers  may  say — and 
they  are  still  fta  from  being  united  on  ike  subject — the  Blue 
Nile  is  not  ihe  true  Nile.  There,  at  the  point  of  junction 
his  volume  of  water  is  greater,*  but  he  is  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tains and  constantly  fed  by  large,  unfailing  affluents,  while  the 
White  Nile  has  rolled  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  on  near- 
ly a  dead  level,  throu^  a  porous,  alluvial  soil,  in  which  he 
loses  more  water  than  he  brings  with  hinu 

*  Gapt  Peel,  who  measured  the  volnme  of  water  in  the  two  riyerB, 
gives  the  following  result:  Breadth  of  the  Blue  Kile  at  Ehartonm,  768 
yards;  average  depth,  16.11  feet;  average  enrrent,  1.564  knots;  volume 
of  water,  5,820,600  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Breadth  of  the  White  Nile^ 
munediately  above  the  junction,  488  yards;  average  depth,  18.92  feet; 
average  current,  1.47  knots;  volume  of  water,  2,985,400  feet  per  minuta 
Breadth  of  the  Nile  bebw  the  junction,  1107  yards;  average  depth* 
14.38  feet;  average  current.  2  knots;  volume  of  water,  9,526^700  cubio 
feet  per  minute.  This  measurement  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  OcUh 
ber,  1851.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  conclusive,  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding sunmier  the  rains  had  been  unusually  heavy  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  which  may  have  occasioned  a  gr«»<iter  disproportion  thJia 
usual,  in  the  Toliune  of  the  two  riven. 
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The  Bine  Nile,  whose  source  the  honest,  loDg^kndered 
Bruce  did  actoAlly  discover,  rises  near  lat  1 1^  N.  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ctodjam,  on  the  south-western  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 
Thence  it  flows  northward  into  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  or 
Tiana,  near  its  southern  extremity.  The  lake  is  shallow  and 
muddy,  and  the  river  carries  his  clear  flood  through  it  without 
mixing.  He  then  flows  to  the  south  and  south-east,  under  the 
name  of  Txana,  along  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  to 
between  lat  9^  and  10^,  whence  he  curves  again  to  the  north 
and  finds  his  way  through  the  mountains  of  Fazogl  to  the  plains 
of  Sennaar.  His  entire  length  cannot  be  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  The  stream  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  mountains, 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  ELhartoum,  where  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  rapids.  The  Arabic  name  Elrbdhr  el-Azrek^ 
means  rather  <^ black"  than  "blue,"  the  term  azrek  being 
used  with  reference  to  objects  of  a  dark,  blue-black  color ;  and 
besides,  it  is  called  Uack^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Bcivr  eV- 
Ahiadj  the  white  Nile.  The  boatmen  here  also  frequently 
speak  of  the  black  river  as  he,  and  the  white  as  the.  When  I 
asked  the  reason  of  this,  they  replied  that  it  was  because  the 
former  had  a  stronger  current.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name 
'^  Nile,"  which  is  never  heard  in  Egypt,  (where  the  river  is 
simply  called  el-hahrj  "the  sea,")  should  be  retained  in 
Etiiiopia.  There  the  boatmen  speak  of  "  el-bahr  ehNily^^ 
which  name  they  also  sometimes  apply  to  the  Blue  Nile.  It 
is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the  latter  river  should  have 
'  been  looked  upon  as  the  main  current  of  the  Nile. 

After  I  had  been  ei^t  or  ten  days  in  Khartoum,  I  began 
to  think  of  penetrating  further  into  the  interior.  My  inten- 
tion, on  leaving  Cairo,  was  to  push  on  as  for  as  my  time  and 
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metam  would  allow,  and  ^e  White  Nile  waa  the  great  pfrint  of 
attraction.  The  long  journey  I  had  already  made  in  order  to 
reach  Sond&n  only  whetted  my  desire  of  seeing  more  of  the 
wild,  barbaric  life  of  Central  Africa,  and,  owing  to.  the  good 
Inck  which  had  saved  me  from  any  delay  on  the  road,  I  conld 
spare  three  or  four  weeks  for  further  journeys,  before  setting 
out  on  my  return  to  Egypt.  Some  of  my  friends  in  Elhar- 
toum  counselled  one  plan  and  some  another,  but  after  distract- 
ing myself  in  a  maze  of  uncertainties,  I  returned  to  my  first 
lore,  and  determined  to  make  a  voyage  up  the  White  Nile, 
There  was  little  to  be  gained  by  visiting  Kordo&n,  as  I  had 
already  seen  Central  African  life  to  better  advantage  in  E^har- 
toum.  Sennaar  is  now  only  interesting  as  a  station  on  tiie 
way  to  Abyssinia  or  the  mountains  of  Fasogl,  and  in  the  wild 
regions  along  the  Atbara  it  is  impossible  to  travel  without  an 
armed  escort.  As  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  a  single  boat 
to  pass  through  the  extensive  negro  kingdoms  of  the  Shillooka 
and  the  Dinkas,  I  had  hoped  to  accompany  Dr.  Knoblech^'s 
expedition  some  distance  up  the  river  and  then  take  my  chance 
of  returning.  The  boat  belonging  to  the  Catholic  MiBsi<m| 
however,  had  not  arrived  from  Cairo,  and  the  season  was  so 
far  advanced  that  the  expedition  had  been  postponed  until  the 
following  November.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  nevertheless,  a 
Maltese  trader  named  Lattif  Effendi,  was  fitting  up  two  laige 
vessels  which  were  shortly  to  leave  on  a  trading  voyage  which 
he  intended  pushing  as  far  as  Ihe  Bari  country.  I  could  have 
made  arrangements  to  accompany  him,  but  as  he  could  not  ro> 
turn  before  some  time  in  June,  I  should  have  been  obliged,  in 
that  case,  to  pass  the  sickly  season  in  SoudAn — a  risk  sourcel/ 
worth  the  profit,  as,  with  the  best  possible  good  S«^  /  ini^t 
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barely  baTe  reached  the  point  attained  by  Dr.  Knobleoher. 
The  Consul  proposed  my  going  with  Lattif  Effendi  until  I 
should  meet  the  yearly  expedition  on  its  return,  and  then  oome 
down  the  river  with  it  This  would  have  enabled  me  to  pene- 
trate  to  lat  9°,  or  perhaps  8°,  but  after  passing  the  blands  of 
the  Shillooks,  one  sees  little  except  water,  grass  and  mosqui 
toes,  until  he  reaches  the  land  of  the  Kyks,  in  lat  7^.  After 
weighing  carefully  all  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  I  decided 
to  take  a  small  boat  and  ascend  as  far  as  the  islands.  Here 
the  new  and  rich  animal  and  vegetable  world  of  the  magnifi- 
cent river  begins  to  unfold,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  the  most 
impressive  portion  of  his  stream. 

I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  small  vessel,  of  the  kind  called 
sandal — ^the  only  craft  in  port,  except  the  Pasha's  dahabiyeh, 
which  would  have  answered  my  purpose.  It  belonged  to  a  fcit 
old  Turk,  named  Abon-Balta,  from  whom  I  engaged  it  for 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  piastres.  The  crew  consisted 
of  a  rais,  five  strong  Dongolese  sailors,  and  a  black  female 
slave,  as  cook.  The  rais  knew  the  river,  but  positively  refiis* 
ed  to  take  me  further  than  the  island  of  Aba,  somewhere  be- 
tween lat  12^  and  13^,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  venturing 
among  ike  Shillooks,  without  an  armed  force.  I  named  the 
boat  the  John  Ledyard,  in  memory  of  the  first  American 
traveller  in  Africa.  The  name  was  none  the  less  impropriate, 
since  Ledyard  was  buried  beside  the  Nile,  at  the  outset  of  a 
journey  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its  sourcea 
Dr.  Beits  gave  me  two  sheep  as  provision  for  the  voyage,  and 
the  remainder  of  my  outfit  cost  me  about  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty piastres  in  the  bazaars  of  Khartoum. 

I  reached  Khartoum  at  a  favorable  season  for  making  the 
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voyage.  Formerly,  it  had  been  very  difficult  for  any  Euro 
pean  to  obtain  permission  to  sail  on  the  White  Nile,  owing  to 
the  trade  of  the  river  having  been  completely  monopoliied  by 
the  Pasha  of  Souddn,  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  1838,  which 
made  the  river  free  to  merchants  of  all  nations.  No  later 
than  the  previous  winter,  Count  Dandolo,  an  Italian  traveller 
who  visited  Khartoum,  encountered  much  opposition  befi>re  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  boat  for  the  Islands  of  the  Shillooks. 
Owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Dr.  Beitz,  the  monopoly  had 
at  last  been  broken  down,  and  the  military  guard  formerly 
stationed  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  no  longer  existed. 
I  did  not  even  inform  the  Pasha  of  my  intention  to  make  the 
voyage  until  after  I  had  taken  the  boat  and  completed  my 
preparations.  I  then  paid  him  a  visit  of  ceremony,  in  com- 
pany with  the  OonsuL  He  waB  very  affable,  and  insisted  on 
our  remaining  for  dinner,  although  we  had  invited  two  friends 
to  help  us  eat  a  roasted  ram.  We  urged  this  in  excuse,  but 
he  cut  us  off  by  exclaiming :  '*  I  am  ruler  here,  and  my  com* 
mands  dare  not  be  disobeyed,"  and  immediately  sent  a  servant 
to  order  our  guests,  in  his  name,  to  eat  the  ram  themselves. 
He  then  despatched  messengers  for  Abd-el-Eader  Bey,  Gover- 
nor of  Kordofan,  and  Buffaa  Bey,  who  were  brought  to  the 
palace  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner.  Having  thus  secured 
his  company,  he  retired  for  the  usual  prayers  before  dinner, 
leaving  us  to  enjoy  the  preparatory  pipe.  Among  ike  mani- 
fold dishes  served  at  dinner,  were  three  or  four  kinds  of  fish 
from  the  White  Nile,  all  of  them  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
Pasha  continued  his  discussion  of  Louis  Napoleon's  coup 
tTetaty  taking  delight  in  recommending  a  sanguinary  policy 
as  the  only  course,  and    could  not  enough  praise    Sultan 
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Mahmoad  I.  for  his  ezecntiou  of  forty  thooBand  Janifisaries 
in  one  day. 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  my  effects 
were  all  on  board,  and  my  rais  and  sailors  in  readiness.  Ach- 
mct  and  All  preceded  me  to  the  boat  with  many  misgivings, 
for  we  were  now  going  into  regions  where  the  Pasha's  name 
was  scarcely  known — where  the  Egyptian  sway  had  never 
reached — a  land  of  kaffirs^  or  infidels,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  nearly  related  to  the  terrible  "  Nydm-Nyims,"  the  anthro- 
pophagi of  Central  Africa.  Achmet  could  not  comprehend 
my  exhilaration  of  spirits,  and  in  reply  to  my  repeated  ex- 
clamations of  satisfaction  and  delight,  observed,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head :  '*  If  it  were  not  that  we  left  Cairo  on  a  lucky 
day,  0  my  master  1  I  should  never  expect  to  see  Khartoum 
again."  Fat  Abon-Balta,  who  had  promised  to  accompany  me 
as  fiur  as  the  first  village  on  the  White  Nile,  did  not  make  his 
i^pearance,  and  so  we  pushed  off  without  him.  Never  was 
name  more  wrongly  applied  tiian  that  of  Abou-Balta  (the  *'  fa- 
ther <^ hatchets"),  for  he  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  had 
a  face  like  the  full  moon,  and  was  the  joUiest  Turk  I  ever  saw. 
Dr.  Beitz,  whose  hospitality  knew  no  bounds,  sent  his  drome- 
daries up  the  river  the  day  previous,  and  accompanied  me  with 
his  favorite  servants — two  ebony  boys,  with  shining  counte* 
nances  and  white  and  scarlet  dresses. 


T!i{f  WUit«  Klla. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

VOYAGE      UP      THE      WHITE      NILE. 


Departnre  from  Khartoum— We  «ntor  the  White  Nfle— Mirage  And  Lan^o^M— Tb» 
CoBsnl  retoms— Progreae— Loas  of  the  Flag  -Scenery  of  the  Shoree— Territory  of 
the  Haasattlyefas— Cartona  Coi^gal  CaBtom— Mnltftodes  of  Water  Fowto— IncreM- 
ed  Eichnees  of  Vegetation— Apes— Sunset  on  the  White  Nile— We  raaeh  the  King- 
lom  of  the  Shillook  Negroes 

**  At  nifffat  Le  heard  the  Hon  roar 

And  the  hyena  scream. 
And  the  rlver-horee  as  be  crashed  the  reed* 

Beside  some  hidden  strmm; 
And  It  pamed  like  a  glurtoas  roB  of  drama 

Throogh  the  triumph  of  his  dream.**— Loxoraxow. 

The  men  poshed  away  from  shore  wiih  some  difficulty^  as  a 
Tiolent  north-wind  drove  the  boat  back,  bnt  the  sail  once  un- 
forled,  we  shot  like  an  arrow  between  the  gardens  of  Khar- 
toum and  the  green  shores  of  the  island  of  Tuti.      Before 
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reaohiiig  ^e  oonflaenoe  of  the  rivers,  a  jut  of  land  obliged  the 
Bailors  again  to  take  to  their  poles  and  oars,  but  a  short  time 
sufficed  to  bring  ns  to  the  turning-point  Here  the  colors  of 
the  different  streams  are  strongly  marked.  They  are  actually 
blue  and  white,  and  meet  in  an  eyen  line,  which  can  be  seen 
extending  far  down  the  common  tide.  We  tossed  on  the  agi- 
tated line  of  their  junction,  but  the  wmd  carried  us  in  a  few 
minutes  past  the  island  of  Omdurman,  which  lies  opposite 
The  first  American  flag  that  ever  floated  over  the  White  Nile, 
fluttered  gayly  at  the  mast-head,  pointing  to  the  south — to 
those  Tast,  mysterious  regions  out  of  which  the  mighty  stream 
finds  its  way.  A  flock  of  the  sacred  ibis  alighted  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  the  island,  where  the  tall  king-heron,  with  his  crest 
of  stately  feathers,  watched  us  as  he  walked  up  and  down.  In 
front,  oyer  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey,  a  broad  mirage  united 
its  delusive  waters  with  those  of  the  true  river  and  lifted  the 
distant  shores  so  hi^  above  the  horizon  that  they  seemed 
floating  in  the  air.  The  stream,  which  is  narrow  at  its  junc- 
tion with  ike  Blue  Nile,  expanded  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles, 
and  the  shores  ahead  of  us  were  so  low  that  we  appeared  to  be 
at  the  entrance  of  a  great  inland  sea.  Our  course  swerved  to 
the  eastward,  so  that  we  were  in  the  rear  of  Khartoum,  whose 
minaret  was  still  visible  when  we  were  ten  miles  distant  The 
low  mud  dwellings  of  the  town  were  raised  to  twice  their  real 
height,  by  the  effect  of  the  mirage.  The  shores  on  either  side 
were  sandy  tracts,  almost  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  an 
abundant  growtii  of  thorns,  mimosas  and  a  small  tree  with 
thick  green  foliage.  By  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  point 
where  Dr.  Beits  had  sent  his  dromedaries,  which  were  in 
readiness,  kneeling  on  the  beach.  We  could  not  approach  the 
14* 
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■hore,  on  acoount  of  the  mud,  but  the  sailors  carried  us  out  on 
their  shoulders.  I  rode  with  him  to  a  small  Arab  hamlet, 
scattered  among  the  thorny  thickets.  There  were  but  two 
mud  houses,  the  other  dwellings  being  merely  rude  tents  at 
grass  matting ;  few  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  home,  but  those 
few  were  peaceable  and  friendly.  As  ike  Consul  had  a  ride 
of  four  or  five  hours  before  him,  he  wished  me  good  luck  and 
set  off  northward,  while  the  sailors,  who  were  in  waiting  car- 
ried me  back  to  the  boat. 

All  the  afternoon  I  sped  before  a  strong  wind  up  the  mag- 
nificent river.  Its  breadth  varied  from  two  to  three  miles,  but 
its  current  was  shallow  and  sluggish.  The  shores  were  sandy, 
and  covered  with  groves  of  the  gum-producing  mimosa,  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  profusion.  About  four  o'clock  1 
passed  a  low,  isolated  hill  on  the  eastern  bank,  which  the 
sailors  called  Djdr  en-nebhee,  and  near  sunset,  a  long  ridge  ou 
the  right,  two  miles  inland,  broke  the  dead  level  of  the  plains 
of  Kordofan.  The  sand-banks  were  covered  with  wild  geese 
and  ducks  in  myriads,  and  here  and  there  we  saw  an  enor- 
mous crocodile  lounging  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  sun 
went  down ;  the  short  twilight  faded,  and  I  was  canopied  by  a 
superb  starlit  heaven.  Taurus,  Orion,  Sirius  and  the  South- 
em  Gross  sparkled  in  one  long,  unbroken  galaxy  of  splendor. 
The  breeze  was  mild  and  light,  and  the  waves  rippled  with  a 
pleasant  sound  against  the  prow.  My  sailors  sat  on  Uie  for- 
ward deck,  singing  doleful  songs,  to  which  the  baying  of  dogs 
and  the  yells  of  hyenas  made  a  fit  accompaniment  The  dis- 
tant shores  of  the  river  were  lighted  with  the  fires  of  the  Mo- 
hammediyeh  Arabs,  and  we  heard  the  men  shouting  to  eaoh 
other  occasionally.     About  nine  o'clock  we  passed  their  priih 
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rtpal  village,  and  ap^nroaehed  the  territories  of  the  Hassani* 
yehs. 

The  wind  fell  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  boat  came  to  an- 
chor.  I  awoke  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  and  found  it 
blowing  again  fresh  and  strong ;  whereupon  I  roused  the  rais 
and  sailors,  and  made  them  hoist  sail  We  gained  so  much 
by  this  move,  that  by  sunrise  we  had  passed  the  village  of 
Shekh  Moussa,  and  were  entering  ihe  territories  of  the  Hassa- 
niyeh  Arabs ;  the  last  tribe  which  is  subject  to  the  Pasha  of 
Souddn.  Beyond  them  are  the  primitive  Negro  Kingdoms  of 
Central  Africa,  in  almost  the  same  condition  now  as  they  have 
beai  for  thousands  of  years  past  About  sunrise  the  rais  or^ 
dered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  vessel  put  about.  The 
men  were  rowing  some  time  before  I  discovered  the  cause. 
Whilst  attempting  to  hoist  my  flag,  one  of  them  let  it  fall  into 
the  water,  and  instead  of  jumping  in  after  it,  as  I  should  have 
done  had  I  seen  it,  suffered  the  vessel  to  go  some  distance  be- 
fore he  even  announced  the  loss.  We  were  then  so  £ur  from 
the  spot,  that  any  attempt  to  recover  it  would  have  been  use- 
less, and  so  Uie  glorious  stars  and  stripes  which  had  floated 
thus  far  triumphantly  into  Africa,  met  Uie  fate  of  most  travel* 
lers  in  those  regions.  They  lay  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  the 
White  Nile,  and  I  sailed  away  from  the  spot  with  a  pang,  as 
if  a  friend  had  been  drowned  there.  The  flag  of  one's  country 
is  never  dearer  to  him  than  when  it  is  his  companion  and  pro- 
tector in  foreign  lands. 

During  the  whole  forenoon  we  sailed  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
seven  miles  an  hour,  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  whose  breadth 
varied  fr^m  two  to  three  miles.  The  shores  no  longer  pre- 
sented the  same  dead  level  as  on  Uie  first  day,    They  wera 
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bankB  of  sandy  soil,  ten  or  twelye  feel  in  bei^t,  and  ooyered 
with  forests  of  the  gum-bearing  mimosa,  under  wbicb  grew 
thickets  of  a  dense  green  shrob,  mixed  with  cactus  and  enphor* 
bia.  The  gam  b  a  tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  thick  trunk  and  spreading  branches,  and  no  Italian  oak 
or  chestnut  presents  a  greater  variety  of  picturesque  forms  to 
the  painter's  eye.  The  foliage  is  thin,  allowing  the  manifold 
articulations  of  the  boughs  and  twigs  to  be  seen  Uirough  it. 
It  was  most  abundant  on  the  Kordo&n  side,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  gum  annually  exported  to  Egypt  comes  from 
that  country.  The  broad  tide  of  the  river  and  the  wild  luxu- 
riance of  the  continuous  forests  that  girdled  it^  gave  this  part 
of  its  course  an  air  of  majesty,  which  recalled  the  Mississippi 
to  my  mind.  There  was  not  a  single  feature  that  resembled 
Egypt 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  more  thickly  populated  dis* 
tricts  of  the  Hassaniydu  The  town  of  Damas,  on  the  east, 
and  Tura,  on  the  west,  not  very  distant  from  each  other,  were 
the  first  I  saw  since  leaving  Khartoum.  They  were  merdy 
clusters  of  ioktUsy  or  the  straw  huts  of  the  natives,  built  in  a 
circular  form,  with  a  conical  roof  of  matting,  the  smoke  escap- 
ing throu^  an  opening  in  the  top.  At  both  these  places,  as 
well  as  at  other  points  along  the  river,  the  natives  had  ferries, 
and  appeared  to  be  busy  in  transporting  men,  camels  and  goods 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  On  account  of  the  breadth  of  the 
river  the  passage  was  long,  and  the  boatmen  eased  their  labor 
by  makiDg  a  sail  of  their  cotton  mantles,  which  they  fiust^ned 
to  two  upright  sticks.  The  shores  were  crowded  with  herds 
of  sheep  and  goats,  and  I  saw  near  Damas  a  large  drove  of 
OHmels  which  were  waiting  an  opportunity  to  cross,  "^  Th^  ^af* 
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Muiijehs  own  no  camels,  and  this  was  probably  a  oarayan  from 
IQiartonm,  bound  for  Kordofan.  In  some  places  the  people^ 
brought  donkeys  laden  with  water-skins,  which  they  filled  from 
the  river.  I  noticed,  occasionally,  a  small  patch  of  beans,  but 
nothing  that  looked  like  a  regular  system  of  cultivation.  The 
Hassaniyehs  are  yellow,  with  straight  features,  and  resemble 
the  Fellahs  of  Lower  Egypt  more  than  any  other  Central- Af- 
rican tribe.  Those  whom  we  saw  at  a  distance  from  the  vil- 
lages retreated  wiUi  signs  of  fear  as  my  vessel  approached  the 
shore.  Dr.  P^ney,  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Souddn,  describ- 
ed to  me,  while  in  Khartoum,  some  singular  customs  of  these 
Arabs.  The  rights  of  women,  it  appears,  are  recognised 
among  them  more  thorou^y  than  among  any  other  savage 
people  in  the  world.  When  a  woman  is  married,  her  father 
states  that  one  fourth  of  her  life  thenceforth  is  reserved  for  her 
own  use,  and  the  husband  is  obliged  to  respect  this  reserva- 
tion. Every  fourth  day  she  is  released  fr^m  the  marriage  vow, 
and  if  she  loves  some  one  else  better  than  her  husband,  he  can 
dwell  in  her  tent  that  day,  obliging  the  husband  himself  to  re- 
tire. Their  hospitality  is  such,  moreover,  that  if  a  stranger 
visits  one  of  their  settlements  they  frimish  him,  for  four  days, 
with  a  tent  and  a  wife.  They  should  add  a  fiunily  of  chil- 
dren, and  then  their  hospitality  would  be  complete.  No  re- 
proach whatever  attaches  to  the  woman,  on  account  of  this  tem- 
porary connection.  The  Hassaniyeh,  in  other  respects,  are 
not  more  immoral  than  other  tribes,  and  these  customs  appear 
to  be  connected  with  their  religious  futh. 

After  passing  Tura  (the  terminus  of  a  short  caravan  route 
of  four  days  to  Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan),  a  mountain 
range,  some  distance  from  the  river,  appeared  on  the  right 
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bank.  The  peaks  were  broken  and  ooiiieal  in  form,  and  then 
pale-yiolet  hue  showed  with  fine  effeet  behind  the  dark  line  of 
the  gam  foreets.  With  every  hour  of  onr  progress,  the  vege- 
tation grew  more  rank  and  luxuriant.  On  the  eastern  bank 
the  gam  gave  place  to  the  flowering  mimosa,  which  rose  in 
a  dense  rampart  from  the  water's  edge  and  filled  the  air  with 
the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms.  Myriads  of  wild  geese,  docks, 
cranes,  storks,  herons  and  ibises  sat  on  the  narrow  beaches  of 
sand  or  circled  in  the  air  with  hoarse  clang  and  croaking. 
Among  them  I  saw  more  than  one  specimen  of  that  rare  and 
corioos  water-bird,  whose  large,  homy  bill  carves  upward  in- 
stead of  downward,  so  tliat  it  appears  to  have  been  put  on  the 
wrong  way.  As  he  eats  nothing  but  small  fish,  which  he  swal- 
lows with  his  head  under  water,  this  is  not  sadi  a  great  incon- 
venience as  one  would  suppose.  The  bars  which  occasionally 
made  out  into  the  current  served  as  a  resting-place  for  croco- 
diles, which  now  began  to  appear  in  companies  of  ten  or  fifteen, 
and  the  forests  were  filled  with  legions  of  apes,  which  leaped 
chattering  down  from  the  branches  to  look  at  us.  A  whole 
f&mily  of  them  sat  on  the  bank  for  some  time,  watching  us,  and 
when  we  frightened  them  away  by  our  shouts,  it  was  amusing 
to  see  a  mother  pick  up  her  infant  ape,  and  scamper  off  with  it 
under  her  amu  The  wild  fowl  were  astonishingly  tame,  and 
many  of  them  so  fat  that  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  fly. 
Here  and  there,  along  the  shore,  large  broods  of  the  young 
were  making  their  first  essays  in  swimming.  The  boatmen 
took  great  delight  in  menacing  the  old  birds  with  pieces  of 
wood,  in  order  to  make  them  dive  under  water.  There  were 
some  superb  white  cranes,  with  a  rosy  tinge  along  the  edges 
of  their  wings,  and  I  saw  two  more  of  the  crested  king-herons 
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After  pasfling  the  island  of  Tshebeflhi,  the  river,  which  still 
retains  its  great  breadth,  is  bordered  by  a  swampy  growth  of 
reeds.  It  is  filled  with  numerous  low  islands,  covered  with 
trees,  mostly  dead,  and  with  waste,  white  branches  which  have 
drifted  down  during  the  inundation.  In  the  forests  along  the 
shore  many  trees  had  also  been  killed  by  the  high  water  of  the 
previous  summelr.  There  are  no  habitations  on  this  part  of 
^e  river,  but  all  is  wild,  and  lonely,  and  magnificent.  I  had 
seen  no  sail  since  leaving  Khartoum,  and  as  the  sun  that  even- 
ii^  threw  his  last  red  rays  on  the  mighty  flood,  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  I  was  alone,  fskT  in  the  savage  heart  of  Africa. 
We  dashed  along  at  a  most  exciting  rate  of  speed,  brushing  the 
reeds  of  the  low  islands,  or  dipping  into  the  glocm  of  the  shad- 
ows thrown  by  the  unpruned  forests.  The  innumerable  swarms 
of  wild  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  noise,  as  they  flew  to  their 
coverts,  or  ranged  themselves  in  compact  files  on  the  sand. 
Above  all  their  din,  I  heard  at  intervals,  from  the  unseen 
thickets  inland,  the  prolonged  snarling  roar  of  some  wild  beast. 
It  was  too  deep-toned  and  powerful  for  a  leopard,  and  we  all 
decided  that  it  was  a  lion.  As  I  was  watching  the  snowy 
cranes  and  silvery  herons  that  alighted  on  the  bou^s  within 
pistol-shot,  my  men  pointed  out  a  huge  hippopotamus,  standing 
in  the  reeds,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  vessel  He  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet  high,  but  his  head,  body  and  legs  were 
of  enormous  bulk.  He  looked  at  us,  opened  his  great  jaws, 
gave  his  swine-like  head  a  toss  in  the  air,  and  plunged  hastily 
into  the  water.  At  the  same  instant  an  immense  crocodile 
(perhaps  twenty  feet  in  length)  left  his  basking-place  on  the 
sand  and  took  refuge  in  the  river.  Soon  afterwards  two  hippo- 
potami rose  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and,  after  snorting  the 
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wmier  from  their  noBirils,  entertained  ns  widi  a  peculiar  grant- 
ing Bound,  like  the  lowest  rambling  note  of  a  double-bass.  Tba 
ocmcert  was  continued  by  others,  and  resumed  from  time  to  time 
through  the  night  This  was  Central  Africa  as  I  had  dream- 
ed  it — a  grand  though  sayage  picture,  frdl  of  life  and  heat^  and 
with  a  barbaric  splendor  even  in  the  forms  of  Nature. 

As  the  new  moon  and  Uie  erening  star  went  down  together 
behind  the  mimosa  forests  on  the  western  bank,  we  reached  tiie 
island  of  Hassanijeh,  having  sailed  upward  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  since  the  evening  before.  I  had  every  pros- 
pect of  reaching  my  destination,  the  island  of  Aba,  in  the 
archipelago  of  the  Shillooks,  before  noon  the  next  day,  or  in 
two  days  from  Elhartoum — a  distance  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles !  Better  sailing  than  ihis  was  never  made 
on  the  Nile.  Four  more  days  of  such  wind  would  have  taken  me 
to  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  in  lat.  9^ — the  land  of  lions,  elephante^ 
and  giraffes,  where  the  Nile  becomes  a  sea  of  grasa  It  became 
more  difficult  for  me  to  return,  the  further  I  advanced.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  passed  the  island  of  Hassaniyeh,  and  saw  the 
fires  of  the  Shillook  negroes  burning  bristly  on  the  western 
bank  The  wind  blew  more  briskly  than  ever,  and  I  dashed 
onward  in  the  starlight  with  the  piunful  knowledge  that  I  was 
&st  approaohing  the  point  beyond  which  I  dared  not  ga 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 

ADVSHTXJBK8     AMONQ     THE     8HILL00K     NBGBOBS. 

Honing— Magnifloenoe  of  the  Island  Bcenerj— Btrds  and  Hippopotami— Flight  of  th« 
KadTM— Tba  laland  of  Ahft— Slgna  d  Popnlatfon^  A  Band  of  Warrion— The  Sbekh 
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Wb  sailed  nearly  all  night  with  a  steady  north-wind,  which 
towards  morning  became  so  strong  that  the  men  were  obliged 
to  take  in  sail  and  let  ns  scud  under  bare  poles.  When  I  rose, 
in  the  gray  of  early  dawn,  they  were  about  hoisting  the  little 
stem-sheet,  which  alone  sofliced  to  carry  us  along  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  We  had  passed  the  frontier  of  Egyp- 
tian Soud&n  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  then  deep  in  the  negro 
kingdom  of  the  Shillooks.  The  scenery  had  changed  consider- 
ably since  the  evening.  The  forests  were  taller  and  more 
dense,  and  the  river  more  thi<^ly  studded  with  islands,  the  soil 
of  which  was  entirely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  girdle  oi 
thrubs  and  water-plants,  in  which  they  lay  imbedded.    The 
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ambakf  a  species  of  aqo&tio  shrub,  with  leayes  resembling  tlie 
sensitive  plant  and  winged,  bean-like  blossoms  of  a  rich  yellow 
hae,  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  with  its  roots  in  the  water 
and  its  long  arms  floating  on  the  sarfftoe.  It  formed  impene- 
trable ramparts  around  the  islands  and  shores,  except  where 
the  hippopotamos  and  crocodile  had  trodden  paths  into  the 
forests,  or  the  lion  and  leopard  had  come  down  to  the  river's 
margin  to  drinL  Behind  this  floating  hem  of  foliage  and  blos- 
soms appeared  other  and  larger  shrubs,  completely  matted  to- 
gether with  climbing  vines,  which  covered  them  like  a  mantle 
and  hung  from  their  branches  dangling  streamers  of  white  and 
purple  and  yellow  blossoms.  They  even  stretched  to  the 
boughs  of  the  large  mimosa,  or  sont  trees,  which  grew  in  the 
eentre  of  the  islands,  thus  binding  all  together  in  rounded 
masses.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  resembled  floating  hills 
of  vegetation,  and  their  slopes  and  summits  of  impervious  foli- 
age, rolling  in  the  wind,  appeared  to  keep  time  with  the  rock* 
ing  of  the  waves  that  upheld  them.  The  profusion  of  vegeta- 
ble life  reminded  me  of  the  Ohagres  Biver.  If  not  so  rich 
and  gorgeous,  it  was  on  a  far  grander  scale.  The  river  had 
still  a  breadth  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  his  current  was  free, 
but  where  island  crowded  on  island  in  a  vast  archipelago  of 
leafy  shores,  he  took  a  much  wider  sweep.  The  waves  danced 
and  glistened  in  the  cool  northern  wind,  as  we  glided  around 
his  majestic  curves,  and  I  stood  on  deck  watching  the  wonder- 
ful panorama  unfold  on  either  side,  with  a  feeling  of  exal- 
tation to  which  I  gave  free  vent  In  no  other  river  have  I 
seen  landscapes  of  larger  or  more  imposing  character. 

All  the  rich  animal  world  of  this  region  was  awake  and 
stirring  before  the  sun.     The  wild  fowls  left  their  roosts ;  the 
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ztkxaks  flew  twittering  over  the  waves,  calling  up  their  mates, 
the  sleepy  crocodiles ;  the  herons  stretched  tJieir  wings  against 
the  wind ;  the  monkeys  leaped  and  chattered  in  the  woods, 
and  at  last  whole  herds  of  hippopotami,  sporting  near  the  shore, 
came  up  spouting  water  from  their  nostrils,  in  a  manner  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  grampus.  I  counted  six  together,  soon 
after  sunrise,  near  the  end  of  an  island.  They  floundered 
About  in  the  shallows  poppmg  up  their  heads  every  few  min« 
ates  to  look  at  us,  and  at  last  walked  out  through  the  reeds 
and  stood  upon  the  shore.  Soon  afterwards  fire  more  appear- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thenceforth  we  saw  them 
almost  constantly,  and  sometimes  within  fifty  yards.  I  noticed 
one  which  must  have  been  four  feet  in  breadth  across  the  ears, 
and  with  a  head  nearly  five  feet  long.  He  opened  his  mouth 
wide  enough  to  show  two  round,  blunt  tusks,  or  rather  grinders, 
one  on  each  side.  They  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  curiosity, 
and  frequently  turned  about  after  we  had  passed,  and  followed 
for  some  time  in  our  wake. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  rai's  observed  some  Shillooks  in  the 
distance,  who  were  sinking  their  canoes  in  the  river,  after 
which  they  hastily  retreated  into  the  woods.  We  ran  along 
beside  the  embowering  shores,  till  we  reached  the  place.  The 
canoes  were  carefully  concealed  and  some  pieces  of  driftwood 
thrown  over  the  spot,  as  if  left  there  by  the  river.  The  rai's 
climbed  to  the  mast-head  and  called  to  the  people,  assuring 
them  that  there  was  no  danger,  but,  though  we  peered  sharply 
into  the  thickets,  we  could  find  no  signs  of  any  human  bein|r. 
The  river  here  turned  to  the  south,  disclosing  other  and  rich- 
er groups  of  islands,  stretching  beyond  one  another  far  into  the 
dLitanoe.     Directly  on  our  left  was  the  northern  point  of  ih« 
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island  of  Aba,  our  destination.  Ab  the  island  is  six  or  eight 
miles  in  length,  I  determined  to  make  the  most  of  my  bargain, 
and  so  told  the  rais  that  he  most  take  me  to  its  farther  end, 
and  to  the  viUages  of  the  Shillooks,  whom  I  had  come  to  sea 
Abou-Hammed  was  small  in  body,  but  had  a  stout  heart.  The 
Consol  and  fat  Abou-Balta  had  given  him  special  instructions 
to  keep  me  out  of  danger,  yet  he  could  not  refuse  my  demands. 
We  sailed  two  or  three  miles  along  the  shore  of  Aba,  looking 
into  the  depths  of  its  ambak  forests  for  traces  of  the  Shillooks, 
who,  according  to  the  rais,  had  a  village  on  the  island.  On 
our  right  extended  a  chain  of  smaller  islands — bowery  masses 
of  leaves  and  blossoms — and  beyond  them  the  wild  forests  of 
the  western  bank.  Glorious  above  description  was  that  world 
of  waves  and  foliage — of  wood,  water  and  sky. 

At  last,  on  rounding  one  of  the  coves  of  Aba,  we  came 
iqK>n  a  flock  of  sheep,  feeding  along  the  shore.  A  li^t  thread 
of  smoke  arose  from  among  some  dead,  fallen  trees,  a  few  paces 
in  the  forest,  but  no  person  was  to  be  seen.  The  boat  was  run 
to  the  shore,  and  we  landed  and  examined  the  spot.  The  na- 
tives had  evidently  just  left,  for  the  brands  were  burning,  and 
we  saw  the  prints  of  their  long  feet  in  the  ashes.  The  rais  and 
sailors  walked  on  tiptoe  through  the  woods,  looking  for  the 
hidden  inhabitants.  The  mimosas,  which  here  grow  to  the 
height  of  fifty  feet,  met  above  our  heads  and  made  a  roof 
against  the  sun.  Some  large  gray  apes,  startled  by  our  visit, 
leaped  with  wonderful  dexterity  from  tree  to  tree.  I  found 
several  abandoned  fire-places  during  my  walk,  and  near  the 
diore  saw  many  footprints  in  the  soft  soil  The  forest  was 
quite  clear  of  underwood,  but  the  ground  was  cumbered  with 
the  trunks  of  dead  trees.     There  were  but  few  flowering  plants 
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and  I  was  too  much  interested  in  the  search  for  the  fihillooki 
to  examine  them. 

The  rais  finally  descried  the  hats  of  the  village  at  a  dis- 
tance, near  the  extremity  of  the  island.  We  retomed  to  the 
vessel,  and  were  ahoat  putting  off  in  order  to  proceed  thither, 
when  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with  spears,  appeared  in  the 
forest,  coming  towards  ns  at  a  qniok  pace.  The  rais,  who  had 
already  had  some  intercourse  with  these  people  and  knew  some- 
thing of  their  habits,  advanced  alone  to  meet  them.  I  conld 
see,  throogh  the  trees,  that  a  consoltation  was  held,  and  short- 
ly, though  with  some  signs  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  about  a 
dozen  of  the  savages  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  vessel,  while  the  others  sat  down  on  the  ground,  still  hold- 
ing the  spears  in  their  hands.  The  rais  now  returned  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  said  that  the  Shillooks  had  come  with  the 
intoition  of  fighting,  but  he  had  informed  them  that  this  was  a 
visit  from  the  Sultan's  son,  who  came  to  see  them  as  a  friend, 
and  would  then  return  to  his  father's  country.  Thereupon 
they  consented  to  speak  with  me,  and  I  might  venture  to  go 
on  shore.  I  landed  again,  with  Achmet,  and  walked  up  with 
the  rais  to  the  spot  where  the  men  were  seated.  The  shekh 
of  the  island,  a  tall,  handsome  man,  rose  to  greet  me,  by  touch- 
ing the  palm  of  his  right  hand  to  mine  and  then  raising  it  to 
his  forehead.  I  made  a  like  salutation,  after  which  he  sat 
down.  The  vizier  (as  he  called  himself),  an  old  man  exces- 
sively black  in  conq>lexion,  then  advanced,  and  the  other  war 
riors  in  sucoession,  till  all  had  saluted  me.  The  conversaticm 
was  carried  on  in  the  Arabic  jargon  of  Soud&n,  which  the  shekh 
and  some  of  his  men  spoke  tolerably  well,  so  that  I  could  un- 
derstand the  most  of  what  was  said.     <<  Why  don't  you  bring 
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the  Sultan's  carpet  that  he  may  rest  ?"  said  die  shekh  to  one 
of  my  sailors.  The  carpet  and  pillows  were  immediately 
brought,  and  I  stretched  myself  oat  in  front  of  the  shekh  and 
visier,  who  sat  upon  a  fallen  tree,  while  the  others  squatted 
upon  the  ground.  The  shekh  at  first  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation, but  sat  looking  at  me  steadily,  from  under  his  heavy 
eyebrows.  Our  negotiations  were  conducted  in  genuine  diplo- 
matic style.  Whenever  His  Majesty  of  the  Shillooks  had  any 
thing  to  say,  he  mentioned  it  to  his  visier,  who  addressed  Aoh- 
met,  my  visier,  who  communicated  it  to  me,  the  Sultan.  The 
spectators  observed  the  most  profound  silence,  and  nothing 
could  surpass  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  warriors  had  come  up  and  taken 
their  seats  around  us,  each  one  greeting  me  before  he  sat  down, 
with  "ow-tuowM«)ft6a  /"  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
^^mar-hahba?^^  "how  d'ye  do?")  The  viaer,  addressing  me 
through  Achmet,  said :  "  Tell  us  what  you  want ;  if  you  come 
to  fight,  we  are  ready  for  you."  I  assured  the  shekh  throudi 
him  that  I  came  as  a  friend,  and  had  no  intention  of  molesting 
them,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  drawing  a  mark  between  us  on  the  ground :  "  if  you  are 
really  friends,  we  will  be  friends  with  you ;  but  if  you  are  not« 
we  are  ready  to  fight  you."  Achmet  at  last  swore  by  the  Pro- 
phet Mohammed,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  Allah,  that  we  had  oome 
in  peace ;  that  the  Sultan  wished  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  would 
then  return  home.  At  the  request  of  the  rai's  we  had  come  on 
shore  unarmed,  but  it  had  not  the  anticipated  effsct.  "  Why 
have  you  no  arms  ?"  said  the  shekh ;  " are  you  afraid  of  us?  " 
I  told  him  that  it  was  in  order  to  show  that  I  had  no  hostile 
intentions,  but  the  people  seemed  to  consider  it  as  mark  of 
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either  treacherj  or  fear.  I  brou^t  some  tobacco  with  me^ 
which  I  gave  to  the  fihekh,  but  he  reoeiyed  it  coldly,  and  said : 
'^  Where  is  the  dress  which  the  Sultan  has  bron^t  for  me?" 
This  reminded  me  that  I  had  entirely  neglected  to  provide 
myself  in  E^hartonm  with  mnslin  and  calico,  for  presents.  I 
remedied  the  deficiency,  howeyer,  by  going  on  board  and  taking 
one  of  my  shirts  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  as  well  as  some  beads 
and  ear-rings  for  the  wiyes  of  the  two  dignitaries.  Achmet 
added  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  Turkish  drawers,  and  brought  a 
fresh  supply  of  tobacco  for  the  warriors.  The  shekh  took  th« 
presents  with  evident  gratification,  and  then  came  the  work  of 
doihing  him.  He  was  entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  pat  on  the 
garments,  bat  Adimet  and  the  rai's  anwoand  the  cotton  cloth 
from  his  loins,  stack  his  legs  into  the  drawers,  his  arms  into 
the  shirt-sleeyes,  and  tied  the  handkerchief  aboat  his  head. 
Once  clothed,  he  gave  no  more  attention  to  his  garments,  but 
wore  them  with  as  mach  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed a  scantier  costome.  The  vizier,  who  had  shown  mani 
fest  ill-hamor  at  bdng  passed  by,  was  qaieted  by  the  present 
of  a  shirt,  which  was  pat  apon  his  shoalders  in  like  manner. 
He  gave  me  his  name  as  Adjeh-Secdoo  ('<  He  pleases  his  Mas- 
ter"), a  most  appropriate  name  for  a  viner.  The  shekh's 
name,  Ahd-en-noor  (''the  Slave  of  Li^t"),  was  hardly  so 
batting,  for  he  was  remarkably  dark.  I  was  mach  amased  at 
my  servant  All,  who  had  shown  great  terror  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  savages.  He  had  already  become  so  &miliar, 
that  when  the  shekh  did  not  seem  to  anderstand  the  ase  of 
the  beads  and  ear-rings.  All  pinched  his  ears  very  significantly, 
and  took  hold  of  his  neck  to  show  how  they  must  be  worn. 
By  this  time  coffee  had  been  prepared  and  was  brought  ie 
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them  Bat  they  had  been  so  aocnstomed  to  inhmnanity  and 
deoeptitA  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  that  they  still  mistrusted 
OS  and  no  one  would  drink,  for  fear  that  it  oontuned  poison. 
To  qniet  them,  therefore,  I  drank  a  cup  first,  after  whidi  they 
took  it  readily,  but  many  of  them,  who  then  tasted  coffee  for 
the  first  time,  did  not  seem  to  relish  it.  A  droye  of  sheep 
happenii^  to  pass  by,  the  shekh  wdered  one  of  the  rams  to  be 
caught  and  put  on  board  the  vessel,  for  the  Sultan's  dinner. 
The  men  soon  b^an  to  demand  tobacco,  clothes,  and  Tarious 
other  things,  and  grew  so  importunate  that  -  Achmet  became 
alarmed,  and  even  the  rais,  who  was  a  man  of  some  courage, 
seemed  a  little  uneasy.  I  thought  it  time  to  give  a  change  to 
affidrs,  and  therefore  rose  and  told  the  shekh  I  was  ready  to 
risit  his  village.  We  had  intended  returning  on  board  and 
sailing  to  the  place,  which  was  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
ihe  bland,  about  a  mile  distant,  but  reflecting  that  this  mi^t 
occasion  mistrust,  and  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  danger  is 
to  appear  unconscious  of  it,  I  called  Adimet  and  the  n^  to 
accompany  me  on  fbot  While  these  things  were  transpiring, 
a  number  of  other  Shillooks  had  arrived,  so  that  there  were 
now  upwards  of  fifty.  All  were  armed — the  most  of  them 
with  iron-pointed  spears,  some  with  dubs,  and  some  with  long 
poles,  having  knobs  of  hard  wood  on  the  end.  They  were  all 
tall,  strong,  stately  people,  not  more  than  two  or  three  under 
six  feet  in  hei^t,  while  the  most  of  them  were  three  or  four 
inches  over  that  standard.  Some  had  a  piece  of  rough  cotton 
cloth  tied  around  the  waist  or  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  but 
the  most  of  them  were  entirely  naked.  Their  figures  were 
large  and  muscular,  but  not  symmetrical,  nor  was  there  the 
least  grace  in  their  movements.     Their  faces  resembled  a  cross 
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between  the  N^^  of  Gninea  and  the  North  American  In- 
dian, having  the* high  cheek  bones,  the  narrow  forehead  and 
pointed  head  of  the  latter,  with  the  flat  nose  and  projecting 
lips  of  the  former.  Their  teeth  were  so  long  as  to  appear  like 
tasks,  and  in  most  of  them  one  or  two  front  teeth  were  want- 
ing, which  gave  their  faces  a  wolfish  expression.  Their  eyes 
were  small  and  had  an  inflamed  look,  which  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  damp  exhalations  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
slept  Every  one  wore  an  armlet  above  the  elbow,  either  a 
segment  of  an  elephant's  tusk,  or  a  thick  ring  of  plaited  hippo- 
potamus hide.  The  most  of  them  had  a  string  of  glass  beads 
aronnd  the  neck,  and  the  shekh  wore  a  necklace  of  the  large 
white  variety,  called  "  pigeon  e^  "  by  the  traders  on  the 
White  Nile.  They  had  no  beards,  and  their  hair  was  seared 
or  plncked  oat  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  leaving  only  a 
oirealar  crown  of  crisp  wool  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Some 
had  nibbed  their  &oes  and  heads  with  red  ashes,  which  impart- 
ed  a  livid,  ghastly  effect  to  their  black  skins. 

The  shekh  marched  ahead,  in  his  white  garments  and  flat- 
tering head-dress,  followed  by  the  warriors,  each  carrying  his 
kmg  spear  erect  in  his  hand.  We  walked  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  I  was  so  carefal  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  fear  that 
I  never  once  looked  behind,  to  see  whether  the  vessel  was  foU 
lowing  OS.  A  violent  dispate  arose  among  some  of  the  men  in 
front,  and  from  their  frequent  glanoes  towards  as,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  we  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  conversa- 
tion. I  did  not  feel  quite  at  case  till  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  shekh|  who  decided  it  in  a  way  that  silenced  the  men,  if 
it  did  not  satisfy  them.  As  we  approached  the  village,  good- 
humor  was  restored,  and  their  demeanor  towards  us  was 
15 
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Uieneefordi  more  firieadlj.  They  looked  at  me  wiUi  ourioeitj, 
but  without  ill-willy  and  I  oould  see  that  mj  drefls  interested 
them  mndi  moie  than  mj  perwm.  l^allj  we  reached  the 
Tillage,  whidi  contained  about  one  hundred  tokols  of  straw, 
boilt  in  a  oiroolar  form,  with  conioal  roofe.  Thej  were  arrang- 
ed so  as  to  inclose  a  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  eridenUy 
intended  as  a  fold  for  their  she^,  as  it  was  farther  protected 
by  a  fmce  of  thorns.  Chiards  were  stationed  at  intervals  of 
aboat  twenty  yards,  along  the  side  fironting  the  riyer,  each 
leaning  back  against  his  spear,  with  one  of  his  legs  drawn  np, 
so  that  the  foot  rested  against  the  opposite  knee.  At  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  village,  opposite  whii^  I  coonted 
twenty-scT^  canoes  drawn  up  against  the  shore,  we  made  halt, 
and  the  shekh  ordered  a  seat  to  be  bron^t.  An  angareb,  Uie 
frame  of  which  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of  hippopotamns 
thongs,  was  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  majestic  mimoea  tree,  and 
the  shekh  and  I  took  onr  seata  Another  angarebwas  brou^l 
and  placed  behind  ns,  for  onr  req>eotive  visiers.  The  warriora 
all  lidd  aade  thmr  spears  and  sat  on  the  ground,  forming  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  ns.  A  swarm  of  naked  boys,  from  ei^it 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  crept  dodging  behind  the  trees  tUl  they 
reached  a  convenient  place  in  the  rear,  where  they  watched  mo 
cnrionsly,  but  drew  bade  in  alarm  whenever  I  tamed  my  head. 
The  village  was  entirely  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  every  one 
having  come  to  behold  the  strange  Saltan.  The  females  kept 
at  a  distance  at  first,  but  gradually  a  few  were  so  for  overcome 
by  their  cariosity  that  they  i^roaohed  near  enea^  for  me  to 
observe  them  closely.  Th^  were  nude,  exc^  a  small  piece 
of  aheq>skin  aroond  the  loins,  and  in  their  forms  were  not  very 
easy  to  distinguish  from  th)  men,  having  flat,  masculine bteasti 
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flxid  narrow  hips.  They  were  from  five  feet  ei^t  inohes  to  six 
feet  in  height  The  raSs  informed  me  that  the  Shillooks  fre- 
qnentlj  sell  their  women  and  diildren,  and  that  a  boy  or  girl 
oan  be  bought  for  about  twenty  measures  of  dourra. 

After  tmdergoing  their  inspection  half  an  hour,  I  began  to 
get  tired  of  sittii^  in  state,  and  had  my  pipe  brought  from  the 
boat.  I  saw  by  an  occasional  sidelong  glance  that  the  shekh 
watched  me,  but  I  smoked  carelessly  until  the  tobacco  was 
finished.  Some  of  the  m^  were  already  regaling  themselves 
with  that  which  I  had  given  them.  They  had  pipes  with  im- 
mense globular  bowls  of  clay,  short,  thick  st^ns  of  reed,  and 
mouth-pieces  made  of  a  variety  of  wild  gourd,  with  a  long, 
pointed  neck.  A  handful  of  tobacco  was  placed  in  the  bpwl 
and  two  or  three  coals  laid  upon  it,  after  which  the  orifice  was 
dosed  wi^  clay.  The  vizier,  Adjeb-Seedoo,  who  had  some- 
tiling  of  the  Yankee  in  his  angular  features  knd  the  shrewd 
wrinkles  about  the  comers  of  the  eyes,  chewed  the  tobacco  and 
squirted  out  the  saliva  between  his  teeth  in  the  true  Down- 
East  style.  I  bargained  for  his  pipe  at  two  piastres,  and  one 
of  the  ivory  arm-rings  at  five,  but  as  I  had  no  small  silver 
money  (the  only  coin  current  among  them),  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  former  article.  I  obtained,  however,  two  of  the 
acnn-rings  <^  hippopotamus  hide.  While  these  things  were  go- 
ing on,  the  shekh  who  had  been  observing  me  closely,  saw  the 
ohain  of  my  watch,  which  he  seized.  I  took  out  the  watch 
and  held  it  to  his  ear.  He  started  back  in  surprise,  and  told 
the  men  what  he  had  heard,  imitating  its  sound  in  a  most 
amusing  manner.  They  all  crowded  around  to  listen,  and 
from  their  Iw^  and  signs  seemed  to  think  the  case  contained 
Mme  bird  or  Insect    I  therefore  opened  it,  and  showed  them 
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the  motion  of  the  balanoe-wheel  and  of  the  hand  on  the  amaller 
dial  of  the  &oe.  Their  astoniahment  was  now  changed  to  awe, 
and  they  looked  at  it  aUentlj,  withont  daring  to  tonoh  it 

I  profited  by  this  impreesion  to  make  a  moye  for  starting, 
before  their  greed  for  presents  shonld  grow  into  a  resolve  to 
rob  ns  by  force.  I  had  asked  the  shekh  two  or  three  times  to 
have  a  cop  of  water  brought  for  me,  but  he  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  reqnest  Soon,  however,  one  of  the  moi 
brought  a  large  earthen  jar,  stopped  with  clay,  and  placed  it 
at  my  feet.  Thereiq>on  the  shekh  tamed  to  me,  saying: 
**  There  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  river,  and  here  I  give  yon 
honey  to  mix  with  it."  The  jar  was  taken  on  board,  and  con- 
tained, in  fact,  nearly  a  gallon  of  wild  honey,  which  had  a  ridi, 
aromatic  taste,  like  the  odor  of  the  mimosa  flowers.  The  trad- 
ing-vessels on  the  White  Nile  purchase  this  honey,  but  as  the 
natives,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Turks,  frequently  mix  with  it 
the  juice  of  poisonous  plants,  they  are  obliged  to  taste  it  them- 
selves before  they  can  sell  it.  I  did  not  require  this  proof  at 
their  hands,  preferring  to  trust  them  unreservedly,  at  least  in 
my  demeanor.  Trust  always  begets  a  kindred  trust,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  my  safety  among  those  savages  was  owing 
to  my  having  adopted  this  course  of  conduct. 

I  went  on  board  to  get  the  money  for  the  arm-rings,  and 
after  Achmet  had  paid  the  men,  directed  him  and  the  nus  to 
return.  Several  of  the  Shillooks  followed,  offering  articles  for 
sale,  and  the  visier,  who  had  waded  out,  holding  up  his  new 
shirt  so  that  it  might  not  be  wet,  climbed  upon  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat  and  peered  into  the  cabin.  I  changed  my  position 
80  as  to  stand  between  him  and  the  door,  gave  him  two  onioDi 
minek  he  saw  on  deck  and  had  an  appetite  for,  and  hurried 
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him  aw»j.  The  shekh  and  all  the  warriors  had  eome  down  to 
the  shore,  bat  without  their  spears,  and  were  seated  on  the 
gronnd,  holding  a  consultation.  By  this  time,  howeyer,  the 
rais  was  at  the  helm,  and  the  sailors  had  begun  to  shove  the 
bow  of  my  boat  into  the  stream.  I  called  out :  "  0  Shekh 
Abd-en-noor  I "  in  a  familiar  way,  and  waved  my  hand  as  a 
token  of  parting.  He  rose,  returned  the  salute,  made  a  ges 
ture  to  his  men,  and  they  all  went  slowly  back  to  the  village. 
As  we  were  leaving,  the  sailors  informed  me  that  one  of  the 
ShiUooks,  who  had  come  down  to  the  boat  while  I  was  seated 
with  the  shekh  on  shore,  took  a  fancy  to  the  fat  black  slave 
who  cooks  for  them,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  take 
her.  They  told  him  she  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  wives,  and 
that  as  His  Majesty  was  now  the  shekh's  friend,  he  dare  not 
toudi  her.  <<  Oh,"  said  the  Shillook,  <<  if  she  is  the  Sultan's 
wife,  that  is  enough ;"  and  he  immediately  returned  to  the 
shore.  I  forgave  the  impertinence  of  the  sailors  in  passing  off 
such  a  hideous  creature  as  one  of  my  wives,  in  consideration 
of  the  adroitness  with  which  they  avoided  what  might  have 
been  a  serious  difficulty. 

The  Shillooks  have  not  the  appearance  of  men  who  are 
naturally  malicious.  The  selfish  impudence  with  wnich  they 
demand  presents,  is  common  to  all  savage  tribes.  But  the 
Turks  and  even  the  European  merchants  who  take  part  in  the 
annual  trading  expeditions  up  the  river,  have  dealt  with  them 
in  sudi  a  shameful  manner  that  th^  are  now  mistrustful  of  all 
strangers,  and  hence  it  is  unsafe  to  venture  among  them.  I 
attribute  the  friendly  character  of  my  interview  with  them  as 
much  to  good  luck  as  to  good  management.  The  rais  after- 
wards informed  me  that  if  the  shekh  had  not  been  satisfied 
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with  the  drefls  I  gare  him,  he  would  eertunly  have  sUempted 
to  plunder  the  TeraeL  He  stated  that  the  Shillooks  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  down  the  rirer  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Has- 
saniyehs,  inking  their  boats  and  concealing  themfielres  in  the 
woods  in  the  day-time,  while  by  night  they  venture  into  the 
Tillages  and  rob  the  people  of  their  dourra,  for  which  th^ 
have  a  great  fondness.  They  cultivate  nothing  themselves, 
and  their  only  employment  is  the  chase  of  the  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus and  other  wild  beasts.  All  the  region  east  of  the 
river  abounds  with  herds  of  elephants  and  giraffes,  but  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  get  si^t  of  them. 

Here  is  the  true  land  of  the  lotus,  and  the  Shillooks,  if  not 
the  lotophagoi  of  the  Greeks,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ohinese,  the  only  modem  eaters  of  the  plant  I  was  too  late 
to.  see  it  in  blossom,  and  there  were  but  few  specimens  of  it 
among  these  islands ;  but  not  far  beyond  Aba  it  ai^[>ears  in 
great  profosion,  and  both  the  seeds  and  roots  are  eaten  by  the 
natives.  Dr.  Knobleoher,  who  ate  it  frequently  during  his 
voyage,  informed  me  that  the  root  resembles  the  potato  in  con- 
sistence and  taste,  with  a  strong  flavor  of  celery.  These 
islands  are  inhabited  only  by  the  hunters  and  fishers  of  the 
tribe,  wuo  abandon  them  in  summer,  when  they  are  complete- 
ly covered  by  the  inundation.  At  lat  12^,  or  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Aba,  both  banks  of  the  river  are  cultivated,  and 
thence,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  the  villages  are 
crowded  so  close  to  each  other  all  along  the  shores,  that  they 
almost  form  two  continuous  towns,  fronting  each  other.  This 
part  of  the  White  Nile  is  the  most  thickly  populated  region  in 
Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  China  alone  excepted.  The 
number  of  the  Shillooks  is  estimated  at  between  two  and  three 
millions,  or  equal  to  the  population  of  all  Egypt 
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As  we  wei^iod  anchor,  I  found  that  thd  men  had  taken 
down  both  sails  and  shipped  the  oars  for  our  return  to  Khar- 
toum. We  had  reached  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  in 
about  lat  12^  30^  north,  and  the  north-wind  was  still  blowing 
strongly.  The  rounded  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests  bent  south 
ward  as  they  tossed;  the  flowery  arms  of  the  ambak-trees 
waved  to  the  south,  trailing,  against  the  current,  and  my  heart* 
sank  within  me  at  the  thought  of  retracing  my  steps.  We 
had  sailed  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours ; 
the  gateway  to  the  unknown  South  was  open,  and  it  seemed  a 
treason  against  Fortune  to  turn  my  face  towards  the  Mediter^ 
ranean.  ^Achmet!"  said  I,  ''tell  the  men  to  set  the  trinr 
ik^e  again.  WewillsailtotheBahrel-OhaziL''  The  Theban's 
&oe  became  ghastly  at  the  bare  idea.  '*  0  Master  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^  are  you  not  satisfied  with  your  good  fortune  ?  We 
are  now  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  go  further,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  return.^'  Eais  Abou-Hammed  declared 
that  he  had  kept  his  word,  and  that  he  should  now  return,  as 
it  had  been  agreed,  before  we  left  Khartoum.  I  knew  there 
was  certain  danger  in  going  further,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
violate  my  agreement  and  peril  others  as  well  as  myself;  but 
there  lay  the  great  river,  holding  in  his  lap,  to  tempt  me  on, 
bles  of  brighter  bloom  and  spreading  out  shores  of  yet  richer 
foliage.  I  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Oontinent  Beyond  me 
all  was  strange  and  unknown,  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  was  less 
distant  than  the  Mediterranean,  which  I  left  not  three  months 
before.  Why  not  push  on  and  attempt  to  grasp  the  Central 
African  secret  ?  The  fact  that  stronger,  braver  and  bolder 
men  had  failed,  was  one  lure  the  more.  Happily  for  me,  per- 
haps, my  object  on  commencing  the  voyage  had  been  rest  and 
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reoreatioD,  not  exploratioiL  Had  I  been  provided  with  tl^ 
necessary  means  and  scientijQo  appliances  for  making  Book  an 
attempt  osefdl,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  torn  back  at 
that  point. 

I  climbed  to  the  mast-head  and  looked  to  the  south,  where 
the  forest  archipelago,  divided  by  glittering  reaches  of  water, 
*woTe  its  labyrinth  in  the  distance.  I  thoo^t  I  saw — bat  it 
may  haye  been  fancy — beyond  the  leafy  crown  of  the  fsBurthest 
isles,  the  faint  blue  horizon  of  that  sea  of  water  and  grass, 
where  the  palm  again  appears  and  the  lotus  fringes  the  shore& 
A  few  hours  of  the  strong  north-wind,  now  blowing  in  our 
faces,  would  have  taken  me  there,  but  I  gave  myself  up  to 
Fate  and  a  pipe,  which  latter  immediately  suggested  to  me 
that  though  I  was  leaving  the  gorgeous  heart  (tf  Afrieai  I  mm 
going  back  to  Civilisation  and  Homa 
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THE      WHITE      NILE 

tiplontloM  «r  tiM  White  Nito-Dr.  Knobloohei'f  Yojige  In  1849-{A>-*Tb«  Lndt 
«f  the  Sblllookt  and  IHnkas— Intereonrae  wtth  the  Native*— Wild  Elq>lMnto  and 
Qtrafti  Tha  Sobat  RlTar— The  Country  of  Manhae— The  Oazelle  Lake— The 
Noahn— Interrlew  with  the  Oblef  of  the  Kyks— The  Zblr  Coontry— Land  of  the 
Barii— The  Bafvlda  Sormoonted— Arrival  at  Lof  wek,  in  Lat  4^  10"  North -Panora- 
nu  from  Mt  Logwek— Sooroea  of  the  White  NUe— Character  of  tho  Barl  Nation— 
Betnm  of  the  Ezpeditloii— Fascination  of  the  Nile. 

Let  me  here  pause  a  moment,  at  the  taming-point  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  cast  a  glanoe  np  the  grand  and  wonderfdl  rista  which 
the  White  Nile  opened  to  my  view.  The  exploration  of  this 
river  within  the  last  fifteen  years  constitutes  the  most  interest- 
ing '  cluster  in  the  annals  of  African  Discovery.  It  has  been 
ascended  to  lat  4°  north,  eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  geographical  miles — and  at  least  eight 
hundred  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  stream — ^beyond  the 
island  of  Aba.  Of  the  Europeans  who  at  different  times  ac> 
oompanied  the  exploring  fleets  of  Mohammed  Ali,  or  the  an* 
nual  trading  expeditions,  three  kept  joumab  and  made  scien* 
tiilo  observations,  and  two— D'Amaud  and  Weme— have  pub- 
liahed  accounts  of  the  voyage.     Werne's  book,  however,  is 
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taken  up  with  peenflh  oomments  on  the  oonduct  of  D'Amand 
and  Sabatier,  and  the  report  of  the  former,  aa  I  learned  from 
Dr.  Knoblecher  himself,  is  ineorrect  in  many  particolara. 
The  most  satisfactorj  acoonnt  is  that  of  Dr.  Knoblecher,  who 
ascended  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  pre- 
yions  expeditions.  Daring  my  stay  in  Khartoum,  I  reoeived 
from  him  full  particulars  of  his  adventures,  and  was  allowed 
to  inspect  his  journals  and  sketch-books.  His  reports  are  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  interesting,  and  I  hei^with  present  a 
brief  outline  of  them. 

Dr.  E^noblecher  was  specially  educated,  in  the  Propaganda 
at  Borne,  as  a  missionary  for  Central  Africa.  After  studying 
the  Arabic  language  for  a  year  in  Syria,  he  proceeded  to 
EQiartoum,  where  a  Catholic  Mission  had  already  been  e6t«b- 
liehed.  There,  howeyer,  the  Mission  found  its  sphere  <^  (^ae- 
rations circumscribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  as  all 
attempts  to  make  proselytes  of  Mussulmen  are  forbidden,  and 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  slaves  who  are  thought  from  the 
interior  is  to  be  considered  faithful  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
Dr.  Knobledier  was  therefore  directed  to  accompany  the  an- 
nual trading  expedition  up  the  White  Nile,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  praotioabilily  of  establishing  a  missionary  sta- 
tion among  some  of  the  native  negro  tribes  near  the  Equator. 
He  experienced  much  difficulty  at  the  outset,  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  Egyptian  traders,  who  find  the  company  of  a 
European  a  restraint  upon  their  violent  and  lawless  practices, 
but  through  the  influence  of  the  Pasha,  who  was  at  last 
brought  to  give  his  consent,  the  missionaries  secured  a  place  in 
the  expedition,  and  on  the  13th  of  November,  1849,  set  sail 
from  Khartoum    .  There  were  seven  vesseb  in  the  flotilla,  and 
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ttat  of  Dr.  Enoblecher,  though  the  smallest,  proYod  to  be  the 
best  sailer  and  nsoallj  kept  the  lead.  He  had  on  board  a 
fidthM  and  oxperienoed  Nubian  pilot,  named  Snlejman  Aboa- 
Keid. 

After  fourteen  days'  sailing,  the  expedition  passed  the 
islands  of  the  Shillooks  and  reached  that  part  of  the  rirer 
where  the  banks  are  covered  with  oontinnons  villages.  The 
number  of  these  is  estimated  at  seven  thousand.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  their  circular  tokuls  of  mud  and  reeds  are  pre- 
cisely similar  in  form  and  construction  to  those  of  the  tribes 
aa  the  Niger  and  Senegal  Rivers,  with  whom  the  Shillooks 
have  no  communication,  and  from  whom  they  differ  in  lan- 
guage, appearance  and  character.  While  threading  the  maiea 
of  the  ardiipelago,  a  violent  whirlwind  passed  over  the  river 
and  completely  dismasted  one  of  the  boats.  Beyond  the 
islanda  the  river  expands  so  that  the  marshy  shores  are  barely 
visible  in  some  places.  The  lotus  grows  abundantly  in  the 
shallows,  and  the  appearance  of  the  thousands  of  snowy  blos- 
soms as  they  flash  open  at  sunrise,  is  described  as  a  scene  of 
vegetable^  pomp  and  splendor,  whidi  can  be  witnessed  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  forests  of  sent  trees  which  cover 
the  islands  give  place  to  doum-palms  and  immense  tanuoinds, 
and  beyond  lat.  10^,  in  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  the  beautiful 
dhelleb-palm  is  first  seen.  It  has  a  tall,  graceful  trunk,  thick 
in  the  middle,  but  tapering  towards  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
rich  crown  of  large,  fan-like  leaves. 

On  the  twenty-ei^th  of  November  the  expedition  succeeded, 
aflBer  some  difficully,  in  establishing  an  intercourse  with  the  Bin* 
kas  and  Shillooks,  who  inhabited  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river. 
The  latter  in  consideration  of  som^  colored  glass  beads,  fur* 
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'niihed  a  number  of  oxen  for  proyisiona.  Dr.  KnoUeeher  d» 
■oribed  their  ninning,  when  they  droye  the  cattle  together,  aa 
resembling  that  of  the  gazelle ;  they  leap  high  into  the  air, 
drawing  up  their  long  legs  as  they  rise,  and  clear  the  ground 
at  a  most  astonishing  speed.  The  next  day  the  ressela  readi- 
ed a  laige  town  called  Yay,  where  the  people  receiyed  them 
without  the  least  appearance  of  fear,  and  brought  quantities  <^ 
dephants'  tusks  to  trade  for  beads.  Herds  of  wild  elephants 
and  giraffes  were  now  frequently  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer, 
and  the  former  sometimes  threw  up  their  trunks  and  spirted 
water  into  the  air  when  they  saw  the  yessels.  Numbers  of 
white  herons  were  perched  composedly  upon  their  backs  and 
heads.  The  giraffes,  as  they  gaied  with  wonder  at  the  fleet, 
lifted  their  heads  quite  aboye  the  tops  of  the  mimosa  trees. 
On  the  second  of  December,  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Sobat  Biyer,  the  only  tributary  stream  whidi  comes  to 
the  White  Nile  from  the  east.  Its  source  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  country  of  the  Ghdlas,  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  Its 
breadth,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Nile,  is  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  Weme,  who  ascended  it  about  eighty  miles,  with  D'Ar- 
naud's  expedition,  states  that  its  shores  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  surfiBLce  of  the  country  became  more 
oleyated  as  he  ascended,  whence  he  infers  that  the  White  Nile, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  flows  in  a  depressed  basin  of  the 
table-land  of  Central  Africa. 

From  lat.  9°  26^  to  6^  50^  N.  there  is  a  complete  changein 
the  scenery.  The  magnificent  forests  disappear,  and  the  shores 
become  marshy  and  unhealthy,  coyered  with  tall  grass,  whose 
prickly  stalks  render  landing  difficult,  and  embarrass  the  nayi* 
gation  of  the  shallows.    The  air  is  heayy  with  noxious  miaa 
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mMB  «Dd  filled  with  oountless  swanns  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes 
The  water  of  the  river  is  partially  stagnant,  and  green  with 
vegetable  matter,  occasioning  serious  disorders  to  those  who 
drink  it.  Dr.  Elnoblecher  clarified  it  by  means  of  alum,  and 
escaped  with  a  sore  mout^  In  order  to  sleep,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  thick  gloves  and  muffle  up  his  face,  almost 
to  suffocation.  The  Bahr  el-Cfhajgdl,  or  G-aaelle  Lake,  lies  in 
lat  9^  16^  N.  It  is  thus  named  from  the  (Gazelle  Eiver,  which 
flows  into  it  on  the  western  side,  and  which  has  never  yet  been 
explored.  Its  depth  is  about  nine  feet,  but  the  reeds  and 
water-plants  with  which  it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface,  and  . 
render  the  navigation  difficult.  Its  shores  are  inhabited  by 
the  Nuehr  n^oes,  a  stupid,  imbruted  race,  many  of  whom  are 
firequently  carried  off  by  the  traders  and  sold  as  slaves.  For 
this  reason  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure  elephants'  teeth 
from  them. 

After  leaving  the  Oaielle  Lake,  the  course  of  the  White 
Nile  becomes  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  its  current  sluggish. 
Innumerable  estuaries,  or  blind  channeb,  which  lose  themselves 
among  the  reeds,  perplexed  the  pilots,  and  delayed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  expedition.  The  land  of  the  Kyks  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  Nuehrs,  which  terminated  about  the  eighth  parallel 
of  latitude.  The  former  are  a  race  of  herdsmen,  who  have  * 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Dr.  Knoblecher  founa 
them  exceedingly  shy,  on  account  of  the  threats  of  one  of 
their  kogiurtf  or  soothsayers,  who  had  warned  them  against 
holding  any  intercourse  wiUi  the  traders.  On  the  twenty-sec- 
ond of  December  they  reached  the  village  of  Angwen,  where 
the  Eling  of  the  Kyks  resided.  The  monarch  received  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  paid  distinguished  homage  to  Padre 
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Angeio  Yinoo,  Dr.  Knoblecher's  o(Hnpudoa,  whom,  on  aMomt 
of  hiB  tpectaoles  wdgraj  beard,  he  took  to  be  a  magimaiu 
He  begged  the  Padre  to  grant  him  foor  fftTors,  vis : — abnn* 
danoe  of  childrai;  the  death  of  the  enemy  who  had  slun  hia 
father;  Tiotorj  in  all  hia  fi^ta,  and  a  eore  for  the  wound  in 
hia  head  The  latter  gift  waa  easily  bestowed,  by  means  of  a 
plaster,  bat  he  was  not  satisfied  until  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
had  been  hung  around  his  neck. 

South  of  the  Kyks  dwell  the  ElUibe,  who  are  less  timid 
than  the  southern  tribes,  because  they  come  less  frequently  in- 
to contact  with  the  traders.  In  their  country  the  White  N3e 
diyides  into  two  brandies,  and  here  the  expedition  separated, 
each  division  taking  a  different  channel  The  wator  was  so  low 
that  the  vessels  stuck  &st  in  the  mud,  but  were  relieved  by  the 
friendly  natives,  who  dragged  them  through  the  shallows  by 
means  of  long  tow-ropes.  For  this  service  they  were  paid  in 
glass  beads.  The  further  the  vessels  wait  into  regions  where 
intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  traders  is  rare,  and  therefore 
fewer  outrages  are  perpetrated,  the  more  friendly,  confiding 
and  unconcerned  was  the  behavior  of  the  native& 

On  the  thirty-first  of  December  the  ei^peditimi  readied  the 
country  of  the  Zhirs.  The  people  came  down  to  the  water's 
idge  to  greet  them,  the  women  daj^ing  their  hands  and  sing- 
cog  a  song  of  wdcome.  On  the  second  of  January,  1850,  Dr. 
Knoblecher  saw  in  the  south-east  the  granite  mountain  of 
Nierkanyi,  which  lies  in  the  Bari  country,  in  about  the  fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was  the  first  elevation  he  had 
^een  since  leaving  Djebel  Defafangh,  in  the  country  of  the 
Dinkas,  in  lat  10°  35^.  All  the  intervening  space  is  a  vast 
savannah,  interspersed  with  reedy  swamps  of  stagnant  water. 
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The  Zliirs  own  nomerous  floeks  and  herds,  and  ooltiTate  large 
fields  of  sesame  and  dourra.  They  are  very  superior  to  the 
Nnehrs  and  Kyks  in  statore,  symmetry  of  form  and  their  man- 
ners toward  strangers.  In  all  these  tribes,  the  men  go  entire- 
ly naked,  while  the  women  wear  a  narrow  girdle  of  sheepskin 
around  the  loins.  Dr.  Knoblecher,  however,  confirmed  the 
statement  of  Weme  as  to  the  modesty  of  their  demeanor  and 
the  evident  morality  of  their  domestic  life. 

After  leaving  the  Zhirs  the  expedition  entered  the  country 
of  the  Baris,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  January  reached  the 
rapids  of  the  White  Nile,  at  the  isknd  of  Tsanker,  in  4°  49^  N.  ^ 
This  was  the  farthest  point  reached  by  aU  previous  expeditions, 
as  they  found  it  impossible  to  advance  further  with  their  ves- 
sels. (The  Nubian  pilot,  Suleyman  Abou-Zeid,  determined  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  on  the  following  day,  aided  by  a  strong 
north-wind,  stemmed  the  rapid  and  reached  the  broad,  lake-like 
expanse  of  river  above  it  Continuing  his  voyage,  Dr.  Enoblech- 
er  sailed  sixteen  miles  further,  to  the  Bari  village  of  Tokiman. 
The  country  was  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful,  abounding  in 
trees,  and  densely  peopled.  The  current  of  the  river  was  more 
rapid,  its  waters  purer,  and  the  air  seemed  to  have  entirdy  lost 
the  depressing  miasmatic  exhalations  of  the  regions  further 
north.  The  inhabitants  of  Tokiman  showed  great  astonish- 
ment  at  the  sight  of  the  vessels  and  their  white  occupants 
Nothing,  however,  affected  them  so  much  as  the  tones  of  a  har- 
monicai  played  by  Dr.  Knoblecher.  Many  of  Uie  people  shed 
tears  of  delight^  and  the  chief  offered  the  sovereignty  of  his 
tribe  in  exchange  for  the  wonderful  instrument. 

On  the  sixteenth,  the  expedition  reached  the  village  of 
Logweky  whidi  takes  its  name  from  a  solitary  granite  peak) 
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aboat  lix  hunored  f&ei  high,  which  sUnds  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile.  It  ia  in  lat  4^  1(K  N.,  and  thb  is  the  most  southern 
point  whidi  has  yet  been  reaohed  on  the  White  Nile.  Dr 
Knobleoher  ascended  the  mountain,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  almost  the  entire  Ban  country.  Towards  the  south-west 
the  river  wound  out  of  sight  between  the  mountains  Bego  and 
Kidi,  near  which  is  the  mountain  of  Kereg,  containing  rich 
iron  mines  which  are  worked  by  the  natives.  Towards  the 
south,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horison,  rose  a  long  range  of 
hiUs,  whose  forms  could  not  be  observed  with  exactness,  owing 
.  to  the  great  distance.  Beyond  the  Logwaya  range,  whi<^  ap- 
peared in  the  east,  dwell  the  Berri  tribes,  whose  language  is 
distinct  from  the  Baris,  and  who  are  neighbors  of  the  Gkllas — 
that  warlike  race,  whose  domain  extends  from  Abyssinia  to  the 
wilds  of  Mozambique,  along  the  great  central  plateau  of  Unia- 
mesL  The  natives  of  Logwek  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
country  to  the  south.  The  farthest  mountain-range  was  prob- 
ably under  the  parallel  of  kt.  3^  N.,  so  that  the  White  Nile 
has  now  been  traced  nearly  to  the  Equator.  At  Logwek,  it 
was  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  from  five  to 
eight  feet  deep,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Knoblecher*s  visit,  which 
was  during  the  dry  season.  Such  an  abundance  of  water 
allows  us  to  estimate  with  tolerable  certainty  the  distance  to 
its  unknown  sources,  which  must  undoubtedly  lie  beyond  the 
Equator. 

The  great  snow  mountain  of  Kilimandjar6,  discovered  in 
1850  by  Dr.  Krapf,  the  German  missionary,  on  his  journey 
inland  from  Mombas,  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  has  been  loci^ 
ted  by  geographers  in  lat  3^  S.  It  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  the  source  of  the  White  NUe  will  be  found  in  the  rangs 
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of  mountains,  of  which  Kilimuidjar6  is  the  crowning  apex. 
The  geographer  Berghaus,  in  a  long  and  labored  article,  en- 
deayors  to  prove  that  the  Ghizelle  Riyer  is  the  true  Nile,  and 
makes  it  rise  in  the  great  lake  N'Yassi,  in  lat  13^  S.  Dr 
Knobleoher,  howeyer,  who  examined  the  Bahr  el-Ghasal  at  its 
month,  says  it  is  an  unimportant  stream,  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible current  He  considers  the  White  Nile  as  being,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  true  riyer.  He  also  informed  me,  that, 
while  at  Logwek,  some  of  the  natiyes  spoke  of  people  white 
like  himself  who  liyed  &r  towards  the  south.  I  do  not  be- 
lieye  in  the  fable  of  a  white  ciyilised  race  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  consider  this  rather  as  referring  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  reports  of  which 
would  readily  be  carried  inland,  from  one  tribe  to  another. 
Dr.  Knoblecher  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  exploring  expedition 
from  Khartoum  will  be  successful ;  that  the  trayeller  must  first 
stop  in  the  Bari  country  long  enough  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  its  people,  and  then,  with  a  company  of  the  natiyes  as  his 
attendants,  make  that  his  starting  point. 

The  shortness  of  Dr.  KnoUecher's  stay  among  the  Baris 
did  not  permit  him  to  obtain  much  information  concerning 
them.  They  appeared  to  be  worshippers  of  trees,  like  the 
Dinkas  and  Shillooks,  but  to  haye  a  glimmering  idea  of  the 
future  existence  of  the  souL  They  are  braye  and  fearless  in 
their  demeanor,  yet  cheerful,  good-natured  and  affectionate 
towards  each  other.  Weme  frequently  obeeryed  the  men 
walking  along  the  shore  with  their  arms  around  each  other's 
iieck&  They  are  eyen  more  colossal  in  their  stature  than  the 
Bhillooks,  many  of  them  reaching  a  height  of  seyen  feet 
Their  forms  are  well-knit,  symmetrical,  and  indicate  great 
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•trengih  and  aetmty.  In  randiing  and  woridng  up  the  itos 
ore  of  Mount  Ker^  they  show  a  remarkable  akilL  Many  of 
the  spears  in  Dr.  Enobleeher^s  possession  are  as  eleganUy 
formed  and  as  admirably  tempered  as  if  they  had  oome  from 
the  hands  ai  a  European  blaoksmitL  They  also  have  war- 
elnbs  of  ebony,  whieh  are  nearly  as  hard  and  heavy  as  iron. 
One  end  is  of  a  sloping,  oval  form,  and  the  other  sharp,  and 
they  are  said  to  throw  them  a  distance  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
yards  with  suoh  precision  that  the  sharp  point  strikes  first  and 
the  dub  passes  through  the  body  like  a  lance  I  have  in  my 
possession  some  of  tiiese  clubs,  which  wa e  presented  to  me  by 
Dr.  Enoblecher. 

On  tiie  seventeenth  of  January  the  expedition  left  Logw^ 
on  its  return  to  Khartoum,  the  traders  having  procured  all  the 
ivory  which  the  natives  had  collected  since  the  prevbus  year. 
The  Missionaries  were  prevented  from  accompliddng  their  ob- 
ject by  the  jealousy  of  the  traders,  who  persuaded  the  Bari 
duefii  that  they  were  magicians,  and  that  if  they  were  allowed 
to  remain,  they  would  bewitch  the  country,  prevent  the  rains 
from  filling  and  destroy  the  crops  of  dourra.  In  consequence 
of  these  reports  the  chiefii  and  people,  who  had  been  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  KnoUecher  and  Padre  Angdo, 
suddenly  became  shy  and  suc^ieious,  and  refused  to  allow  the 
latter  to  take  up  their  residence  among  them.  The  design  ol 
the  missiim  was  thus  frustrated,  and  the  Ticar  returned  wiUi 
the  expedition  to  Khartoum.  He  designed  leaving  for  the 
Ban  country  in  November,  1852,  bat  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment* no  account  has  been  received  of  the  iiilfilmtfit  of  his  plans. 

The  pictures  whieh  these  recent  explorations  present  to  us 
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add  to  the  stately  and  sablime  assooiatioiui  with  whioh  the 
Nile  is  inyested,  and  that  miracalons  flood  will  lose  nothing  of 
his  interest  when  the  mystery  which  yeils  his  origin  shall  bo 
finally  dispelled.  Although  in  standing  upon  the  threshold 
of  his  vast  central  realms,  I  felt  that  I  had  realised  a  portion 
of  my  dream,  I  ooold  not  torn  away  from  the  yision  of  those 
untrodden  solitudes,  crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  Kill* 
mandjar6,  the  monarch  of  African  mountains,  without  a  keen 
pang  of  regret.  Since  Columbus  first  looked  upon  San  Sal- 
vador, the  Earth  has  but  one  emotion  of  triumph  left  io  her 
bestowal — and  that  she  reserves  for  him  fHo  shall  first  drink 
from  the  fountains  of  the  White  Nile,  under  the  snow-fields 
of  Eilimandjardi 
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TUB      HA88AKIYEH      ARABS. 

W*  IMW  th9  UbuOt  oTtiM  ShilkMks— Troplaal  Jimgl«— A  Whim  and  ita  CooMqan- 
ees-I^ln  of  Wild  Bearts  Arrival  among  tba  Hasaani/aba— A  YUlagio— Tba  Wo 
man  and  tha  Saltan— A  Danca  of  Salutation— M7  Arab  Sailor— A  Swarthj  CHaop** 
tm-Salntation  of  tha  Saint— Miracolooa  Flahing— Night  Ylaw  of  a  Ha^paniyah  YIU 
laga— Wad  ShMliqrah- A  Shakh*a  Baaldenca— An  Ebony  Ghenib— Tha  Cook  A^ 
tempta  Saleld»— Evening  Landsoapa— The  Nativaa  and  their  Cattle— A  BojSah 
Governor— We  reach  fi^hartoam  at  Midnight 

After  we  parted  from  the  Shillooks  the  men  rowed  lastUj, 
and,  tiiking  to  the  western  side  of  the  riyer,  soon  put  an  island 
between  us  and  the  Tillage.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  when 
we  left,  and  the  wind  fell  sufficiently  before  night  to  allow 
them  to  make  considerable  progress.  We  swept  along,  under 
the  lee  of  the  islands,  brushing  the  starry  showers  of  yellow 
blossoms  that  trailed  in  the  water,  and  frightening  the  ibises 
and  herons  from  their  ooyerts  among  the  reeds.  The  hippo* 
potami  snorted  aU  around  us,  and  we  had  always  a  convoy  of 
them  following  in  our  wake.  The  sun  sank,  and  a  moon,  four 
days  old,  lighted  the  solitude  of  the  islands,  but  the  men  still 
rowed  rigorously,  until  we  had  passed  the  spot  where  the  Shil* 
looks  buried  their  canoes  in  the  morning.     They  then  deemed 
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it  safe  to  come  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  thon^ 
the  watch-fires  of  the  savages  were  still  blazing  brightly  in  the 
distance.  During  the  night  the  wind  blew  yiolently,  and  the 
riyer  was  rough  and  agitated.  We  all  went  to  sleep,  therefore, 
feeling  certain  that  no  predatwy  canoes  would  yenture  to  fol- 
low us. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  strong  head-wind,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  so  cold  that  I  was  obliged  to  wear  mj  thick  ca- 
pote of  camel's  hair  while  I  sat  on  deck,  looking  r^retfully  at 
the  beautiful  islands  I  was  leaving  behind  me.  Achmet  heat- 
ed and  strained  the  honey  given  me  by  the  Shillooks,  which 
yielded  between  three  and  four  quarts  of  rich  liquid.  While 
the  men  made  fast  to  the  bank  for  break&st,  I  went  on  shore 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  country  behind  the  forests.  Paths 
trodden  by  wild  beasts  led  through  the  walls  of  tangled  vines 
that  elsewhere  were  impenetrable,  and  I  crept  along  them, 
under  the  boughs  of  strange  trees  and  through  thickets  of  lux- 
uriant shrubs.  At  length  I  reached  an  open  patch  of  grass 
"our  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  so  dry  and  yellow  that  it  snap- 
ped like  glass  under  my  feet.  It  was  dotted  with  clumps  of 
bigh  shrubs,  knotted  all  over  with  wild,  flowering  vines,  which 
formed  admirable  lairs  for  the  lions  and  leopards.  There  was 
a  strong  smell  of  lions  about  the  place,  and  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent not  to  venture  far,  since  the  rank  animal  odor  peculiar  to 
that  beast  grew  more  marked  the  further  I  went.  The  jungle 
in  which  I  stood  covered  a  tongue  of  land  inclosed  between  two 
coves  of  the  river,  and  through  the  openings  in  the  thickets  I 
saw  that  it  led  to  other  open  tracts  further  inland*  The  wind 
was  blowing  towards  the  river,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  midst| 
eontemplating  the  wild,  kwless  grouping  of  the  different  trees 
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and  ihrobt  lome  imp  of  darkness  idibpered  in  my  ear 
^  What  a  magnifioent  conflagration  this  would  make !  and  then  ■ 
perhi^  you  might  hare  the  satisfaction  of  burning  oat  a  brace 
of  lions  I "     Without  more  ado,  I  whipped  out  a  box  of  match- 
eS)  and  stmok  fire  in  one  of  the  thickest  tufts. 

The  effoct  was  instantaneous,  and  so  was  my  repentance. 
There  was  a  crack  and  a  crash,  like  the  explosion  of  powder^ 
and  a  sheet  of  red  flame  leaped  into  the  air.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  had  spread  to  a  broad  swath  of  fire,  rolling  rapidly  before 
the  wind,  and  leaying  the  earth  behind  it  as  bare  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  The  rank  grass  roared  and  snapped  as  the  terri- 
ble power  I  had  so  tiioughtlessly  awakened,  licked  it  away ; 
and  not  the  grass  alone.  It  seized  on  the  vines  and  tore  them 
down,  swung  itself  by  them  into  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and 
found  richer  aliment  in  their  gums  and  juices.  It  spread  on 
both  sides  and  against  the  wind,  and  soon  the  long  spires  of 
scarlet  flame,  twisting  in  the  air,  rose  high  and  hot  above  the 
dome^like  tops  of  the  mimosa  forests.  Before  we  left  the 
place,  the  volumes  of  smoke  readied  nearly  to  the  other  nde 
of  the  Nile.  As  I  heard  its  relentless  feet  trampling  down 
Uie  thickets,  I  tormented  myself  with  pictures  of  the  evil 
which  I  had  perhaps  originated.  I  fancied  it  spreading  firom 
day  to  day,  lapping  the  woods  in  coils  of  flame  and  flinging 
their  burning  boughs  from  island  to  island,  till  of  all  the  glory 
of  v^tation  which  had  filled  me  with  such  rapture,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  few  charred  trunks  standing  in  beds  of  ashes. 
I  saw  the  natives  with  their  flocks  and  herds  flying  before  it, 
the  wild  beasts  leaping  into  the  flood  for  refuge  from  its  red 
fangs,  and  all  that  glorious  region  given  up  to  terror  and  deso- 
lation.    As  we  moved  slowly  away,  against  the  wind,  I  watch 
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ed  ito  progress  with  a  troubled  consoieiioe  and  an  anxions 
lieart.  Now  it  paused  and  I  flattered  myself  that  there  was 
^e  end,  but  the  next  moment  the  black  clouds  rolled  up 
denser  than  ever.  Thus  it  wavered  for  some  time,  but  at  last, 
thank  Ood  1  it  seemed  to  fade  gradually  away,  and  I  gave  my- 
self the  hope  that  it  had  not  extended  beyond  the  jut  of  land 
whereon  it  was  kindled. 

At  noon  we  passed  the  locality  marked  on  D'Amaud's  map 
as  El-Ais,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  habitation.  The  rai's  said 
there  had  been  a  town  some  distance  inland,  but  it  is  now  de- 
serted. The  riyer  here  makes  a  curve  to  the  west,  and  our 
small  stem-sail  was  bound  to  the  foremast,  in  order  to  use  the 
side-wind.  My  sulors  were  unremitting  in  their  labors,  and 
rowed,  poled  and  tracked  the  whole  day.  I  sat  in  the  sun  all 
Ae  while,  looking  on  the  incomparable  shores.  We  saw  mul- 
titudes of  gaielles  along  the  water's  edge,  on  both  sides. 
They  were  in  companies  of  forty  or  fi%,  and  so  little  shy, 
that  they  often  aUowed  us  to  approach  within  fifty  yards. 
Wild  fowl  were  as  abundant  as  ever,  and  I  greatly  regretted 
naving  brought  no  rifle  and  fowling-piece.  When  we  reached 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hassaniyeh,  at  sunset,  I  went  ashord 
on  the  eastern  bank,  hoping  to  find  a  gaiellei  The  thickets 
were  almost  impenetrable,  and  I  made  my  way  with  difficulty 
into  a  more  open  space,  where  the  trees  grew  in  clumps  and 
the  lion-patiiis  had  broken  a  way  between  them.  Each  of  these 
dumps  was  woven  into  a  single  mass  with  vines,  forming  cov- 
erts of  deepest  shade,  wherein  a  beast  might  crouch  unobserv- 
ed, even  at  mid-day.  The  ground  was  covered  with  dry  bur- 
grass,  whose  heads  pierced  through  my  clothes.  One  of  the 
sailors  accompanied  me  with  a  club,  but  was  in  such  deadly 
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fear  of  lioDB  that  he  obliged  me  to  return  to  the  shore.  Oer- 
tainly,  this  is  the  paradise  of  wild  beasts.  Such  conyemeni 
lairs  they  can  find  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  thou* 
sands  of  gaselles  and  antelopes  that  range  through  the  wilder- 
ness famish  them  with  a  choice  bill  of  fue.  The  trees  and 
Tines  were  nearly  all  new  to  me.  I  noticed  in  particular,  a 
succulent  vine,  resembling  the  cactus  and  cereus  families,  but 
with  square,  fluted  joints.  It  grew  so  thickly  as  frequently  to 
conceal  entirely  the  tree  that  supported  it  I  also  saw  a 
shrub  with  leayes  like  the  iyy,  but  a  large,  purple,  bell-shaped 
flower,  and  another  with  delicate,  fern-like  leayes  of  a  dark- 
green  color,  and  white,  fragrant  blosscHns.  There  was  a 
greater  yariety  in  Uie  yegetable  world  than  I  had  yet  seen. 
What  must  be  the  splendor  of  the  land  during  the  runy  sea- 
son !  I  found  a  peculiar  fascination  in  tracing  the  wild  paths 
through  the  thickets.  It  was  a  labyrinth  to  which  there  was 
no  end,  and  the  sense  of  danger  gaye  a  spice  to  its  richness 
and  noyelty.  Occasionally,  I  saw  large  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  my  attendant  said  were  those  of  serpents.  No  gaielle 
was  to  be  seen,  and  when  I  reached  the  shore  again,  the  wild 
geese  had  left  The  wind  fell  at  sunset,  and  the  sailors  rowed 
cheerily  down  stream,  singing  the  while  a  barbaric  chorus, 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  slayes  brought  from  FasogL 

The  sun,  next  morning,  showed  us  a  yery  different  land- 
sci^e  from  that  of  the  preyious  two  days.  The  riyer  was 
broader,  but  the  shores  were  clothed  with  a  more  scanty  yege- 
tation,  and  the  few  islands  in  the  stream  were  but  beds  of  sand. 
When  the  men  stopped  for  breakfast  we  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  a  yillage  of  Hassaniyehs,  as  I  had  preyiously  conjeo> 
tured,  from  the  camels  and  donkeys  graiing  among  the  thoma 
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LMYiDg  the  sailors  to  kill  one  of  our  sheep,  I  took  Aohmel 
and  the  rais,  and  followed  the  paths  inland  through  a  wood  of 
scattering  mimosas.  After  a  walk  of  ten  minutes  we  came  to 
the  Tillage,  or  rather  encampment,  since  the  dwellings  were 
mere  tents  of  sticks  and  reeds.  They  were  barely  large  enough 
to  coyer  the  two  or  three  angarebs,  whidi  served  as  a  bed  for 
the  whole  fiunily.  Although  the  sun  was  an  hour  high,  not 
more  than  half  the  inhabitants  were  stirring.  The  others, 
men  and  women,  thrust  their  heads  from  under  their  dirty  cot- 
Um  mantles  and  looked  at  us  with  astonishment  not  unmixed 
with  fear.  The  women  who  had  already  risen  sat  on  the 
ground  kindling  the  fires,  or  spinning  with  a  rude  distafif  the 
raw  cotton  which  these  people  cultiyate.  We  found  two  or 
three  men,  whom  we  saluted  with  the  usual  ^'  Peace  be  with 
you  1 "  and  the  rais  informed  them  that  the  Sultan's  son,  re- 
turning from  a  yisit  to  the  Shillooks,  with  whom  he  had  made 
a  treaty  of  peace,  had  come  to  see  them.  Thereupon  one  of 
them  brou^t  an  angareb  and  set  it  in  the  shade  for  me,  while 
another  oaa^t  a  she-goat  that  was  browsing  among  the  bushes^ 
and  80<m  returned  with  a  gourd  half  full  of  warm  milk,  whidi 
he  gaye  me.  As  sour  milk  is  eonsidered  a  great  delicacy 
among  these  people,  a  gourd  of  it  was  also  procured  for  me. 
The  woman  who  brought  it  knelt  and  placed  it  at  my  feet,  but 
as  I  could  not  drink  it  and  did  not  wish  to  refuse  their  gift,  I 
asked  one  of  the  men  to  take  it  to  the  boat  He  hesitated, 
evidently  afiraid  to  trust  himself  with  us,  whereupon  the  wo- 
man said :  '^  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  with  the  Sultan ;  I  will 
like  it."  As  we  started  to  return,  the  man,  whose  sense  of 
bravery,  and  perhi^  his  jealousy  also,  was  touched  by  this  re* 
mark,  came  likewise  and  accompanied  us  to  the  river.  When 
16 
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we  reftohed  the  yemA  I  Beat  the  milk  on  board  for  the  sailors' 
lue,  and  gaye  the  woman  two  piastres  in  oopper  money  and  a 
handfid  of  tobaooo.  She  immediately  pat  her  hand  to  her 
month  and  uttered  a  piercing,  prolonged  ciy,  which  the  noB 
said  was  intended  as  an  expression  of  great  joy.  After  repeat- 
ing this  two  or  three  times  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  be-^ 
fore  I  coold  diyine  her  intention,  kissed  my  red  slipper. 

In  a  short  time  I  reoeiyed  word  that  the  women  of  the 
village  wonld  come  to  perform  a  dance  of  welcome  and  salnta- 
don,  if  I  wonld  allow  them.  As  the  wind  was  blowing  strong- 
ly against  ns  and  the  sailors  had  not  finished  skinning  the 
sheep,  I  had  my  carpet  spread  oa  the  sand  in  the  shade  of  a 
group  of  mimosas,  and  awaited  their  arrival  Presently  we 
heard  a  sound  of  shrill  singing  and  the  clapping  of  hands  in 
measured  beat,  and  discerned  the  procession  advancing  slowly 
through  the  trees.  They  came  two  by  two,  nearly  thirty  in 
all,  singing  a  shrill,  piercing  dioms,  which  sounded  more  like 
lamentation  than  greeting.  When  they  had  arrived  in  firont 
of  me,  they  ranged  themselves  into  a  semicircle  with  their 
bees  towards  me,  and,  still  clapping  their  hands  to  mark  the 
rhythm  of  the  song,  she  who  stood  in  the  oentoe  stepped  forth, 
with  her  breast  heaved  almost  to  a  level  with  her  face,  which 
was  thrown  back,  and  advanced  with  a  slow,  undulating  motion 
till  she  had  reached  the  edge  of  my  carpet  Then,  with  % 
quick  jerk,  she  reversed  the  curve  of  her  body,  throwing  her 
head  fcHrward  and  downward,  so  that  the  multitude  of  her  long 
twists  of  black  hair,  shining  with  butter,  brushed  my  cap. 
This  was  intended  as  a  salutation  and  mga  of  welcome.  X 
bowed  my  head  at  the  same  time,  and  she  went  back  to  her 
place  in  the  ranks.    After  a  pause  the  chorus  was  resomed  and 
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ftDOther  adranoed,  and  so  in  snooession,  till  all  bad  sainted  me, 
a  ceremony  which  occupied  an  honr.  They  were  nearly  all 
young,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  and  some 
were  strikingly  beautiful.  They  had  the  dark-olive  Arab 
complexion,  with  regular  features,  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness, 
and  black,  brilliant  eyes.  The  coarse  cotton  robe  thrown  oyer 
one  shoulder  left  free  the  arms,  neck  and  breasts,  which  were 
ezqtdsitely  moulded.  Their  bare  feet  and  ankles  were  as  slen- 
der as  those  of  the  Yenus  of  Cleomenes.  Owing  to  the  skirts 
worn  by  the  American  women  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
haying  seen  an  entire  foot  belonging  to  them,  and  therefore 
can  make  no  comparison ;  but  I  doubt  if  one  in  a  thousand 
stands  on  so  li^t  and  beautiful  a  pedestal  as  those  wild  Afri* 
can  girls.  There  were  two  or  three  old  women  in  the  com- 
pany, but  they  contented  themselyes  with  singing  and  did  not 
venture  into  the  lists  with  the  younger  ones. 

Several  of  the  men,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
women,  came  and  sat  near  us,  on  the  sand.  They  were  all  evi- 
dently delisted  with  the  occasion,  and  encouraged  the  more 
timid  of  the  dancers  by  their  words.  One  of  them  was  an  old 
man,  with  a  long  gray  moustache  and  beard,  carrying  in  his 
band  a  spear,  pointed  with  iron.  My  rai's  and  sailors  were  on 
the  ground,  and  one  of  the  latter,  a  splendid  fellow,  whose 
form  was  almost  perfect  in  its  manly  strength,  took  his  station 
among  the  women  and  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He 
drew  a  line  in  the  sand  down  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and 
another  along  the  edge  of  my  carpet,  and  she  who  did  not 
dance  down  the  fine  until  the  final  toss  of  her  head  threw  her 
hair  over  the  Sultan's  cap,  was  obliged  to  perform  her  part 
ovw  again.     My  sailor  clapped  his  hands,  joined  in  the  song 
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and  morad  wi^  muh  ontire  and  absolute  gnee  in  the  dtnei^ 
that  he  almost  drew  away  my  attention  from  the  women.  Ho 
was  of  the  Djaaleyn  tribe^  and  therefore  of  pure  Arabian 
Uood.  As  the  eeremony  was  prolonged,  they  aooompanied  the 
danoe  witii  a  hard,  gnttoral  breathing,  in  time  with  the  mnsio, 
and  some  of  the  old  women,  in  their  anxiety  to  enoonrage  the 
yonnger  and  more  timid  dancers,  leaned  forward  with  ea^r 
eyes,  uttering  short,  quiek  screams  at  intervals.  It  was  a 
most  remarkable  scene  ^  the  figores  and  the  dancers  were  mi- 
like  any  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  For  the  first  time,  in  &e4^-* 
perhaps  becaose  I  had  hitherto  seen  few  women  unveiled — ^I 
fbnnd  nndonbted  beauty  in  the  Arab  female  oountenanoa 

The  last  dancer  was  the  wife  of  the  Shekh,  who  came  to- 
wards the  dose,  with  two  negro  slaves  behind  her.  She  was  a 
woman  of  twenty,  and  the  most  beautiful  ai  the  group.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  diffiarence  in  complexion,  she  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Oleopatra  of  Guide.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
Mack  and  lustrous ;  her  hoe  the  fiall,  ripe  oral  of  the  South, 
with  a  broad,  round  for^ead,  perfect  lips  and  a  most  queenly 
neck  and  chin.  She  wore  a  diadem  of  white  beads,  under 
which  her  thick  hair — unfortunately  plastered  with  butter — 
hung  to  her  shoulders  in  at  least  fifty  id^ider  braids.  She 
went  through  the  monotonous  moTcment  of  the  dance  with  the 
stately  ease  of  a  swan  gliding  down  a  stream,  and  so  delighted 
my  sailors  and  the  men  who  had  come  down  from  the  village, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  salutation  several  times.  I 
bowed  lower  to  her  than  to  the  others,  but  to<^  care  to  keep 
her  unctuous  braids  from  touching  my  face.  When  all  vras 
oonduded,  I  directed  Achmet  to  distribute  a  fow  handfuls  of 
copper  money  among  tiiem,  whereupon  they  returned  to  the 
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Tillage,  utteriiig  sharp  yells  of  joy  as  they  went  After  ihej 
had  left,  I  asked  the  men  whether  what  I  had  heard  in  Khar- 
toum, ooncemiiig  the  peooliar  conjugal  customs  of  the  tribe, 
was  true,  and  they  replied  that  it  was. 

As  we  were  about  leaying,  one  of  the  shekhs,  or  holy  men 
of  the  tribe,  came  down  to  greet  me.  He  was  an  old  man  in  a 
blue  cotton  mantle,  and  had  with  him  two  attendants.  After 
touching  my  hand  twice  and  asking  many  times  for  my  health, 
he  commenced  singing  passages  of  the  Koran,  in  a  loud,  reso- 
nant, and  not  unmusical  tone,  somewhat  resembling  the  sunset 
cry  of  the  muez^n  from  his  minaret.  The  two  others  respond* 
ed,  and  thus  this  religious  entertainment  was  kept  up  for  some 
time.  But  the  raifs  was  at  his  post  and  the  wind  had  fallen, 
so  I  acted  my  despotic  character  of  Sultan,  by  leaying  the  holj 
man  in  the  midst  of  his  chanting  and  going  on  board.  When 
we  left  he  was  still  standing  under  the  mimosas,  singing  of 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Qod. 

We  made  but  little  headway  during  the  afternoon,  al- 
&ough  the  men  worked  faithfully.  Djebel  Deyoos,  whose 
loose  duster  of  peaks  is  seen  for  a  great  distance  oyer  the 
jdains  of  Kordofiui,  still  kept  us  company,  and  did  not  pass  out 
of  our  horiicm  until  the  next  eyening.  The  men  towed  for 
9eyeral  hours,  and  as  the  shore  was  flat  and  the  riyer  yery 
ihallow  they  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  water.  While  Ach* 
met  was  preparing  dinner,  a  fish  about  the  sise  of  a  herring 
yaulted  upon  deck  and  fell  at  his  feert  He  itaimediately  clap- 
ped it  into  the  firying*pan  and  presented  me  with  an  acceptable 
dish.  To  his  unbounded  astonishment  and  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, the  same  thing  happened  three  days  in  succession,  at  pre- 
eisely  the  same  hour.    **  Wallah,  master  I  ^  he  exclaimed :  ''  it 
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is  wonderfbll  I  never  knew  snoli  a  thing  to  happen  in  Egypt, 
and  it  must  certainly  be  a  sign'of  good  fortune.  If  you  were 
not  a  lucky  man,  the  fish  would  nerer  offer  themaelyes  for  your 
dinner  in  this  way." 

By  night  the  men  could  make  no  headway  against  the  wind, 
which  continued  unabated  nearly  all  the  next  day.  They 
worked  hard,  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  mareesa  at  the  next  Hassaniyeh  Tillage.  In  the  afternoon 
we  passed  Tura,  which  I  recognized  by  the  herds  of  camels  on 
shore  and  the  ferry-boats  passing  back  and  forth  across  die 
broad  stream.  I  walked  an  hour  or  two  while  the  men  were 
towing,  but  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  shore,  on  account  of  the 
burr-grass  which  covered  all  the  country  inland.  This  part  of 
the  river  is  thickly  settled  by  the  Hassaniyehs,  whose  prbcipal 
wealth  appears  to  consist  in  their  sheep,  goats  and  camels. 
They  complained  very  much  of  the  Shillooks,  who  come  doWn 
the  river  on  predatory  incursions,  carry  off  their  sheep  and 
domrra,  and  frequently  kill  the  children  who  tend  the  herds. 

By  dint  of  unremitting  exertions,  we  reached  a  small  vil- 
lage which  the  rais  called  Wad  ShdUayeh,  about  two  hours 
after  sunset  The  men  carried  md  ashore  through  the  shallows, 
and  I  "went  with  them  to  the  village  to  perform  my  promise 
regarding  the  mareesa.  We  extinguished  the  lantern  for  fear  of 
alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  walked  slowly  through  the  wil- 
derness of  thorns.  The  village  lay  half  a  mile  inland,  between 
two  low  hills  of  sand.  The  dwellings  were  mere  tokuls,  like 
those  of  the  Shillooks,  and  made  of  the  long  grass  of  the  Des- 
ert. Each  house  was  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  thorns.  The 
inhabitants  were  sitting  at  the  doors  in  the  moonlight,  calling 
out  to  each  other  and  exchanging  jokes,  while  herds  of  the 
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slender  yellow  dogs  of  Soaddn  barked  on  all  sides.  While 
the  rai's  and  sailors  were  procuring  their  mareesa  I  entered 
one  of  the  tokols,  which  was  snperior  to  those  I  had  already 
seen,  inasmuch  as  it  eontained  an  inner  chamber  or  tent,  made 
of  fine  yellow  grass,  and  serrrng  as  a  canopy  to  the  family  an- 
gareb.  The  people  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and  the 
dry  mimosa  branches  were  blazing  in  close  proximity  to  the 
straw  walls  of  their  dwelling.  They  were  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Hassaniyehs  of  the  first  village,  both  in  appearance  and  cour- 
tesy of  manners.  The  mareesa,  which  the  rais  at  last  brought, 
iras  weak,  imupid  stuff,  and  I  returned  to  the  boat,  leaying  the 
men  to  drain  the  jars. 

In  the  morning  we  reached  another  large  Hassaniyeh  Til- 
lage, which  was  also  called  Wad  Shellayeh.  It  was  the  only 
Tillage  on  the  riTcr  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  had  four  Tcssels 
moored  to  the  shore,  and  boasted  a  few  mud  houses  in  addition 
to  its  array  of  tokuls.  ScTcral  of  the  latter  were  built  in  tent 
form  and  corered  with  a  striped  cloth  made  of  camePs  hair.  I 
entered  the  residence  of  the  shekh,  who,  however,  was  absent 
with  his  wife  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relatiTC.  The  tent 
was  thirty  feet  long,  with  an  ardied  top,  and  contained  two 
inner  chambers.  The  sides  were  ornamented  with  gourds, 
skins  and  other  articles,  grouped  with  some  taste,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  cotortes,  or  small  white  shells,  which  are  used 
as  currency  in  some  parts  of  Oentral  Africa,  were  sewed  upon 
the  doth  coTcr,  in  the  form  of  crosses  and  stars.  I  looked 
into  the  principal  chamber,  which  inclosed  a  broad  and  hand- 
some  angareb,  made  of  plaited  palm-leaTCS.  The  waUs  were 
entirely  concealed  by  the  articles  hung  upon  them,  and  every 
^ing  exhibited  a  taste  and  neatness  which  is  rare  among  the 
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Arab  tribes.  The  tent  was  in  charge  of  the  aheUi's  nieoe,  a 
handsome  girl  of  about  eighteen,  and  an  old  woman  with  three 
children,  the  youngest  of  which  was  sookled  by  a  black  slaye. 
He  was  an  ebony  Cupid  of  a  year  old,  rejoicing  in  the  bunches 
of  white  shells  that  hung  from  his  neck,  wrists  and  ankles. 
He  exhibited  a  curiosity  to  touch  me,  and  I  took  him  in  my 
arms  and  addressed  him  in  Christian  nursery  tongue.  The 
sound  of  my  Toice,  howeyer,  was  more  horrible  than  the  color 
of  my  skin.  He  set  up  a  yell  and  kicked  out  hb  little  black, 
satin-skinned  legs  till  I  was  obliged  to  hand  him  over  to  the 
slave  nurse. 

From  the  bank  on  which  the  Tillage  is  built,  I  could  see 
beyond  the  trees  of  the  opposite  shore,  a  wide  stretch  of  the 
plains  of  Kordofan — a  level  sayanna  of  yellow  grass,  extending 
without  a  break  to  the  horizon.  During  the  afternoon,  whik 
the  men  were  resting  from  their  rowing,  Bahr,  the  Binka  cook, 
got  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  them,  and  finally  worked  herself 
into  such  a  rage  that  she  jumped  oyerboard  with  the  intention 
of  drowning  herself,  and  would  haye  done  so,  had  not  one  of 
the  sailors  plunged  after  her  and  hauled  her  ashore,  in  spite  of 
her  violent  struggles  and  endeavors  to  thrust  her  head  und«r 
water.  When  she  found  she  could  not  indulge  in  this  recrea- 
tion, she  sat  down  <m  the  ground,  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
angry  tears,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  bade  to  grind 
her  dourra,  in  the  best  possible  humor.  Her  name,  Bahr,  sig- 
nifies ^<  the  sea,"  but  she  was  an  Undine  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  White  Nile  refused  to  receive  her. 

We  went  gloriously  down  stream  that  evening,  with  a  light 
west  wind  filling  the  little  sail  and  the  men  at  their  oars,  sing* 
ing  shrill  choruses  in  the  Dongolese  and  Djaaleyn    dialects. 
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The  White  Nile,  which  is  here  three  miles  broad,  was  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  glimmered  far  and  bright  mider  the  moon. 
The  shores  were  still,  in  all  their  dead  level  expanse,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  nneren  line  whioh  their  belts  of  thorn-trees 
drew  along  the  horiion,  I  could  have  imagined  that  we  were 
floating  in  mid-ocean.  While  the  men  halted  for  break&st  the 
next  morning,  I  landed  and  walked  ahead,  hoping  to  shoot  a 
wild  duck  with  my  pistol  Notwithstanding  there  were  hun- 
dreds along  the  shore,  I  foond  it  impossible  to  get  within 
shooting  distanoe,  as  thej  inyariablj  made  into  the  river  on 
my  i^proaoh.  An  attempt  to  gain  something  bj  nmning  sud- 
denly towards  them,  terminated  in  mj  sticking  fast  in  the 
mud  and  losing  my  red  slippers.  I  then  crept  thro!::gh  the 
scattering  wood  of  mimosas  to  get  a  chance  at  a  pigeon,  but 
some  spirit  of  mistrust  had  taken  possession  of  the  birds,  and 
as  long  as  I  had  a  shot  left  there  were  none  within  reach. 
When  my  two  barrels  were  spent  they  sat  on  eyery  side  in  the 
most  familiar  proximity. 

Notwithstanding  there  were  Tcry  few  villages  on  the  river's 
bank,  the  country  was  thickly  inhabited.  The  people  prefer 
building  their  dwellmgs  a  mile  inland,  and  going  to  the  river 
for  water.  This  custom  probably  originated  in  their  fear  of  the 
ShUlooks,  which  led  them  to  place  their  dwellings  in  situations 
most  easy  of  defence.  At  one  of  the  fording-places  I  found  a 
number  of  women  and  children  filling  the  water-skins  and  lift- 
ing them  upon  the  backs  of  donkeys.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
hump-backed  cattle,  peculiar  to  the  country,  were  collected 
along  the  shore.  They  have  straight  backs  behind  the  hump, 
(which  is  a  projection  above  the  shoulders,  four  to  six  inches 
ki(^),  dean  flanks,  large,  powerful  necks,  and  short,  strai^t 
16« 
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horns.  They  eyed  me  with  an  expression  of  great  onriosity 
and  some  of  the  bulls  eyidently  deliberated  whether  they 
should  attack  me.  The  people  in  this  region  were  Hassani* 
yehs,  and  the  men  resembled  those  of  the  first  village  I  visit- 
ed. They  were  tall,  with  straight  features  and  a  feminine  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  which  was  probably  caused  by  their 
wearing  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  plaited  into  long  brsids 
and  &stened  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

About  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  Djebel  Tinneh,  which 
stands  over  against  the  village  of  Shekh  Moussa,  and  serves  as 
a  landmark  to  the  place.  At  sunset  we  saw  the  boat  of  Bes- 
chid  Kashif,  the  Governor  of  the  tributary  territories  of  the 
White  Nile,  anchored  near  the  western  bank  Two  of  my 
sailors  had  previously  been  employed  by  him,  and  as  they  had 
not  received  all  their  wages,  they  asked  permission  to  cross  the 
river  and  apply  for  the  money.  This  Reschid  Kashif  was  a 
boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  son  of  the  former  Gov- 
ernor, Suleyman  Kashif,  who  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
tribes  on  the  river  that  after  his  death  the  Pasha  invested  his 
young  child  with  the  office.  The  latter  was  also  quite  popular 
with  the  natives,  who  attributed  to  him  a  sagacity  marvellous 
fbr  his  years.  He  paid  the  mem  the  money  due  them,  sent  his 
compliments  to  me,  and  inquired  why  I  did  not  visit  him.  It 
was  dusk  by  this  time,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  delay  the  boat ; 
besides,  as  I  was  a  stranger  and  a  Sultan,  courtesy  required 
that  he  should  pay  the  first  visit. 

We  made  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  without  further  in- 
oident  than  that  of  slaughtering  one  of  our  sheep,  near  Djebel 
AoUee.  The  wind  was  so  light  that  our  progress  down  the 
stream  was  rapid,  and  at  Bunset  on  Friday,  January  thirtieth, 
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I  reoogniied  the  spot  wliere  Dr.  Beitz  took  leave  of  me^  on  the 
upward  yojage.  The  eyening  on  the  broad  river  was  glorious ; 
the  half-moon,  being  just  overhead,  was  unseen,  yet  filled  the 
air  with  light,  and  my  natal  planet  burned  white  and  clear  in 
the  west.  At  ten  o'oloek  we  reached  the  island  of  Omdurman, 
and  wheeled  into  the  Blue  Nile.  The  camples  of  Kordofw 
merchants  were  gleaming  on  the  western  bank.  The  barking 
of  the  dogs  in  Khartoum  and  the  creaking  wheels  of  the  sakias 
were  welcome  sounds  to  our  ears,  as  we  slowly  glided  past  the 
garden&  Ere  long,  the  minaret  of  the  city  glimmered  faintly 
in  the  moonlight  and  we  recognised  the  buildings  of  the  Catho- 
lic Mission.  ''God  is  great T'  said  Achmet^  devoutly; 
^  since  we  have  been  so  near  the  eaoA  of  the  world,  Khartoum 
appears  to  me  as  beautifiil  as  Cairo."  It  was  nearly  midnight 
when  we  came  to  anchor,  having  made  a  voyage  of  about  five 
hundred  miles  in  nine  days.  My  friends  were  all  abed,  and  I 
lay  down  for  the  ni^t  in  the  little  cabin  of  my  boat|  exelaim* 
tng,  like  Aofamet :  ''Godisgraall" 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

IV0IDBNT8     OF     LIFE     IN    KHABTOUM. 

The  Dcpiitara  of  Abd-el  ^ader  Be^— An  mmniDftted  Plctora— Tfa*  Brmkhat  on  tlM 
bland— HonemaoBhlp— The  Pasha's  Stories— Depaitore  of  Lattlf  EffendTb  £xpedt- 
tton— A  Night  on  tbe  Sand— AboorSIn,  and  tola  Shokocsa  Warrtos— Changs  tn  tba 
OUmata— Intense  Heat  and  its  Effects— Preparations  for  Betomlnf  — A  Monaj 
Transaction- Farewell  Visits— A  Dinner  with  Bojal  Gaests— Jollj  King  Dyaab— 
A  Shniook  Dance— BeeondUatlon— Taking  LeaTa  oTmj  Pets. 

I  ABOBB  at  sunrise^  and  leayiog  Aohmet  to  haVe  my  baggage 
remoyed,  walked  through  the  town  to  my  head-quarters  at  the 
Consular  residence.  I  found  Br.  Reits's  horses  saddled  in 
the  court,  and  himself  walking  in  the  garden.  He  was  greatly 
surprised  to  see  mc,  not  haying  expected  me  for  another  week. 
After  the  first  greetings  were  oyer,  he  informed  me  that  Abd- 
el  Kader  Bey,  the.Goyemor  of  Kordo^Em,  was  about  leaving 
for  Obeid,  and  his  friends  intended  to  accoihpany  him  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey,  in  the  White  Nile.  Buring  my 
absence,  Mohammed  Eheyr  had  presented  Br.  Reitz  with  a 
fine  Bongolese  horse,  which  he  ofiered  to  me,  that  I  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  festivities.  While  I  was  at  the  Catholic  Mis« 
lion,  relating  my  adventures  to  Br.  Knoblecher,  a  messenger 
oame  to  announce  that  Abd-el  Kader's  boat  had  left,  and  thai 
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he^  with  the  other  chiefb  of  EJiartoom,  were  ready  to  set  out  on 
horseback  for  the  White  Nile.  We  rode  at  once  to  the  house 
of  Moussa  Bej,  who  had  quite  reooyered  from  his  iUnesa 
The  company  was  already  mounted  in  the  square  before  the 
house,  and  only  awaited  our  arrival  We  dashed  throu^  the 
lanes  of  the  slave  quarter,  raising  such  a  oloud  of  dust  that 
little  except  red  caps  and  horses'  tails  was  visible,  until  we 
came  out  upon  the  open  plain,  where  our  cavalcade  made  a 
showy  and  picturesque  appearance. 

The  company  consisted  of  Abd-el  Eader  Bey,  Moussa  Bey, 
Husakar  Bey,  Ali  Bey  Ehasib,  Abou-Sin  and  Owd-el  Kerim, 
the  Shukoree  chiefs,  Ali  Effendi,  Mohammed  Eiieyr,  Dr.  Beits, 
I>r.  P^ney  and  myself,  besides  a;:iumber  of  inferior  officers 
and  at  least  fifty  attendants :  in  short,  everybody  of  conse- 
quence in  Eiiartoum  except  the  Pasha,  who  was  represented 
by  one  of  his  Secretaries.  The  Beys  were  mounted  on  fine 
Arabian  stallions,  Dr.  P6ney  on  a  tall  dromedary,  and  the 
Arab  chiefs  on  mules  and  donkeys,  while  the  grooms  and  pipe- 
bearers  ran  behind  on  foot  I  shall  long  remmnber  the  bril- 
liant picture  of  that  mornings  The  sky  was  clear  and  hot,  and 
the  palms  rustled  their  shining  leaves  in  a  light  wind.  The 
fields  of  beans  lay  spread  out  between  us  and  the  river,  their 
purple  blossoms  rolling  in  long  drifts  and  flakes  of  color,  and 
warm,  Toluptuous  perfdme.  The  red  caps,  the  green  and  scar- 
let housings  of  the  horses,  the  rich  blue,  brown,  purple  and 
violet  dresses  of  the  Beys,  and  the  snowy  robes  of  the  Arabs, 
with  their  crimson  borders  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  projected 
against  the  tawny  hue  of  the  distant  plains,  and  the  warm  blue 
of  the  sky,  formed  a  feast  of  color  which,  in  its  entire  richness 
and  harmony,  so  diarmed  my  eye  that  the  si^^t  of  it  became  a 
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luxury  to  the  sense,  u  palpaUe  as  thai  of  an  exquisite  flaTOi 
to  the  palate.  Awaj  we  went  at  fall  gallop,  the  glittering 
array  of  eolors  dancing  and  interchanging  to  the  rapid  music, 
as  our  horses'  hoofis  tore  the  bean-vines  and  flung  their  trailing 
blossoms  into  the  air,  until  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  White 
Nile,  where  the  Bey's  vessel  was  just  coming  to  land«  Here 
the  Arab  shdchs  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  officers 
embraced  Abd-el  Kader  and  returned  to  Khartoum. 

The  rest  of  us  crossed  to  the  island  of  Moussa  Bey  and 
walked  over  the  thick  green  turf  to  a  large  mimosa  tree,  of 
the  variety  called  ^araz^  where  the  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
ground  for  us  and  the  slaves  were  ready  with  our  pipes.  We 
lay  there  two  or  three  hours,  in  the  pleasant  shade,  talking, 
smoking,  and  lanly  watching  the  motions  of  the  attendantS| 
who  were  scattered  all  over  the  island*  An  Albanian  in  a 
scarlet  dress  shot  a  wild  goose,  and  I)r.  Beits  tried  to  bring  down 
an  ibis,  but  failed.  Finally  the  A^offfrmeh — an  entire  sheep, 
stuffsd  with  rice — appeared,  garnished  with  bread,  onions, 
radishes  and  grapes.  We  bared  our  right  arms  and  buried  our 
hands  in  the  smoking  flesh  with  such  good  will,  that  in  half  an 
hour  the  dish  contained  nothing  but  a  beautifdl  skeleton. 
Abd-el  Kader  Bey  honored  me  by  tearing  off  a  few  dioice  mor- 
sels with  his  own  fingers  and  presenting  them  to  me.  A  bowl 
of  rice  cooked  in  milk  and  sweetened,  completed  the  repast 
At  noon  we  went  on  board  the  sandal,  and  after  being  ship- 
ped to  the  other  side,  took  leave  of  Abd-el  Kader  with  an  em- 
bn^  and  ''  Qod  grant  you  a  prosperous  journey  I " — to  whidi 
ae  replied :  "  Qod  grant  it ! "  He  sailed  off,  up  the  White 
Kile,  for  Tura,  with  a  fine  breese,  and  we  turned  homewards, 
rhe  wind  which  blew  across  the  plain  in  our  faces,  was  as  hot 
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ftnd  dry  as  the  blast  of  a  fornaoe,  and  my  head  reeled  under 
the  terrible  intensity  of  the  sunshine.  The  Beys  took  eyerj 
opportonity  of  displaying  their  horsemanship,  dashing  oyer  the 
bean-fields  in  wild  sigsags,  reining  up  in  mid-career,  throw- 
ing their  crookcid  canes  into  the  air  after  the  manner  of  a 
jereed,  and  describing  circles  and  ellipses  at  fall  gallop.  The 
finest  of  all  was  my  handsome  Albanian  friend,  Mosakar  Bey. 
I  called  upon  the  Pasha  the  same  afternoon,  to  give  him 
an  aoconnt  of  my  voyage  up  the  White  Nile,  and  was  obliged 
to  remain  and  dine  with  him.  He  was  very  much  interested 
in  my  adyentures  with  the  Shillooks,  but  gaye  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  negroes  had  great  fear  of  his  power,  and  that  if 
they  had  not  known  I  was  under  his  protection  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  killed  me.  When  I  spoke  of  the  giant  stature  of 
the  Shillooks  he  confirmed  what  I  had  already  heard,  that  the 
Kyks  and  Baris  are  full  seyen  feet  in  height.  He  also  stated 
that  his  predecessor,  Achmet  Pasha  Menekleh,  had  captured 
in  the  regions  beyond  Fa«ogl  thirty  blacks,  who  were  nine  feet 
hi^  and  terrible  to  behold.  They  were  brought  to  Elhartoum 
in  chains,  he  said,  but  refused  to  eat,  howled  like  wild  beasts, 
and  died  in  paroxysms  of  sayage  fury.  When  I  remembered 
that  the  Pasha  had  already  told  me  that  there  was  a  subterra- 
neous passage  from  Alexandria  to  the  Fyoom  (a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles),  made  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that 
the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  had  an  ape  which  grew  to  be 
twenty  feet  in  height,  I  receiyed  this  last  communication  with 
ft  grain  of  allowance.  He  fully  bdieyed  in  the  existence  of 
the  N'yim-N'y^ms  (a  horribly  suggestiye  name),  or  canni- 
bals, who  I  haye  no  doubt,  are  a  fabulous  race.  Dr.  Barth 
lieard  of  them  in  Adamowa,  south  of  Lake  Tsad,  and    Dr 
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EnoUeoher  in  the  Bftri  oountry,  bat  no  (me  has  ever  jst  i 
ihem. 

The  e]q>edition  of  Ltttif  Effondi  had  met  with  many  de- 
lays, bat  on  Monday,  the  seoond  of  Febraary,  eyeiy  thing  was 
ready  ton  its  departare.  It  oonnsted  of  two  large  nekk0rsj  oi 
trading-Tessels,  each  armed  with  a  oannon,  and  earrying  six 
soldiers  in  addition  to  the  crew.  It  was  also  provided  with 
interpreters,  who  spoke  the  langaages  of  the  different  tribes. 
Fat  Aboa-Balta,  who  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  vesseh^  Dr. 
P^ey,  Dr.  Beits  and  myself,  made  up  a  party  to  aooompany 
Lattif  Effendi  the  first  stage  of  his  yoyage.  We  took  the  same 
little  sandaJ  in  which  I  had  sailed,  and  pashed  away  from 
Ehartoom  at  sunset,  followed  by  the  nekkers.  The  relatiyes 
o(  the  sailors  were  crowded  on  the  bank  to  bid  them  good-bye, 
and  as  the  vessels  weighed  anchor,  the  women  set  iq^  the  shrill 
'^  Iu'Iia4u4u4u,^^  which  they  ose  to  express  all  emotions,  from 
raptare  down  to  despair.  We  had  a  light,  bat  foyoring  wind, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  reached  a  long,  sandy  beadi  aboat  five 
miles  above  the  moatii  of  the  White  Nile,  where  we  came  to  a 
halt  The  vessels  were  moored  to  the  shore,  fires  kindled, 
pipes  lighted  and  coffee  made,  and  we  gathered  into  groaps  on 
the  sand,  in  the  light  of  the  fall  moon.  At  midnight  the  cus- 
tomary sheep  made  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  two  bottles 
of  claret,  \idiereat  Abou-Balta  affected  to  be  scandalised,  so 
long  as  any  Moslem  attendants  were  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  the  coast  was  clear,  he  sprawled  oat  like  another  Fal- 
staff^  his  jolly  fetoe  beaming  in  the  moonlight,  and  took  a  sly 
taste  of  the  forbidden  beverage,  which  he  liked  so  well  that  he 
no  longer  resonted  the  wicked  nickname  of  '*  gcmoos  §l-bahf^ 
(hippopotamus),  which  we  bestowed  upon  him.     We  tried  to 
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deep  a  little,  but  although  the  sand  was  soft,  the  bi^t  air  was 
ohilly,  and  I  beliere  nobody  suoceeded  but  Abou-Balta,  whose 
enonnoos  belly  shook  with  the  force  of  his  snoring,  as  he  lay 
stretched  oat  on  his  baok.  By  three  in  the  morning  erery- 
body  was  tired;  the  fires  had  burned  out,  the  meats  of  the 
banquet  had  grown  oold,  and  the  wind  Uew  more  freshly  from 
the  north.  Lattif  Effendi  called  his  sailors  on  board  and  we 
took  leave  of  him.  The  two  nekkers  spread  their  huge  wings 
and  sailed  off  in  the  moonlight  for  the  land  of  the  Baris,  while 
we  made  our  slow  way  back  to  Khartoum,  where  we  arrived 
at  daylveak. 

During  my  absence  there  had  been  three  distinguished  ar- 
riyals — ^Abou-Sin,  the  great  shekh  of  the  Shukorees  (the  fatiier 
of  Owd-el  Kerim),  Melek  Dyaab,  the  king  of  Bar  El-Mdhass, 
and  Ali,  shekh  of  the  Ababdehs— all  of  whom  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Pasha,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them 
on  the  condition  of  their  territories.  Abou-Sin  was  one  of  the 
stateliest  and  most  dignified  perscmages  I  had  ever  seen.  He 
was  about  seventy-fiTe  years  of  age,  six  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  strai^t  as  a  lance,  with  a  keen,  fiery  eye,  and  a  gray 
beard  which  flowed  to  his  waist.  Dr.  Pdney,  v^o  had  yiaited 
the  old  shekh  in  Takka,  informed  me  that  he  could  bring  into 
the  field  four  thousand  warriors,  eaeh  mounted  on  his  own 
dromedary.  The  Shukorees  wear  shirts  of  chain-mail  and 
helmets  with  chain-pieces  Mling  on  each  side  of  ,the  fiace,  like 
their  Saracen  ancestors.  Their  weapons  are  still  the  sabre  and 
lance,  with  which  they  have  maintained  their  independence 
against  all  enemies,  except  the  cannon  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Dr.  Keiti  took  me  to  visit  the  Shekh,  -who  was  living  in  an 
humble  mud  building,  not  far  from  the  Pasha's  palace.    We 
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found  him  giTing  andienoe  to  a  number  of  inferior  ahekiifl,  whi 
were  seated  upon  the  earthen  floor,  below  his  diyan.  Hb  son, 
Owd-el  Kerim,  was  among  them.  The  Consul  took  his  seat 
at  the  shekh's  side,  and  I  did  the  same,  but,  although  nothing 
was  said,  I  saw  that  those  present  mentally  resented  our  pro- 
sumption,  and  felt  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  breadi  of  deco- 
rum. The  object  of  our  visit  was  to  ioyite  the  shekh  to  dine 
with  us.  and  he  graciously  complied.  Owd-el  Kerim  was  in- 
eluded  in  the  invitation,  but  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  his  fetiher. 
I  was  delisted  with  this  trait,  which  recalled  the  patriarchal 
days  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  justified  the  daim  of  the 
Arabs  to  the  blood  of  Abraham. 

After  my  return  the  weather  had  suddenly  changed,  and 
every  thing  denoted  the  af^roadi  of  the  hot  and  sickly  season. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  105^  in  the  shade,  at  noon,  and 
there  was  an  intensely  hot  wind  from  the  south.  On  account 
of  the  languor  and  depression  consequent  upon  such  a  heat,  it 
required  an  extraordinary  effi>rt  to  make  the  necessary  entries 
in  my  journal  I  barely  succeeded  in  moving  about  sujfficient- 
ly  to  shake  off  the  feverish  humors  which  in  that  climate  so 
rapidly  collect  in  the  (system.  I  always  placed  a  cool  earthen 
jug  of  water  at  my  bedside,  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  a  heavy  head  and  parched  throat,  would  take 
a  full  draught,  whidi  immediately  threw  me  into  a  profuse 
sweat,  after  which  I  slept  soundly  and  healthily  until  morning. 
He  who  lives  in  Khartoum  in  the  hot  season  must  either  sweat 
or  die.  M.  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria  (son  of  the  French  Consul 
Drovetti,  with  whom  Belioni  nad  so  many  quarreb),  arrived 
about  this  time  and  was  immediately  prostrated  with  fever. 
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Many  of  the  Franks  and  Egyptians  were  also  affected,  and 
Achmet,  who  felt  pleihorio  symptoms,  must  needs  go  to  a  bar- 
ber and  be  bled  in  the  head.  He  besought  me  to  return  te 
Egypt,  and  as  I  had  already  aooomplished  much  more  than  1 
anticipated,  I  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  homeward 
journey. 

The  route  which  I  fixed  upon  was  that  across  the  Be- 
yooda  Desert  to  Napata,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia^ 
thence  to  Dongola,  and  through  the  Nubian  kingdoms  to  the 
Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  at  Wadi  Haifa.  The  first  part 
of  the  journey,  through  the  countries  of  the  Kababish  and  the 
Howoweet,  was  considered  rather  dangerous,  and  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  I  engaged  three  of  the  former  tribe,  aj  guide 
and  camel-driyers.  I  purchased  two  large  Shukoree  dromeda- 
ries for  myself  and  Achmet,  at  three  hundred  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  piastres  respectively,  and  hired  three  others  from  the 
Kababish,  at  fifty  piastres  for  the  journey  to  Eddabe,  on  the 
Dongolese  frontier,  by  way  of  Napata.  The  contract  was  for- 
mally made  in  the  presence  of  the  shekh  of  Khartoum  and  Dr. 
Beitz,  both  of  whom  threatened  the  Arabs  with  destruction  in 
case  they  should  not  conyey  me  safely  through  the  Desert. 
The  Ccmsul  also  did  me  good  service  in  the  negotiation  of  my 
draft  on  Fathalla  Musallee,  a  Coptic  merchant,  who  demanded 
twenty  per  cent,  for  the  exchange.  This,  as  my  funds  were 
getting  low,  would  have  been  a  serious  loss,  but  by  some  arith- 
metical legerdemain,  which  I  could  not  understand,  the  Consul 
80  bewildered  poor  Fathalla's  brain,  that  he  was  finally  made 
to  believe  that  a  discount  of  five  per  cent,  would  somehow  pro- 
fit him  more  in  the  end  than  one  of  twenty  per  cent.  Fathalla 
paid  the  money  with  a  melancholy  confosion  of  ideas,  and  I 
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doubt  whether  he  hts  to  this  day  dieooTerod  in  what  way  be 
inoreased  his  profits  by  the  operation. 

My  provision-chestB  were  repl^ished  with  coffee,  mgar 
rice,  dates  and  miskmuk  (dried  apricots),  from  the  basaar^ 
and  Achmet  worked  so  dieerily  with  the  prospect  of  leaving 
Soud&n,  that  eyery  thing  was  in  readiness  at  a  day's  notMO. 
Rather  than  wait  until  the  following  Monday,  for  luck's  sake, 
I  fixed  upon  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  February,  for  our  depar- 
ture. Many  of  the  subordinate  ]@gyptian  officers  prepared  let- 
ters to  their  f&milies,  which  they  intrusted  to  Aohmet's  care, 
and  poor  old  Bufaa  Bey,  more  than  ever  disgusted,  with  his 
exile,  charged  me  with  a  letter  to  his  wife  and  another  to  Mr. 
Murray,  through  whose  aid  he  hoped  to  get  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt.  I  paid  a  furewell  visit  to  the  Pasha,  who  re- 
ceived me  with  great  courtesy,  informing  me  (what  I  already 
knew),  that  he  was  about  to  be  superseded  by  Bustum  Pasha, 
who,  he  predicted,  would  not  find  the  government  of  Soudto 
an  easy  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  part  with  Yicar  Knobledier  and  his  breth- 
ren. Those  self-sacrificing  men  have  willingly  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  life — ^if  life  it  can  be  called,  which  is  little  better 
than  death-^in  the  remote  heart  of  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing a  purer  religion  among  its  pagan  inhabitants,  and  I 
trust  they  will  be  spared  to  9ee  their  benevolent  plans  realised. 
They  are  men  of  the  purest  character  and  animated  by  the  best 
desires.  Aboona  Suleyman,  as  Dr.  Knoblecher  is  called,  is 
already  widely  known  and  esteemed  throughout  Soudin,  and 
although  he  can  do  but  little  at  present  in  the  way  of  religious 
teaching,  he  has  instituted  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
Oopts,  whidi  may  in  time  reform  the  (so-called)  Ohristian  bo 
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dety  of  Khftrtamn.  If  he  should  snooeed  in  establishiDg  a 
mission  in  the  ooontry  g{  the  Baris,  the  result  will  be  not  less 
important  to  Science  Hhan  to  Ohristianitj,  and  the  experiment 
is  one  which  should  interest  Uie  world. 

On  the  evening  before  my  departare  the  shekhs  Abou-Sin^ 
AU,  the  Ababdeh,  and  Melek  Dyaab  came  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Reiti.  Abon-Sin  was  grays  and  stately  as  oyer,  and  I  neyer 
looked  at  him  without  thinking  of  his  fbur  thousand  mailed 
warriors  on  their  dromedaries,  sweeping  over  the  plains  of 
Takka.  Shekh  Ali  was  of  medium  siie,  with  a  kind,  amiable 
£ace,  «ad  a  touch  of  natiye  refinement  in  his  manner.  King 
Dyaab,  howeyer,  who  wore  a  capacious  white  turban  and  a 
robe  of  dark-blue  cloth,  was  the  "  merry  monarch  "  of  Central 
Africa.  His  large  eyes  twinkled  with  good  humor  and  his 
round  f&ce  beamed  with  the  radiance  of  a  satisfied  spirit.  He 
brought  a  blade  Dongolese  horse  as  a  present  for  Dr.  Beits, 
and  requested  me  to  put  him  through  his  paces,  <m  the  plain 
before  the  house,  as  it  would  haye  been  o<mtrary  to  African 
etiquette  for  the  Doctor  himself  to  test  the  character  of  the 
gift  I  complied)  but  the  saddle  was  adapted  only  for  the 
short  legs  of  the  fot  king,  and  after  running  a  circular  course 
wi^  my  knees  drawn  up  nearly  to  my  chin,  the  resemblance 
€i  the  scene  to  the  monkey-riding  of  the  circus  struck  me  so 
forcibly,  that  I  jumped  off  and  refosed  to  mount  again,  greatly 
to  the  monarch's  disappointment. 

Shekhs  Abou-Sin  and  Ali  took  their  departure  shortly 
alter  the  disposal  of  the  roast  sheep  and  salad  whidi  constitut- 
ed the  dinner,  but  King  Dyaab  and  Dr.  P6ney  remained  until 
M  late  hour,  smoking  a  parting  pipe  with  me,  and  partaking  of 
M  mixture  of  olaret,  lemons,  pomegranate  juioe  and  spioeSi 
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lAioli  the  Oonsnl  oompoimded  into  a  sherbet  of  the  most  deK 
eioos  flayor.  King  Dyutb  drank  my  health  with  a  profnaion 
of  good  wiflhee,  begging  me  to  remain  another  week  and  ao 
oompany  his  caravan.  His  palace  in  Bar  El-MAhass,  he  said 
was  entirely  at  my  disposal  and  I  most  remain  several  weeks 
with  him.  Bat  there  is  nothing  so  unpleasant  to  me  as  to 
postpone  a  jonmey  after  all  the  preparations  are  made,  and  I 
was  relnotantly  obliged  to  decline  his  invitation.  I  take  plea- 
sore,  however,  in  testifying  to  the  Eang's  good  qoalities,  which 
fully  entitle  him  to  the  throne  of  Dar  El  MUiass,  and  were  I 
installed  in  his  capital  of  Kuke,  as  conrt-poet,  I  should  cer- 
tainly write  a  national  ballad  for  the  Mahassees,  commencing 
in  this  wise : 

«<  El  Melek  Dyaab  is  a  jolly  M  King, 
And  a  jolly  old  King  is  he,"  ete. 

After  the  Melek  had  bestowed  a  paring  embrace  by  throw- 
ing his  arms  around  my  waist  and  dropping  his  round  head  on 
my  shoulder  like  a  sixty-eig^t  pound  shot,  he  wsd  sent  home 
in  state  on  the  back  of  Sultan,  the.Dar-Fdr  stallion.  The 
moonlight  was  so  beautiful  that  the  Consul  and  I  acocmipanied 
Dr.  P^ney  to  his  residraice.  The  latter  suggested  another 
pipe  in  the  open  air  of  his  court-yard,  and  awoke  his  Shillook 
slaves,  who  were  lying  asleep  near  the  house,  to  perform  a 
dance  for  our  amusement  There  were  three— two  males  and 
a  female— and  their  midnight  dance  was  the  most  uncouth  and 
barbaric  thing  I  saw  in  Khartoum.  They  brandished  their 
clubs,  leaped  into  the  air,  ali^ting  sometimes  on  one  foot  and 
sometimes  on  both,  and  accompanied  their  motions  with  a 
series  of  short,  quick  howls,  not  unlike  the  lau^ter  of  a  hje- 
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UL  After  the  danoe,  Dr.  Beits  effected  a  reoonciliation  be- 
tween one  of  the  men  and  the  woman,  who  had  been  married| 
but  were  about  to  s^arate.  They  knelt  before  him,  side  by 
ride,  and  reconnted  their  complaints  of  each  other,  which  were 
snffioientlj  lodicrons,  but  a  present  of  three  piastres  (fifteen 
cents  1),  purchased  forgetfblness  of  the  past  and  renewed  Vjows 
for  the  fntore. 

I  felt  a  shadow  of  regret  when  I  reflected  that  it  was  mj 
last  night  in  Ehartonm.  After  we  walked  home  I  ronsed  the 
old  lioness  in  her  comer,  gave  her  a  farewell  hug  and  sat  down 
on  her  pasrive  back  until  she  stretched  oat  her  paws  and  went 
to  deep  again.  I  then  yirited  the  leopard  in  the  garden,  made 
him  jump  upon  my  shonlders  and  play  his  antics  over  once 
more.  The  hyenas  daliced  and  laughed  fi^idishly,  as  usual 
when  they  saw  me,  but  the  tall  Eordofan  antelope  came  up 
softly  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  my  leg,  asking  for  the 
dourra  which  I  was  accustomed  to  give  him.  I  gave  him, 
and  the  gaielles,  and  the  leopard,  each  an  affectionate  kiss,  but 
poked  the  surly  hyenas  until  they  howled,  on  my  way  to  bed. 


M4  jomursr  to  oektbal  afuoa. 


OHAPTEB    XXX. 

THB     GOMMBRGB      OF     SOUDAV. 

Hm  OotuMree  «i  SoodAn— 'ATMoat  of  Trade— Hm  Mgrehmts  Obtntibat  of  tlM  UB> 
petto  apacnlatiaa  The  Giut  Trade  of  KotdoAn— The  IT017  Ttade— AbiaoB  oftlM 
Oererament— The  TniBe  In  Bkvee— Prioes  of  BUToa— Their  Treatment 

Bbforb  taking  a  final  leave  of  Soad&n,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  trade  of  tke  country.  As  the  Nile 
is  the  principal  avenue  of  communication  between  the  Medi* 
terranean  and  the  eastern  half  of  O^tral  Africa,  Soud&n  is 
thus  made  a  centre  of  oommeroe,  the  character  of  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  to  all  the  interior  traffic  of  the  continent. 
European  goods  reach  Souddn  through  two  principal  chan- 
nels ;  by  the  port  of  Sowakin,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  carar 
van  route  up  the  Nile  and  across  the  Great  Nubian  Desert. 
Of  late  years  the  latter  has  become  the  principal  thorough&re, 
as  winter  is  the  commercial  season,  and  the  storms  on  the  Red 
Sea  are  very  destructive  to  the  small  Arab  craft.  The  mer- 
chants leave  Cairo  through  the  autunm,  principally  between 
the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  December,  as  they  travel 
slowly  and  rarely  make  the  journey  in  less  than  two  months 
and  a  half     The  great  proportion  of  them  taike  the  same  rout^ 
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I  folloirod,  from  Eoroako  to  Berber,  where  they  diip  again  for 
Khartonm  Those  who  buy  their  own  camelB  at  Assouan, 
make  the  whole  trip  by  land ;  but  it  is  more  usual  for  them  to 
buy  camels  in  Souddn  for  the  return  journey,  as  they  can  sell 
them  in  Upper  Egypt  at  advanced  prices.  In  fact,  the  trade 
in  camels  alone  is  not  inconsiderable.  On  my  way  to  Khar- 
toum I  met  many  thousands,  in  droves  of  from  one  to  five 
hundred,  on  their  way  to  Egypt. 

The  merchants  who  make  this  yearly  trip  to  Souddn  are 
mostly  Egyptians  and  Nubians.  There  are  a  number  of  Syr- 
ians established  in  the  country,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  houses  in  Cairo,  and  their  caravans  between 
the  two  places  are  in  charge  of  agents,  natives,  whose  charac- 
ter has  been  proved  by  long  service.  There  were  also  three  or 
four  French  and  Italian  merchants,  and  one  Englishman  (Mr. 
Peteridc,  in  Kordofan),  who  carried  on  their  business  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  Nubians  who  have 
amassed  two  or  three  thousand  piastres  by  household  service 
in  Cairo,  to  form  partnerships,  invest  their  money  in  cotton 
goods,  and  after  a  year  or  two  on  the  journey  (for  time  is  any 
thing  but  money  to  them),  return  to  Egypt  with  a  few  hundred 
wei^t  of  gum  or  half  a  dozen  camels.  They  earn  a  few  pias- 
treSi  perhaps,  in  return  for  the  long  toils  and  privations  they 
have  endured ;  but  their  pride  is  gratified  by  the  title  of  Djd- 
Idbidt — ^merchants.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  school,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  young  Egyptians  who  devote  themselves 
to  commerce.  I  met  even  the  sons  of  Beys  among  this  class. 
Those  who  are  prudent,  and  have  a  fair  capital  to  start  upon, 
can  generally  gain  enou^  in  two  or  ihree  years  to  establish 
themselves  respectably  in  Egypt 
17 
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The  goods  brought  into  Gentral  Africa  oomrist  princqwllj 
of  EDgliflh  mnsliiis  and  oaliooes,  the  light  red  woollen  stnfb  of 
Barbary,  eatlerj,  beads  and  trinkets.  Oloths,  rilks,  powder, 
tobaooo,  and  arakee,  are  also  bron^t  in  oonmderable  qoanti- 
tiesy  while  in  the  laige  towns  there  is  ahrajs  a  good  sale  for 
SDgar,  rioe,  oofibe  and  spices.  The  Tnrkish  oflioials  and  the 
Franks  are  very  fond  of  the  aniseed  cordial  of  Scio,  marasohi 
no,  rosoglio,  and  the  other  Levantine  liquors ;  and  eren  the 
heavy,  resinous  wines  of  Smyrna  and  Oyprus  find  their  way 
here.  The  natives  prefer  for  dothing  the  coarse,  unbleached 
cotton  stuffo  of  their  own  manu&cture,  one  mantle  of  whidi  is 
sufficient  for  years.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  maiket 
is  frequently  gutted  with  goods  of  this  description,  whence 
the  laige  houses  often  send  money  from  Oairo  for  the  purchase 
of  gum  and  ivory,  in  preference  to  running  any  risk.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  all  sorts  of  muslins  and  calicoes  might  be  had 
in  Khartoum  at  a  very  slight  advance  on  Ouro  prices,  and  the 
merchants  who  were  daily  arriving  with  additional  bales,  com- 
plained  that  tiie  sale  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  their  jonr- 
ney.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  caravans  of  the  previous 
year  had  brought  a  crowd  of  adventurers  into  the  lists,  very 
few  of  whom  realized  their  ezpectationa  It  was  the  Califor- 
nia experience  in  another  form.  No  passion  is  half  so  blind 
as  the  greed  for  gain. 

ESiartonm  is  the  great  metropolis  of  all  this  region.  Some 
few  caravans  strike  directly  through  the  Beyooda  Desert,  from 
PoDgola  to  Eordofan,  but  the  great  part  come  directly  to  the 
former  place,  where  they  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  Kordofan  for  gum,  or  wait  the  return  of  the  yearly  ex- 
pedition up  the  White  Nile,  to  stock  themselves  with  ivory 
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On  both  these  artidea.  there  is  generally  a  good,  sometimes  a 
great,  profit.  The  gnm  oomes  almost  entirely  from  Kordofaoi 
where  the  quantity  annually  gathered  amoonts  to  thirty  thou- 
sand contar,  or  owt.  It  is  ooUeoted  by  the  natives  from  that 
variety  of  the  mimosa  called  the  ashdba^  and  sold  by  them  at 
from  fifty-five  to  sixty  piastres  the  contar.  Lattif  Pasha  at  one 
time  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  any  person  from  selling  it  at 
less  than  sixty  piastres,  but  Dr.  Reitz,  by  an  energetic  protest, 
obtained  the  revocation  of  this  arbitrary  edict  The  cost  of 
carrying  it  to  Cairo  is  very  nearly  fifty  piastres  the  contar, 
exdusiTe  of  a  government  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. ; 
and  as  the  price  of  gnm  in  Cairo  fluctuates  according  to  the 
demand  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
piastres,  the  merchant's  gain  may  be  as  low  as  ten  or  as  hi^ 
as  one  hundred  per  cent.  The  gum  brou^t  from  Yemen  and 
the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  considered  superior  in  quality 
but  is  not  produced  in  such  abundance. 

The  ivory  is  mostly  obtained  from  the  negro  tribes  on  the 
White  Nile.  Small  quantities  are  occasionally  brou^t  from 
Dar-Fflr  and  the  unknown  regions  towards  Bomou,  by  Arab 
caravans.  The  trading  expeditions  up  the  White  Nile,  until  the 
winter  of  1851-2,  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Pasha 
ci  Soudin,  in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  1838,  making  it  free  to 
all  nations.  The  expedition  of  that  winter,  which  sailed  from 
Khartoum  about  two  months  before  my  arrival,  consisted  of 
seven  vessels,  accompanied  by  an  armed  force.  The  parties 
interested  in  it  consisted  of  the  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  mer- 
diants,  and  the  royoAs,  or  European  merchanta  The  gains 
were  to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  eight  of  which  went 
to  the  Pasha,  nine  to  the  Turks  and  seven  to  the  Franks.    Dr 
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Reiti  undertook  to  enforoe  the  treaty,  and  actwdly  ran  twe 
vesselB  belonging  to  Austrian  prot^g^s  past  the  goard  estab- 
lished at  ^e  junction  of  the  Niles.  The  Pasha  thereopon  had 
all  the  sailors  belonging  to  these  vessels  arrested,  bat  after  two 
days  of  violent  mancenvres  and  oonnter-manoDovres,  allowed 
the  vessels  to  proceed.  The  nnjost  monopoly  was  therefore 
virtually  annulled — an  important  hct  to  Enropeans  who  may 
wish  to  engage  in  the  trade.  The  vessels  take  with  ih^n 
great  quantities  of  glass  beads,  ear,  arm  and  nose  rings,  and 
the  like,  for  which  the  natives  readily  barter  their  ele^diants' 
teeth.  These  are  not  found  in  abundance  before  reaching  the 
land  of  the  Nu^hrs  and  the  Eyks,  about  lat  7^,  and  the  besl 
specimens  come  from  regions  still  further  south.  They  are 
sold  in  Khartoum  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  piastres  the 
cwt.,  and  in  Oairo  at  twenty-two  hundred,  burdened  with  a  tax 
of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  (Government  has  done  its  best  to  cramp  and  injure 
Trade,  ^e  only  life  of  that  stagnant  land.  In  addition  to  the 
custom-house  at  Assouan,  where  every  thing  going  into  Egypt 
must  pay  duty,  the  Pasha  and  his  satellites  had  established  an 
illegal  custom-house  at  Dongola,  and  obliged  merchants  to  pay 
another  toll,  midway  on  their  journey.  This  was  afterwards 
abolished,  on  account  of  the  remonstrances  which  were  forward* 
ed  to  Cairo.  I  found  the  Pasha  so  uniformly  courteous  and 
a&ble,  that  at  first  I  rejected  many  of  the  stories  told  me  of 
his  oppression  and  cruelty,  but  I  was  afterwards  informed  of 
circumstances  which  exhibited  his  character  in  a  still  more 
hideoui  light  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  was  in  most  respeds 
superior  to  his  predecessors  in  the  office,  and  certainly  to  his 
successor. 
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The  traffic  in  slaves  has  decreased  very  muoh  of  late. 
The  wealthy  Egyptians  still  purchase  slaves,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  till  the  "institution'*  b  wholly  abolished,  but  the 
despotic  rule  exercised  by  the  Pasha  in  Nubia  has  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  lessening  the  demand.  Vast  numbers  of  Nu- 
bians go  into  Egypt|  where  they  are  engaged  as  domestic  ser* 
vants,  and  their  paid  labor,  cheap  as  it  is,  is  found  more 
[mutable  than  the  unpaid  service  of  negro  slaves.  Besides, 
the  tax  on  the  latter  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  mer- 
diants  find  the  commodity  less  profitable  than  gum  or  ivory. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  duty  paid  at  Assouan  was  thirty  piastres 
for  a  negro  and  fifty  for  an  Abyssinian :  at  present  it  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  for  the  former  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  for 
the  latter,  while  the  tax  can  be  wholly  avoided  by  making  the 
dave  tree.  Prices  have  risen  in  consequence,  and  the  traffic  is 
proportionately  diminished.  The  Government  probably  d^ 
rives  as  large  a  revenue  as  ever  from  it,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased taX|  BO  that  it  has  seemed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
■ome  of  the  European  powers  by  restricting  the  trade,  while  it 
actually  loses  nothing  thereby.  The  Government  slave-hunts 
in  the  interior,  however,  are  no  longer  carried  on.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  slaves  brought  to  Khartoum,  are  purdbased  i^m 
the  (}alla  and  Shangalla  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  or 
from  the  Shillooks  and  Dinkas,  on  the  White  Nile.  The  cap- 
tives taken  in  the  wars  between  the  various  tribes  are  invari- 
ably sold.  The  Abyssinian  girls,  who  are  in  great  demand 
among  the  Egyptians,  for  wives,  are  frequently  sold  by  their 
own  parents.  They  are  treated  with  great  respect^  and  their 
lot  is  probably  no  worse  than  that  of  any  Arab  or  Turkish 
female.     The  more  beautiful  of  them  often  bring  from  twa 
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liiindred  to  fire  hundred  doUan.  Ordinary  household  serranti 
may  be  had  from  one  to  two  thousand  piaatre&  Hj  drago- 
man, Achmet|  purchased  a  small  girl  for  twelve  hundred 
piastres,  as  a  present  for  his  wife.  He  intended  making  her 
free,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  good  thing,  aooording  to  his 
religion;  but  the  true  reason,  I  suiq>eet,  was  the  tax  at 
Ajssouan. 

The  Egyptians  rarely  maltreat  their  slaves,  and  instances 
of  orueky  are  much  less  frequent  among  them  than  among  the 
Europeans  settled  here;  The  latter  became  so  notorious  for 
their  violence  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  establish  a 
law  forbidding  any  Frank  to  strike  his  slave;  but  in  ease  of 
disobedience  to  ^nd  him  before  the  Cadi,  or  Judge,  idio  could 
decide  on  the  proper  punishment  Slavery  prevails  through* 
out  all  the  native  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  in  more  or  less 
aggravated  forms. 

The  Egyptian  merehants  who  are  located  in  Khartoum  as 
agents  for  houses  in  Cairo,  consider  themselves  as  worse  than 
exiles,  and  indemnify  themselves  by  sensual  indulgence  for 
being  obliged  to  remain  in  a  country  which  they  detest. 
They  live  in  large  houses,  keep  their  harems  of  inky  slaves, 
eat,  drink  and  smoke  away  their  languid  and  wearisome  days. 
All  the  material  which  they  need  for  sudi  a  hie  is  so  dliei^ 
that  their  love  of  gain  does  not  suffer  thereby.  One  of  the 
richest  merchants  in  the  place  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
housekeeping.  He  had  a  large  mud  palace,  a  garden,  and 
twenty  servants  and  slaves,  to  maintain  which  cost  him  eight 
.  thousand  piastres  (four  hundred  dollars)  a  year.  He  paid  his 
servants  twenty  piastres  a  month,  and  his  slaves  also— at  least 
•o  he  told  me,  but  I  did  not  believe  it. 
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As  for  the  native  Fellahs  of  Souddn,  they  are  so  crushed 
and  imposed  upon,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what  their 
natural  capacities  really  are.  Foreigners,  Frank  as  well  as 
Egyptian,  universally  complain  of  their  stupidity,  and  I  heard 
the  Pasha  himself  say,  that  if  he  could  have  done  any  thing 
with  them  Abbas  Pasha  might  whistle  to  get  Souddn  from  him. 
That  they  are  very  stupid,  is  true,  but  that  they  have  every 
encouragement  to  be  so,  is  equally  true.  Dr.  Enoblecher,  who, 
of  all  the  men  I  saw  in  Khartoum,  was  best  qualified  to  judge 
correctly,  assured  me  that  they  needed  only  a  just  and  pater- 
nal government,  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisa* 
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OHAPTBB    XXXI. 

FBOM      KHABTOUM     TO      BL      MBTBMMA. 

PhMweU  Breakftst— Deputore  from  Ehartoiim— Parting  with  Dr.  B«ltx— A  Predto* 
tton  and  iti  Folfilment—Drearx  Appearanoe  of  the  CoanUy— Liona— BarjlDf* 
Qroanda— The  NattTea— My  Kabahlah  Guide,  Mohammed— Charaeter  of  the  Araba 
— HaUta  of  Deoeptloii— My  Dramedary— Matton  and  Mareeei^A  SoodAa  Ditty— 
The  Bowyto— Akaba  Oerri— Heat  and  Soenery— An  Allereatioii  with  the  6iiid»-> 
A  Mishap— A  Landscape— Tedious  Approeeh  to  El  Metemmn— Appearance  of  the 
Town— Preparations  for  the  Desert— Meeting  Old  Aoqnaintanoes. 

Thb  wind  blew  so  violently  on  the  morning  of  my  departore 
from  Ehartonm,  that  the  ferry-boat  which  had  been  oigaged 
to  convey  my  equipage  to  the  Kordofim  shore,  could  not  round 
the  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Niles.  My  camels,  with  the 
Eababish  guide  and  drivers,  had  been  ferried  over  the  evening 
previous,  and  were  in  readiness  to  start.  In  this  dilemma  Br. 
P^ney,  with  whom  I  had  engaged  to  take  a  parting  breakfut, 
kindly  gave  me  the  use  of  his  nekker  and  its  crew.  Our 
breakfast  was  a  fHe  champHre  under  the  beautiful  nebbuk 
tree  in  the  Doctor's  court-yard,  and  consisted  of  a  highly* 
spiced  salmi  of  his  own  compounding,  a  salad  of  lettuce  and 
tomatoes,  and  a  bottle  of  Cyprus  wine.  The  coolness  and 
force  of  the  north-wind  gave  us  a  keen  appetite,  and  our  kind 
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host  oould  not  say  that  we  slighted  his  ouliDaiy  skill,  for  verily 
there  was  nothing  but  empty  plates  to  be  seen,  when  we  arose 
from  the  table.  Dr.  Reiti  and  I  hastened  on  board  the  nek- 
ker,  which  immediately  put  off.  I  left  ELhartonm,  regretting 
to  leave  a  few  friends  behind  me  in  that  fomaoe  of  Souddn, 
yet  glad  to  escape  therefrom  myself.  A  type  of  the  character 
of  the  place  was  furnished  us  while  making  our  way  to  Omdur- 
man.  We  passed  the  body  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  stran^ 
^ed  and  thrown  into  the  water ;  a  si^t  which  the  natives 
regarded  without  the  least  surprise.  The  Oonsul  immediately 
dispatched  one  of  his  servants  to  the  (Governor  of  the  city,  ask- 
ing him  to  have  the  body  taken  away  and  properly  Interred. 
It  was  full  two  hours  before  we  reached  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  opposite  Omdurman.  Achmet,  who  had  preceded 
me,  had  drummed  up  the  Eababish,  and  they  were  in  readi- 
ness with  my  camels.  The  work  of  apportioning  and  loading 
the  baggage  was  finished  by  noon,  and  the  caravan  started, 
preceded  by  the  guide,  Mohammed,  who  shook  his  long  spcv 
in  a  general  defiance  of  all  enemies. 

Dr.  Beits  and  I,  with  our  attendantSi  set  off  in  advance  on 
a  quick  trot  Our  path  led  over  a  bleak,  barren  plain,  cover 
ed  with  thorns,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  with  a  wiutrj 
sound.  The  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  sand,  which  gave  a 
pale  and  sickly  cast  to  the  sunshine.  My  friend  was  unweL 
and  desponding,  and  after  we  had  ridden  eight  milef<,  he  halt- 
ed to  rest  in  a  deep,  rocky  gully,  where  we  were  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  Here  we  lay  down  upon  the  sand  until  the 
earavan  came  along,  when  we  parted  from  eadi  other.  "  You  are 
going  back  to  Europe  and  Oivilisation ; "  said  he  mournfully ; 
"  you  have  an  encouraging  future  before  you — ^while  I  can  only 
17* 
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look  fbnrard  to  the  pro^poet  of  laaring  my  bones  ia  this 
aoeursed  IiumL^  He  then  embraced  me,  mounted  his  drome- 
dary, and  was  BOim  lost  to  my  sight  among  the  sand  and  thorns 
Little  did  I  then  imagine  that  his  last  words  were  the  unhappy 
prediction  which  another  year  would  see  verified  I  * 

We  halted  for  the  ni^t  near  the  Tillage  of  Ckrrari.  I 
sl^t  but  indifferently,  "with  the  heavy  head  and  ^oomy  spirits 
I  had  brought  from  Khartoum ;  but  the  free  life  of  my  tent 
did  not  fail  of  its  usual  effect,  and  I  rose  the  next  morning 
fredi,  strong,  and  courageous.  We  were  obliged  to  travel 
slowly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  road,  which,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  to  El  Metempia,  lay  in  the  Desert, 
just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land.     For  the  first  day 

*  Dr.  Constaiitine  Kelts  died  aboat  a  ye«r  after  my  departure  from 
BondAn,  from  the  effects  of  the  climate.  He  had  been  ill  for  acme 
months,  and  while  making  a  Journey  to  Kordofan,  felt  himself  growing 
worse  so  rapidly  that  he  returned  to  Khartoum,  where  he  expired  in  a 
few  days.  He  was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  his  many  ac- 
quirements, joined  to  a  character  of  singular  energy  and  penistence^ 
had  led  his  friends  to  hope  for  important  results  tmm  his  residence  in 
Central  Africa.  With  manners  of  great  brasqueness  and  eccentricity^ 
his  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  this,  combined  with  his  intrepidity 
and  his  skill  as  a  horseman  and  a  hunter,  made  hhn  a  general  favorite 
with  the  Arab  chieftains  of  Ethiopia,  whose  cause  he  was  always 
ready  to  advocate,  against  the  oppresaiTe  measures  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  It  will  always  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  author, 
that,  in  passing  through  Germany  in  September,  1S6S,  he  visited  the 
parents  of  Dr.  Reits,  whose  father  is  a  .Ftrttmeitter,  or  Inspector  of 
Forests,  near  Darmstadt  The  joy  which  they  exhibited  on  hearing 
l^om  their  son  through  one  who  had  so  recently  seen  him,  was  mixed 
with  sadness  as  they  expreesed  the  fear  that  (A^  would  never  see  lin 
i  fear,  alas  1  too  soon  realized. 
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or  two,  we  rode  OTer  dry,  stony  plains,  oovered  with  thioketi 
of  the  small  thorny  mimosa  and  patches  of  long  yellow  grass. 
The  oonntry  is  crossed  by  deep  gullies,  through  which  the 
streams  formed  by  the  summer  rains  flow  to  the  Nile.  Their 
banks  are  lined  with  a  thick  growth  of  sent,  nebbnk,  and  other 
trees  peculiar  to  Central  Africa,  in  which  many  lions  make 
their  lairs  and  prey  upon  the  flocks  of  the  Arabs.  One  bold, 
fierce  fellow  had  established  himself  on  the  island  of  Musakar 
Bey,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Nile,  and  carried  off  night- 
ly a  Aeep  or  calf,  defying  the  attempts  of  the  natives  to  take 
him.  Our  view  was  confined  to  the  thorns,  on  whose  branches 
we  left  many  shreds  of  clothing  as  mementoes  of  the  Journey, 
and  to  the  barren  range  of  Djebel  Qerrari,  stretching  west- 
ward into  the  Desert.  Occasionally,  however,  in  crossing  the 
low  spurs  which  ran  out  from  this  chain,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile — ^the  one  united  Nile  again^^lay  before  us,  far  to  the 
east  and  north-east,  the  river  glistening  in  Qxe  sun  as  he  spread 
his  arms  round  island  after  island,  till  his  lap  could  hold  no 
more.  The  soil  is  a  poor,  coarse  gravel,  and  the  inhabitants 
support  themselves  by  their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
browse  on  the  thorns.  In  places  thare  are  large  thickets  of 
the  uAer^  or  euphorbia,  twenty  feet  high.  It  grows  about  the 
huts  of  the  natives,  who  make  no  attempt  to  exterminate  it, 
notwithstanding  the  poisonous  nature  of  its  juice.  Eveiy  mile 
or  two  we  passed  a  large  Arab  burying-ground,  crowded  with 
rough  head  and  foot-stones,  except  where  white  pennons,  flut* 
tering  on  poles,  denoted  a  more  than  ordinary  sanctity  in  the 
deceased.  The  tomb  of  the  Shekh,  or  holy  man  of  Merreh, 
was  a  conical  structure  of  stones  and  clay,  about  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth  at  the  base,  and  twenty  feet  hi^     The  graves  are  so 
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DnmerooB  and  the  dwellings  so  few,  tiiat  one  has  the  impre** 
sion  of  travelling  in  a  coontry  depopulated  by  the  pestilence ; 
jet  we  met  many  persons  on  the  road — partly  Kababish,  and 
partly  natives  of  Dongola  and  Mihass.  The  men  tondied 
their  lips  and  foreheads  on  passing  me,  and  the  women  greet- 
ed me  with  that  peculiar  ^^hah-hdb-ba/^  which  seems  to  be 
the  oniyersal  expression  of  salutation  among  the  various  tribes 
of  Central  Africa. 

Hy  guide,  Mohammed,  was  a  Kababish,  and  the  vainest 
and  silliest  Arab  I  ever  knew.  He  wore  his  hair  in  long 
braids,  extending  from  the  forehead  and  temples  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  a  lay^  of  mutton-&t, 
half  an  inch  thick,  which  filled  up  the  intervening  spaces. 
His  hollow  cheeks,  deep-sunken  eyes,  thin  and  wiiy  beard,  and 
the  long  spear  he  carried  in  his  hand  made  him  a  hit  represen- 
tative of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  resemblance  was  not  diminished 
by  the  gaunt  and  ungainly  camel  on  which  he  jogged  along  at 
the  head  of  my  caravan.  He  was  very  devout,  praying  for 
quite  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  before  and  after  meals, 
and  always  had  a  large  patch  of  sand  on  his  forehead,  from 
striking  it  on  the  ground,  as  he  knelt  towards  Mecca.  Both 
his  arms,  above  the  elbows,  were  covered  with  rings  of  hippo- 
potamus hide,  to  which  were  attached  square  leathern  cases, 
containing  sentences  of  the  Koran,  as  charms  to  keep  away 
sickness  and  evil  spirits.  The  other  man.  Said,  was  a  Shy- 
gheean,  willing  and  good-natured  enough,  but  slow  and  regard- 
less of  truth,  as  all  Arabs  are.  Indeed,  the  best  definition  of 
an  Arab  which  I  can  give,  is — a  philosophizing  sinner.  His 
fatalism  gives  him  a  calm  and  equable  temperament  under  all 
circumstances,  and  "Gk)d  wills  it  I"  or  **G|od  is  mercifi4!" 
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is  the  soltoe  for  every  misfortone.  But  Hub  same  careless* 
ness  to  the  asttal  accidents  of  life  extends  also  to  his  speech  and 
his  dealings  with  other  men.  I  will  not  say  that  an  Arab 
never  speaks  truth :  on  the  contrary,  he  always  does,  if  he 
happens  to  remember  it,  and  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained 
by  suppressing  it;  but  rather  than  trouble  himself  to  answer 
correctly  a  question  which  requires  some  thought,  he  tells  you 
whatever  comes  uppermost  in  his  mind,  though  certain  to  be 
detected  the  next  minute.  He  is  Hke  a  salesman,  who,  if  he 
does  not  happen  to  have  the  article  you  want,  offers  you  some- 
thing else,  rather  than  let  you  go  away  empty-handed.  In 
regard  to  his  dealings,  what  Sir  (Gardner  Wilkinson  says  of 
Egypt,  that  '<  nobody  parts  with  money  without  an  effort  to 
defraud,"  is  equally  true  of  Nubia  and  Soud&n.  The  people 
do  not  steal  outright ;  but  they  have  a  thousand  ways  of  doing 
it  in  an  indirect  and  civilised  manner,  and  they  are  perfect 
masters  of  all  those  petty  arts  of  fraud  which  thrive  so  greenly 
in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Christendom.  With  these 
slight  drawbacks,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  Arabs,  and  they 
are  certainly  the  most  patient,  assiduous  and  good-humored 
people  in  the  world.  If  they  Ml  in  cheating  you,  they  re- 
spect you  the  more,  and  they  are  so  attentive  to  you,  so  ready 
to  take  the\f  mood  from  yours — ^to  laugh  when  you  are  cheer- 
ful, and  be  silent  when  you  are  grave— so  light-hearted  in  the 
performance  of  severe  duties,  that  if  you  commence  your  ac- 
quaintance by  despising,  you  finish  by  cordially  liking  them. 

On  a  journey  like  that  whidi  I  was  then  commencing,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with 
your  men  and  beasts ;  otherwise  travel  will  be  a  task,  and  a 
fevere  one,  instead  of  a  recreation.     After  my  men  had  vainly 
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tried  a  number  of  expedients,  to  get  ^  upper  hand  of  me,  I 
drilled  them  into  absohite  obedienoe,  and  foand  their  oharac* 
ter  much  improved  thereby.  With  my  dromedary,  whom  I 
called  Aboo-Sin,  (the  Father  of  Teeth),  from  the  great  shekh 
of  the  Shnkoree  Arabs,  to  whom  he  originally  belonged,  I  was 
soon  on  good  terms.  He  was  a  beadb  of  exoellent  temper, 
with  a  spice  of  humor  in  his  composition,  and  a  fondness  for 
playing  practical  jokes.  But  as  I  always  paid  them  back, 
neither  party  conld  complain,  though  Aboa-9in  sometimes 
gargled  oat  of  his  long  throat  a  string  of  Arabic  gattarals,  in 
remonstrance.  He  came  ap  to  my  tent  and  knelt  at  precisely 
the  same  hour  every  evening,  to  get  his  feed  of  doorra,  and 
when  I  was  at  breakfast  always  held  his  lips  parsed  op,  ready 
to  take  the  pieces  of  bread  I  gavehim.  My  men,  whom  I  agreed 
to  provide  with  food  daring  the  joomey,  were  regaled  every 
day  with  mutton  and  mareesa,  the  two  only  really  good  things 
to  be  foand  in  Soaddn.  A  ht  sheep  cost  8  piastres  (40  cents), 
and  we  killed  one  every  three  days.  The  meat  was  of  excel- 
lent flavor.  Mareesa  is  made  of  the  coarse  grain  called  doar- 
ra,  which  is  poonded  into  floor  by  hand,  mixed  with  water,  and 
heated  over  a  fire  in  order  to  produce  speedy  fermentation.  It 
is  always  drunk  the  day  after  being  made,  as  it  turns  sour  on 
the  third  day.  It  is  a  little  stronger  than  small  beer,  and  has 
a  taste  similar  to  wheat  bran,  unpleasant  on  the  first  trial  and 
highly  palatable  on  the  second.  A  jar  holding  two  gallons 
costs  one  piastre,  and  as  few  families,  however  poor,  are  with- 
out it,  we  always  found  plenty  of  it  for  sale  in  the  villages.  It 
is  nutritious,  promotive  of  digestion,  and  my  ezperittice  went  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  only  a  harmless  but  most  wholesome  drink 
in  that  stifling  climate.     Om  bilbU^  the  mother  of  nightingales, 
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wiiidi  is  made  from  wheat,  is  stronger,  and  has  a  pnDgent 
flavor.  The  people  in  general  are  remarkably  temperate,  but 
Bailors  and  camel-men  are  often  not  content  without  arakee,  a 
sort  of  weak  brandy  made  from  dates.  I  have  heard  this  son^ 
song  so  often  that  I  cannot  choose  but  recollect  the  words.  It 
is  in  the  Arabic  jargon  of  Soud&n : 

**£l-toombak  aheriboo  dowaia, 
Oo  el  karafeen  ed  dowa  il  'ee-sofSua, 
Oo  el  iUrakee  legheetoo  monnaia, 
Om  bilbO  bukkooaoo  bmraJLa.* 

[Tobaooo  I  smoke  in  the  pipe ;  and  mareesa  is  a  medicine 
to  the  9ufaia ;  (i.  e.  the  bag  of  palm  fibres  through  which  it  is 
strained),  but  arakee  makes  me  perfectly  contented,  and  then 
I  will  not  eyen  look  at  bilbil]. 

The  third  day  aflier  leaying  Khartoum,  I  reached  the 
mountains  of  Qerri,  through  which  the  Nile  breaks  his  way  in 
a  narrow  pass.^  Here  I  hailed  as  an  old  acquaintance  the 
island-hill  of  Bowyan  (the  watered,  or  unthirsty).  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  peak,  notwithstanding  its  height  is  not 
more  than  seven  hundred  feet.  Neither  is  Soracte  high,  yet  it 
produces  a  striking  effect,  even  with  the  loftier  Apennines 
bdiind  it  The  Rowy^n  is  somewhat  similar  to  Soracte  in 
form*  There  are  a  few  trees  on  the  top,  which  shows  that 
there  must  be  a  deposit  of  soil  above  its  barren  ramparts,  and 
were  I  a  merchant  of  Khartoum  I  should  build  a  summer  resi- 
dence there,  and  by  means  of  hydraulics  create  a  grove  and 
garden  around  it.  The  o/coia,  or  desert  pass,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  take  in  order  to  reach  the  river  again,  is  six  hours 
in  length,  through  a  wild,  stony  tract,  covered  with  immense 
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boolden  of  granite,  hurled  and  heaped  together  in  the  same 
diaotic  numner  as  is  exhibited  in  the  rocks  between  Assouan 
and  PhilsQ.  After  passing  the  range,  a  wide  plain  again  open- 
ed before  ns,  the  oonrse  of  the  Nile  nuurked  in  its  centre  by  the 
darkw  hue  of  the  nebbnks  and  sycamores,  rising  above  the 
long  gray  belts  of  thorn-trees.  The  moontains  which  inclose 
the  fSdlen  temples  of  Mesowur^t  and  Naga  appeared  far  to  the 
east.  The  banks  of  the  river  here  are  better  caltivated  than 
further  up  the  stream*  The  wheat,  which  was  just  sprouting, 
during  my  upward  journey,  was  now  two  feet  high,  and  rolled 
before  the  wind  in  waves  of  dark,  intense,  burning  gre&L 
The  Inilliancy  of  color  in  these  mid- African  landscapes  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  north-wind,  which  blewthe  sand  furiously  in  our  fMses 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  journey,  ceased  at  this  point 
and  the  weather  became  once  more  intensely  hot.  The  first 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  morning  were,  nevertheless,  deli- 
cious. The  temperature  was  mild,  and  there  was  a  June-like 
breeze  which  bore  &r  and  wide  the  delicate  odor  of  the  mimo- 
sa blossoma  The  trees  were  large  and  thick,  as  on  the  White 
Nile,  forming  long,  orchard-like  belts  between  the  grain-fields 
and  the  thoruy  clumps  of  the  Desert.  The  flocks  of  blai^ 
goats  which  the  natives  breed,  were  scattered  among  these 
trees,  and  numbers  of  the  animals  stood  perfectly  upright  on 
their  hind  legs,  as  they  nibbled  off  the  ends  of  the  higher 
branches. 

On  the  morning  after  leaving  Akaba  Gerri,  I  had  two  al- 
tercations with  my  men.  Mohammed  had  lefl  Khartoum 
without  a  camel,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money. 
In  a  day  or  two,  however,  he  limped  so  much  that  I  put  him 
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apon  Acliinet'B  dromedary  for  a  few  hours.  This  was  an  im> 
pofiition,  for  every  guide  is  obliged  to  furnish  his  own  camel, 
and  I  told  the  old  man  that  he  should  ride  no  more.  He  there* 
upon  prevailed  upon  Siud  to  declare  that  their  contract  was  to 
take  me  to  Ambukol,  instead  of  Merawe.  This,  considering 
that  the  route  had  been  distinctly  stated  to  them  by  Dr.  Reits, 
in  my  presence,  and  put  in  writing  by  the  moodir,  Abdallah 
Effendi,  and  that  the  name  of  Ambukol  was  not  once  mention* 
ed,  was  a  falsehood  of  the  most  brazen  character.  I  told  the 
men  they  were  liars,  and  that  sooner  than  yield  to  them  I 
would  return  to  Khartoum  and  have  them  punished,  where- 
upon they  saw  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  made  a  seeming  oom^ 
promise  by  declaring  that  they  would  willingly  take  me  to 
Merawe,  if  I  wbhed  it. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Derreira,  nearly 
opposite  the  picturesque  rapids  of  the  Nile.  I  gave  Moham- 
med half  a  piastre  and  sent  him  after  mareesa,  two  gallons  of 
which  he  speedily  procured.  A  large  gourd  was  filled  for  me, 
and  I  drank  about  a  quart  without  taking  breath.  Before  it 
had  left  my  lips,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  vigor  and  elastioiiy 
throughout  my  whole  frame,  which  refreshed  me  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  MoluOnmed  stated  that  the  tents  of  some 
of  his  tribe  were  only  about  four  hours  distant,  and  asked  leave 
to  go  and  procure  a  camel,  promising  to  rejoin  us  at  El  Me- 
temma  the  next  day.  As  SaSd  knew  the  way,  and  could  have 
piloted  me  in  case  the  old  sinner  should  not  return,  I  gave 
him  leave  to  go. 

Achmet  and  I  rode  for  nearly  two  hours  over  a  stony, 
thorny  plain,  before  we  overtook  the  baggage  camels.  When 
at  last  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  the  brown  camel  was  running 
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loose  without  his  load  sad  S«id  trying  to  oateh  him.  Hy  pitK 
Tision-chests  were  tumbled  upon  the  ground,  the  oafass  broken 
to  pieces  and  the  chickenB  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  Deeert 
Said,  it  seoned,  had  wioppei  to  talk  with  some  women,  leaving 
the  caaiely  whieh  was  none  too  gentle,  to  take  care  of  himself 
Adunet  was  so  incensed  that  he  struck  the  culprit  in  the  face, 
whereupon  he  cried  out,  with  a  rueful  voice :  "  ya  khosara/^ 
(ohy  what  a  misfortune  !).  After  half  an  hour's  labor  the 
boxes  were  repacked,  minus  their  broken  crockery,  the  chickens 
caught  and  the  camel  loaded.  The  inhabitants  of  this  r^on 
were  mostly  Shygheeans,  who  had  emigrated  thither.  They 
are  smaller  and  darker  than  the  people  of  Mahass,  but  resem- 
ble them  in  character.  In  one  of  the  villages  which  we  pass- 
ed, the  8oog^  or  market,  was  being  held.  I  rode  throu^  the 
crowd  to  see  what  they  had  to  sell,  but  found  only  the  simplest 
articles :  camels,  donkeys,  sheep,  goats ;  mats,  onions,  butter, 
with  some  baskets  of  raw  cotton  and  pieces  of  stuff  spun  and 
woven  by  the  natives.  The  sales  must  be  principally  by  bar* 
ter,  as  there  is  little  money  in  the  country. 

In  the  afternoon  we  passed  another  akaba,  even  more  diffi« 
cult  for  cameli  than  that  of  Oerri.  The  tracks  were  rou^ 
and  stony,  crossed  by  frequent  strata  of  granite  and  porphyry. 
From  the  t<^  of  one  of  ihe  ridges  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  little 
valley  of  mimosas  which  lay  embayed  in  the  hills  and  washed 
by  the  Nile,  which  here  curved  grandly  round  fir<mi  west  to 
south,  his  current  glittering  blue  and  broad  in  the  sun.  The 
opposite  bank  was  flat  and  belted  with  wheat  fields,  beyond 
which  stretched  a  gray  forest  of  thorns  and  then  the  yellow  sa* 
vannas  of  Shendy,  walled  in  the  distance  by  long,  blue,  broken 
ranges  of  mountains.    The  summit  of  a  hill  near  our  road  was 
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Bononnded  with  a  thick  wall,  formed  of  natural  blodbi  of  bladi 
porphyry.  It  had  square,  projecting  baations  at  regular  inter* 
Yals,  and  an  entrance  on  the  western  side.  From  its  appear- 
ance, form  and  position,  it  had  undoubtedly  been  a  stronghold 
of  some  (me  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  can  claim  no  great  antiqui- 
ty. I  travelled  on  until  after  sunset,  when,  as  no  village  i^ 
peared,  I  camped  in  a  grove  of  large  mimosas,  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  A  few  Shygheean  herdonen  were  living  in  brush 
huts  near  at  hand,  and  dogs  and  jackals  howled  incessantly 
through  the  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  reached  the  large  town  of  El  Metemma, 
nearly  opposite  Shendy,  and  the  capital  of  a  negro  kingdom, 
before  the  Egyptian  usurpation.  The  road,  on  approaching  it, 
leads  over  a  narrow  plain,  covered  with  a  shrub  resembling 
heather,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  long  range  of  bare  red  sand-hills.  We  journeyed  for 
more  than  three  hours,  passing  point  after  point  of  the  hills^ 
only  to  find  other  spurs  stretching  out  ahead  of  us.  From  the 
intense  heat  I  was  very  anxious  to  readi  El  Metemma,  and 
was  not  a  little  rejoiced  when  I  discerned  a  grove  of  date-trees, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  from  Shendy,  a  ntonth  before, 
as  the  landmark  of  the  place.  Soon  a  cluster  of  buildings  ap- 
peared on  the  sandy  slopes,  but  as  we  approached,  I  saw  they 
were  nuns.  We  turned  another  point,  and  reached  another 
group  of  toknls  and  day  houses — ^ruins  alsa  Another  point, 
and  mcnre  ruins,  and  so  for  more  than  a  mile  before  we  readi- 
ed the  town,  which  commences  at  the  last  spur  of  the  hills, 
and  extends  along  the  plain  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 

It  is  a  long  mass  of  one-story  mud  buildings,  and  the  most 
■dseraUe  place  of  its  sise  that  I  have  seen  in  Oentral  Atnotk 
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Then  ib  no  banar,  but  an  opea  market-plaoe,  idiere  the  peo- 
ple sit  on  the  ground  and  sell  their  prodnce,  oonsisting  of 
doorra,  butter,  dates,  onions,  tobacco  and  a  few  grass  mats. 
There  may  be  a  mosqne  in  the  place,  but  in  the  course  of  my 
gamble  throu^  the  streets,  I  saw  nothing  that  looked  like 
one.  Half  the  houses  appeared  to  be  uninhabited,  and  the 
natiyes  were  a  hideous  mixture  of  the  red  tribes  of  Mahass 
and  Shygheea  and  the  negro  races  of  Souddn.  A  few  people 
were  moying  lanly  throu|^  the  dusty  and  filthy  lanes,  but  the 
greater  portion  were  sitting  in  the  earth,  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  houses.  In  one  of  the  streets  I  was  taken  for  the  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  town,  a  part  of  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  free  from  filth.  Two  women  came  hastily  out 
of  the  houses  and  began  sweeping  yigorously,  saying  to  me  aa 
I  came  up :  **  You  see,  we  are  sweeping  very  clean."  It  would 
haye  been  much  more  agreeable  to  me,  had  the  true  Inspector 
gone  his  round.<9  the  day  before.  El  Metemma  and  Shendy  are 
probably  the  most  immoral  towns  in  all  Central  Africa.  The 
people  informed  me  that  it  was  a  r^;ular  business  for  persons 
to  buy  female  slaves,  and  hire  them  for  the  purpose  of  prosti* 
tutiouy  all  the  money  received  in  this  vile  way  going  into  the 
owner's  pocket 

I  w^  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  next  morning 
in  procuring  and  filling  additional  water-skins,  and  preparing 
to  cross  the  Beyooda.  Achmet  had  a  quantity  of  bread  baked, 
for  the  journey  would  occupy  sev^  or  eight  days,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  procuring  provisions  on  the  road.  Mo- 
hammed did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  I  determined  to  start  without  him,  my  caravan  being  in* 
cnosed  by  a  Dongolese  merdiant,  and  a  poor  Shyf^ieeaa, 
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whoM  only  property  was  a  olnb  and  a  wooden  bowl,  and  who 
asked  leave  to  help  tend  the  camels  for  the  sake  of  food  and 
water  on  the  way.  AU  of  the  Bejooda,  which  term  is  applied 
to  the  broad  desert  region  west  of  the  Nile  and  extending 
southward  from  Nubia  to  Kordo&n  and  Dar-For,  is  infested 
with  marauding  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  though  at  present  theft 
depredations  are  less  frequent  than  formerly,  still,  from  tho 
total  absenoe  of  all  protection,  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  con- 
siderable risk.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  small 
parties  traversing  this  route,  as  in  the  Nubian  Desert. 

I  added  to  my  supplies  a  fat  sheep,  a  water-skin  filled  with 
mareesa,  a  sheaf  of  raw  onions  (^rtiich  are  a  great  luxury  in 
the  Desert),  and  as  many  fowls  as  could  be  procured  in  El 
Hetemnia.  Just  as  we  were  loading  the  camels,  who  should 
come  up  but  Beshir  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  Mahassee 
sailors,  who  had  formed  part  of  my  crew  frt>m  Berber  to 
Khartoum.  They  came  up  and  kissed  my  hand,  exclaiming : 
*  May  God  prosper  you,  0  Effendi ! "  They  immediately  set 
about  helping  to  load  the  camels,  giving  us,  meanwhile,  news 
of  every  thing  that  had  happened.  Beshir*s  countenance  fell 
when  I  asked  him  about  his  Metemma  sweetheart,  Gammer6- 
Betahadjer6 ;  she  had  proved  faithless  to  him.  The  America 
was  again  on  her  way  from  Berber  to  Khartoum,  with  a  com- 
pany of  merchants.  The  old  slave,  Bakhita,  unable  to  bear 
the  imputation  of  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  had  run 
away  from  the  vessel  When  the  camels  were  loaded  and  we 
were  ready  to  mount,  I  gave  the  sailors  a  few  piastres  to  bay 
>  and  sent  them  away  rejoioiuj^ 
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OHAPTEB    XXXII. 

THB      BBTOODA      DBBBBT. 

BateflDf  fkM  D«Mri— Ohtftoter  of  the  Boeaety— W«lb— Fmt  of  th«  Aabft-TiM  i* 
kMOi  Trt*— Eflbet  of  tb6  Hot  Wind— MobamiMd  oyertalMe  n*— Anb  EndviaiM^* 
An  nnpletMnt  BedlbUow— Oomedj  of  tbe  Crowt--GMeDei— We  eoooantor  »  Send 
•torn— Tbe  Moantilii  of  Tfalnfe— The  Wella  of  ID^eakdod— A  MonntriB  Pan- 
Deeert  Intoxtorfion— 80017  of  the  TiMe  kad-Blr  Kheaalk— The  KebebM 
Arato— OneDee  agiin— Soint  of  en  Andent  Coptie  Monaeterj— DMent  View  of  th» 
Nile  Yalftj— SJebel  Berkel— We  oodm  Into  Port 

**He  eeee  the  red  alroeoo  wheeUnf 
Iti  amdj  oolanms  o*er  the  waiter 
And  etreeme  through  pelmr  reUevB  eteeHng, 
Whete  the  Dlmned  oetrloh  tDeede  In  haele?*— ] 


Where  the  plmned  oetrloli  apeedi  in  haelek^ 

Wx  left  El  Metemma  at  noon,  on  the  tenth  of  Febniarj. 
Crossing  the  low  ridge  of  red  sand,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
town  is  boilt,  the  wind  came  fresh  to  meet  us,  across  the  long, 
level  savanna  of  yellow  grass  and  shmbs  which  stretched  away 
to  the  west  and  north,  without  a  bonnd.  The  prospect  was 
exhilarating,  after  the  continual  hem  of  thorns,  which  had  lined 
our  road  from  Khartoum.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  turn  the 
eye  from  the  bare,  scorching  mud  walls  of  the  town,  to  the 
freshness  and  freedom  of  the  Desert  I  took  a  last  look  at  the 
wheat-fields  of  the  Nile,  and  then  turned  my  &ce  northwardi 
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towirdfl  the  point  where  I  expected  to  meet  hia  onrrent  again. 
The  pUun  was  yery  level,  and  the  road  excellent  for  oar 
camels.  In  places  where  there  was  a  sli^t  depression  of  the 
soO,  a  longy  sl^ider  species  of  grass  grew  in  thick  tnfts,  afford- 
ing noorishment  to  the  herds  of  the  wandering  Arab  tribes.  ^ 
There  were  also  narrow  belts  of  white  thorn  and  a  carious 
shrob,  with  leayes  resembling  the  jasmine.  In  two  hoars  we 
reached  a  well,  where  some  Kababish  were  drawing  water  for 
iheb  goats  and  asses.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the 
water  was  drawn  in  skins  let  down  with  ropes.  We  kept  on 
until  sunset,  when  we  encamped  in  an  open,  gravelly  space, 
surrounded  with  patches  of  grass,  on  which  the  camels  brows- 
ed. The  hot  weather  of  the  past  two  or  three  days  had  called 
into  life  a  multitude  of  winged  and  creeping  insects,  and  they 
assailed  me  on  all  sidea 

The  next  morning,  after  travelling  more  than  two  hours 
over  the  plain,  we  reached  a  series  of  low  hills,  or  rather  swells 
of  the  Desert,  covered  with  black  gravel  and  fragments  of  por- 
phyritic  rock.  They  appeared  to  be  outlying  spurs  of  a  moun- 
tain range  which  we  saw  to  the  northwest  From  the  highest 
of  them  we  saw  before  us  a  long,  shallow  valley,  opening  &r 
to  the  north-east  It  was  thickly  covered  with  tufts  of  yellow- 
ish-green grass,  sprinkled  with  trees  of  various  kinds.  The 
merchant  pointed  out  a  grove  in  the  distance  as  the  location 
of  Bir  Abou-leer,  the  first  well  on  the  road.  His  sharp  eye 
discerned  a  company  of  Arabs,  who  were  encamped  near  it,  and 
who,  seeing  Achmet  and  myself  in  our  Turkish  dresses,  were 
preparing  to  fly.  He  urged  his  dromedary  into  a  &8t  trot  and 
rode  ahead  to  reassure  them.  They  were  a  tall,  wild-looking 
people,  very  scantily  dressed ;  the  men  had  long  black  hair, 
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mousUchei  and  bearda,  and  carried  spean  in  their  haadk 
They  looked  at  ub  with  suBiHcion,  bat  did  not  refuse  the  oub* 
tomaiy  '*  hab-bab-ba  1  '^  The  wells  were  merely  pits,  not  more 
than  four  or  fiye  feet  deep,  dog  in  the  dayey  soil,  and  oontain- 
ing  at  the  bottom  a  constant  saj^ly  of  cool,  sweet  water.  We 
watered  oar  camels  in  basins  scooped  for  that  parpoee  in  the 
earth,  and  then  took  break&st  nnder  the  thorns.  Among  the 
trees  in  the  wady  was  one  reeembllDg  the  nebbuk  in  foliage,  and 
with  a  firait  similar  in  appearance,  bat  larger  and  of  different 
flayer.  The  Arabs  called  it  lahom,  and  gathered  some  of  the 
firait  for  me  to  taste.  It  has  a  thin,  brittle  oater  rind,  con> 
taining  a  hard  stone,  covered  with  a  layer  of  gammy  paste, 
most  intensely  sweet  and  bitter  in  the  month.  It  has  precise- 
ly the  flsTor  of  the  medicine  known  to  children  as  Hive  Syrnp. 
We  resumed  oar  coarse  slong  the  wady,  nearly  to  its  ter- 
mination at  the  foot  of  the  monntains,  when  the  road  tamed 
to  the  ri^t  over  another  saccession  of  hard,  gravelly  ridges, 
flanked  on  the  west  by  hills  of  coal-black  porphyry.  Daring 
the  afternoon  the  wind  was  sometimes  as  hot  as  afomaoe- 
blast,  and  I  felt  my  very  blood  drying  np  in  its  int^isity.  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  temperatare,  bat  it  coald  not 
have  been  less  than  105^.  Nevertheless,  the  sky  was  so  clear 
and  blae,  the  sunshine  so  perfect,  and  the  Desert  so  inspini^ 
that  I  was  in  the  most  exalting  mood.  In  fact,  the  powerful 
dry  heat  of  the  air  produced  upon  me  a  bracing  effecti  similar 
to  that  of  sharp  cold.  It  gave  me  a  sensation  of  fierce,  savage 
vigor,  and  I  longed  for  an  Arab  lance  and  the  fleet  hoofe  of 
the  red  stallion  I  had  left  in  Khartoum.  At  times  the  burn- 
ing blasts  were  flavored  with  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  like  that 
of  dried  lavender,  which  was  as  stimulating  to  the  lungs  as 
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herb-tea  to  Ae  stomaoL  Our  provisions  soon  felt  the  effeotii 
of  this  continual  dry  heat  Dates  became  as  pebbles  of  jasper, 
and  when  I  asked  my  servant  for  bread,  he  gave  me  a  stone. 

As  we  were  joomeying  along  oyer  the  plain,  we  spied  a 
man  on  a  camel  trotting  behind  us,  and  in  half  an  hour,  lo ! 
Mohammed  the  guide.  The  old  scamp  came  up  with  a 
younger  brother  behind  him,  whom  he  had  brought  without 
asking  permission,  and  without  bringing  food  for  him.  This 
made  eight  persons  I  was  obliged  to  feed,  and  as  our  bread 
and  meat  were  only  calculated  for  six,  I  put  them  on  allow- 
ance.  Mohammed  had  his  hair  newly  plaited  and  ooTcred 
with  a  layer  of  mutton-fat,  a  qiarter  of  an  indi  thick.  I  saw 
very  little  of  the  vaunted  temperance  of  the  Arabs.  True, 
they  win  live  on  dates — ^when  they  can  get  nothing  else ;  and 
they  will  go  without  water  for  a  day — ^when  they  have  none. 
I  found  a  quart  of  water  daily  amply  sufficient  for  my  own 
needs,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  we  endured ;  but  I  do 
not  think  one  of  the  men  drank  less  tiian  a  gallon  in  the  same 
time,  and  as  for  their  eating,  Achmet  frequently  declared  that 
ihey  would  finish  a  whole  sheep  before  getting  to  ^^el  hamdu 
lillah  1" — the  usual  Arabic  grace  after  meat. 

Towards  sunset  we  reached  an  open  space  of  ground  whidi 
had  not  been  touehed  since  the  rains  of  the  previous  summer. 
The  soil  had  been  washed  smooth  and  then  dried  away  in  the 
sun,  leaving  a  thin,  cracked  crust,  like  that  which  frequently 
forms  after  a  lig^t  snow-fitlL  Our  camePs  feet  broke  through 
at  every  step,  making  the  only  trails  which  crossed  it,  except 
those  of  gaidles  and  vultures.  Adimet  was  about  to  piteh 
my  tent  near  some  snal^-looking  holes,  but  I  had  it  moved  to 
a  elearer  Bjpot  I  slept  without  interruption,  but  in  the  moro> 
18 
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bg,  ft8  he  was  about  to  roll  up  my  mattrass,  he  anddenly  let  it 
drop  and  mahed  oat  of  the  tent,  exclaiming :  **  Oh  master, 
come  out  1  come  out  I  There  is  a  great  snake  in  joiour  bed  I" 
I  looked,  ant  truly  enoo^  th^re  was  an  ugly  spotted  reptile 
coiled  np  on  the  straw  matting.  The  men  heard  the  alarm, 
and  my  serrant  Ali  immediately  came  running  up  wiUi  a  dub. 
As  he  was  afraid  to  enter  the  tent,  he  threw  it  to  me,  and 
with  one  blow  I  put  the  an^e  beyond  the  power  of  doing 
harm.  It  was  not  more  than  two  feet  long,  but  thick  and  club- 
shaped,  and  with  a  back  covered  with  green,  brown  and  yellow 
scales,  very  hard  and  Ivight.  The  Arabs,  who  by  thia 
time  had  come  to  the  rescue,  said  it  was  a  most  Tenomous 
creature,  its  bite  causing  instant  death,  ^^  AUah  kereem/^* 
(GKmI  is  merciful !)  I  exclaimed,  and  they  all  heartily  reqx>nd- 
ed :  <*  God  be  praised  1"  They  said  that  the  occurrence  de- 
noted long  life  to  me.  Althou^  no  birds  were  to  be  seen  at 
the  time,  not  ten  minutes  had  eli4>8ed  before  two  lurge  crowa 
appeared  in  the  air.  After  wheeling  over  us  once  or  twice» 
they  ali^ted  near  the  snake.  At  first,  they  walked  around  it 
at  a  distance,  occasionally  exchanging  ^^ces,  and  turning  np^ 
their  heads  in  a  shrewd  manner,  which  plainly  said :  "  No  you 
don't,  old  fdlow !  want  to  make  us  belieye  you're  dead,  do 
you?"  They  bantered  each  other  to  take  hold  of  it  first,  and 
at  last  the  boldest  seised  it  suddenly  by  the  tail,  jumped  back* 
ward  two  or  three  feet  and  then  let  it  fell  He  lodced  at  the 
other,  as  much  as  to  say  :'<  If  he's  not  dead,  it's  a  capital 
sham ! "  The  other  made  a  similar  essay,  after  which  they 
alternately  dragged  and  shook  it,  and  consulted  some  time^ 
before  they  agreed  that  it  was  actually  dead.  One  of  them 
then  took  it  by  the  tail  and  sailed  off  through  the  air,  its  scalea 
glittering  in  the  sun  as  it  dangled  downward. 
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On  the  third  day  we  left  the  plain  and  entered  on  a  region 
of  bla<^y  stony  ridges,  with  grass  and  thorns  in  the  long  hol« 
lows  between  them.  The  sky  was  so  clear  that  the  moon  (in 
her  last  quarter)  was  yisiUe  nntil  nearly  noon.  '  Abont  ten 
o'dook,  from  one  of  the  porphyry  hills,  I  cau^t  sight  of 
I)jebel  Attshan,  or  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  crosses  the 
middle  of  the  Beyooda.  It  was  in  the  north  and  northwest, 
apparently  about  thirty  miles  distant.  Baring  the  morning 
I  saw  four  beantifiil  gaselles,  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
distant  One  of  them  was  lame,  which  induced  me  to  belieye 
that  I  could  catch  it.  I  got  down  from  my  camel  and  crept 
stealthily  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  but  when  I  looked  down 
the  other  side,  no  gaselle  was  to  be  seen.  Half  a  doien  nar 
row  gullies  branched  away  among  the  loose  mounds  of  stimes, 
and  further  search  would  have  be^  useless. 

At  noon  we  reached  another  and  different  region.  Tht 
grass  and  thorns  disappeared,  and  the  swells  of  blade  grayel 
gaye  place  to  long  drifts  of  bright  yellow  sand  which  extended  on 
all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  toiled  on,  oyer  drift 
after  drift,  but  there  was  still  the  same  dreary  yellow  waste, 
whitening  in  the  distance  under  the  glare  of  the  sun.  At  first, 
the  air  was  so  tremulous  with  the  radiated  heat,  that  the  whole 
landscape  glittered  and  wavered  like  the  sea,  and  the  brain 
became  giddy  from  gaiing  on  its  unsteady  lines.  But  as  the 
wind  began  to  blow  more  yiolently,  this  disi^peared.  The 
sk^  then  became  obscured  nearly  to  the  lenith,  with  a  dull 
purple  haie,  arising  from  the  myriads  of  fine  grains  of  sand 
with  which  the  air  was  filled.  The  sun  became  inyiable^ 
although  thwe  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  we  seemed  to  be 
Journeying  under  a  firmament  of  rusty  copper.     The  drifts 
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wen  oonstontly  forndng  and  ehftnging  shape,  and  the  tan! 
Tibrated  along  their  edges  or  soodded  in  swift  rip[4e8  OTor  the 
plain,  with  that  dry,  sharp  soond  one  hears  in  winter,  when 
the  ^  Norlli-wiiid's  masonry"  is  going  on.  The  ab  was  with- 
ering in  its  fleroe  heat  and  ooeasioned  intense  thirst,  which, 
fortunately,  we  were  aUe  to  relie?e.  The  storm  grew  more 
fiolent  and  the  burning  labyrinths  of  sand  more  intricate,  as 
we  adTanoed.  The  path  was  hidden  under  drifts  five  or  sizfeet 
in  httght,  and  the  tall  yellow  walls  were  creeping  every  minute 
nearer,  to  oofer  it  completely.  The  piles  of  stores,  howerer, 
which  the  Arabs  have  made  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and 
replace  as  often  as  they  are  thrown  down,  guided  us,  and  after 
three  hows  and  a  half  in  a  i^t  which  mi^t  snre  as  the 
fourUk  circle  of  Dante's  Hell,  we  emerged  on  the  open  plain 
and  saw  again  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  which  had  been  hidden 
all  this  time.  The  camels,  whidi  were  restless  and  uneasy  in 
the  sand,  now  walked  more  cheerily.  The  sun  came  out  again, 
but  the  sky  still  retained  its  lurid  purple  hue.  We  all  drank 
deeply  of  the  brown  leathery  contents  of  our  water-ddns  and 
puAed  steadily  onward  till  camping-^ime,  at  sunset.  While 
the  storm  lasted,  the  Arabs  erouched  close  under  the  flanks  of 
the  camels  and  sheltered  themsdres  from  the  sand.  Achmet 
and  the  Dongolese  merchant  unrolled  their  turbans  and 
muffled  them  around  their  fftoes,  but  on  following  their  ezaai- 
ple  I  experienced  such  a  stifling  sensation  of  heat  that  I  at 
once  desisted,  and  rode  with  my  head  exposed  as  usual 

We  halted  in  a  meadow-like  hollow,  full  of  abundant  grass, 
in  ^diidi  the  weary  camek  made  amends  for  their  hardships. 
The  wind  howled  so  fiercely  around  my  tent  that  I  went  to 
sleep  expecting  to  have  it  blown  about  my  ears  before  mom- 
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ing.  Sjebel  Attshan  was  dimly  visible  in  the  starlight,  and 
we  saw  the  light  of  ires  kindled  by  the  Arabs  who  lire  at  the 
wells  of  I>j6ekdad.  Said  was  anxious  to  go  on  to  the  wells 
and  have  a  carouse  with  the  natives,  and  when  I  refdsed 
threatened  to  leave  me  and  go  on  alone  to  Merawe.  "  Go ! " 
said  I,  '*  just  as  soon  as  yon  like  " — ^bot  this  was  the  very  thing 
he  did  not  want.  The  heat  whidi  I  had  absorbed  throng  the 
day  began  to  ooie  out  again  as  the  t^nperatnre  of  the  air  fell, 
and  my  body  glowed  nndl  midnight  like  a  mass  of  molten 
metaL  On  lifting  up  my  blanket,  that  ni^t,  a  large  soorpion 
tumbled  out,  but  scampered  away  so  quickly  that  we  oould  not 
kill  him. 

We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  off  for  Bii 
Djeekdud.  At  ten  o'clock  we  entered  a  wide  valley  extending 
to  the  southern  base  of  the  mountains.  It  was  quite  over- 
grown with  bushy  tufts  of  grass  and  scattering  clumps  of 
trees.  Herds  of  goats  and  sheep,  with  a  few  camels  and  don- 
keys, were  browsing  over  its  surface,  and  I  saw  the  Arab  herds- 
men at  a  distance.  The  wells  lie  in  a  narrow  wady,  shut  in  by 
the  mountains,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  caravan  track.  Wa 
therefore  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading  mimosa,  and  sent 
Said  and  the  guide's  brodier  with  the  water-flkins.  I  took  my 
breakfkst  leisurely,  and  was  lying  on  my  back,  half  lulled  to 
sleep  by  die  singing  of  the  wind,  when  the  Dongolese  arrived. 
He  gave  us  to  drink  from  his  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  wells  in  the  valley  were  not  good,  but  tiiat 
there  was  a  deposit  in  the  rocks  above,  which  was  pure  and 
sweet.  I  therefore  sent  Ali  off  in  all  haste  on  one  of  my 
dromedaries,  to  have  my  skins  filled  from  the  latter  place^ 
which  occasioned  a  farther  delay  of  two  hours.      An  Arab 
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fiunily  of  tko  small  SaOrat  tribe,  whiob  inhabits  that  region, 
was  encamped  at  a  little  distance,  bat  did  not  Tentnre  to 
approach. 

Ali  described  the  well  as  a  yaat  natural  hollow  in  the 
porj^jry  rock,  in  the  cmtre  of  a  basin,  or  valley,  near  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  The  water  is  held  as  in  a  tank ;  it  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  taste 
is  deliciously  pure  and  fresh.  If  I  had  known  this  in  time,  I 
should  have  visited  the  place.  The  valley  of  Djeekdud  is 
about  two  miles  broad,  inclosed  on  the  north  by  the  dark-red 
porphyry  rocks  of  the  Mountain  of  Thirst,  and  on  the  south  by 
a  smaller  group  of  similar  formation.  It  is  crossed  in  two 
places  by  broad  strata  of  red  granite.  As  water  can  readily 
be  obtained  in  any  part  of  it  by  digging,  the  whole  of  it  is 
capable  of  cultivation. 

Leaving  our  halting  place,  we  journeyed  westward  through 
a  gate  of  the  mountains  into  a  broader  valley,  where  numerous 
herds  of  sheep  were  feeding.  I  saw  but  few  Arabs,  and  those 
were  mostly  children,  who  had  charge  of  the  herds.  The 
tribe  resides  principally  in  the  moxmtains,  on  account  of  great- 
er security  against  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  afternoon  was 
hot  like  all  preceding  ones,  and  my  Arabs  drank  immense 
quantities  of  water.  We  kept  on  our  course  until  five  o'clock, 
when  we  encamped  opposite  a  broad  valley,  whidi  broke  into 
the  mountains  at  right  angles  to  their  course.  It  was  a  wild 
spot,  and  the  landscape,  barren  as  it  was,  possessed  much 
natural  beauty.  During  the  afternoon  we  left  the  high  road  to 
Ambukol,  and  took  a  branch  track  leading  to  Merawe,  which 
lay  more  to  the  northward. 

The  next  morning,  after  skirting  the  porphyry  range  for 
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Beyeral  hours,  we  entered  a  narrow  yallej  leading  into  i\M 
depths.  The  way  was  stony  and  rough,  and  we  travelled  for 
three  hours,  constantly  ascending,  up  the  dry  bed  of  a  summer 
stream.  The  mountains  rose  a  thousand  feet  above  us  in 
some  places.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  we  passed  an 
Arab  watering  a  l^ge  flock  of  sheep  at  a  pool  of  green  water 
which  lay  in  a  hollow  of  the  rocks.  After  ascending  the  pass 
for  nearly  four  hours,  we  crossed  the  summit  ridge  and  enter- 
ed on  a  high  table-land,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  branches  of  the  mountain  chain.  The 
plain  was  thinly  covered  with  grass,  mimosas  and  nebbuk, 
among  which  a  single  camel  was  browsing.  At  night  we 
reached  the  opposite  side,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
Uack  spur  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  a  well  which  Moham- 
med called  Bir  Abou-Seray. 

During  the  night  I  was  troubled  with  a  heavy  feeling  in 
the  heady  and  found  it  almost  impossible  to  sleep.  I  arose 
with  a  sensation  of  giddiness,  which  continued  all  day.  At 
times  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  my  seat  on  the 
dromedary.  It  required  a  great  effort  to  keep  my  eyes  open, 
as  the  sunshine  increased  the  symptoms.  This  condition 
affected  my  mind  in  a  singular  manner.  Past  scenes  in  my 
life  revived,  with  so  strong  an  impression  of  reality,  that  I  no 
longer  knew  where  I  was.  The  hot,  yellow  landscape  around 
me,  was  a  dream ;  the  cries  of  my  camel-drivers  were  fantastic 
sounds  which  my  imagination  had  conjured  up.  After  a  most 
bewildering  and  fatiguing  day,  I  drank  several  cups  of  strong 
tea,  rolled  myself  in  a  thick  cotton  quilt,  and  sweat  to  distrac- 
tion until  morning.  The  moisture  I  lost  relieved  my  head,  as 
a  shower  clears  a  sultry  sky,  and  the  symptoms  gradually  left 
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BM  Whether  they  were  oansed  by  breathing  a  more  rarefied 
atmosphere, — for  the  plain  waa  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  Nile  leyel — in  a  heat  more  than  nanally  intense)  or 
by  an  attack  of  that  malady  whieh  Bidiardson  aptly  oalls  the 
^  intoxication  of  the  Deeert,"  I  cannot  decide. 

After  tearing  Bir  Abon-Seray,  we  continued  oar  slow  de- 
scent of  the  northern  side  cC  die  mountain  range,  by  a  wind- 
ing yaDey,  following  the  dry  bed  of  a  summer  river.  The 
mountains  were  a  thousand  feet  hi^  and  linked  in  r^ular 
ranges,  which  had  a  g^ieral  north-east  and  south-west  direo- 
tion.  The  landscapes  of  the  di^  were  all  exceedingly  wild 
and  picturesque.  The  r^etation  was  abundant  along  the 
banks  of  the  river-bed,  the  doum-palm  appearing  occasionally 
among  the  groves  of  thorn  and  nebbuk.  In  some  places  the 
river  had  washed  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  laid  bare 
their  hoge  strata  of  rock,  whose  round  black  masses  glittered 
in  die  sunshine,  showing  the  gradual  polish  of  the  waves. 
Towards  noon  die  pass  enlarged  into  a  broad  plain,  six  miles 
in  diameter,  and  entirely  bounded  by  mountains.  To  the  north- 
east it  opened  into  another  and  larger  plain,  across  whose  blue 
surfiuM  rose  the  pyramidal  peaks  of  a  higher  mountain  diain 
than  I  had  yet  seen.  Some  of  them  w«re  upwards  of  two 
thousand  feet  in  height  The  scenery  here  was  truly  grand 
and  imposing.  Beyond  the  plain  we  passed  into  a  broader 
valley,  girdled  by  lower  hills.  The  river-bed,  which  we  crossed 
from  time  to  time,  increased  in  breadth  and  showed  a  more 
dense  vegetation  on  its  banks.  We  expected  to  have  reached 
another  well,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  at  sunset,  and  as  I 
had  already  found  that  my  guide,  Mohammed,  knew  nothing 
of  the  road,  I  encamped  at  once. 
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We  aiOB6  by  daybreak,  hoping  to  reaoh  the  Nile.  After 
wmewbat  more  than  two  hours'  journey,  we  met  a  caravan  of 
about  three  hundred  camels,  laden  with  bales  of  cotton  drill- 
ings, for  the  dothing  of  the  new  regiments  of  soldiers  then 
being  raised  in  Souddn.  The  foremost  camels  were  a  mile 
firom  Bir  ELhannik,  while  die  hindmost  were  still  drinking  at 
thewelL  The  caravan  had  Kababish  drivers  and  guides-* 
wild,  long-haired,  half-naked  Arabs,  wiUi  spears  in  their  hands 
and  shieldfl  of  hippopotamus  hide  on  their  shoulders.  They 
told  U8  we  were  still  a  day  and  a  half  from  Merawe.  We  rode 
on  to  ihe  well,  which  was  an  immense  pit,  dug  in  the  open 
plain.  It  was  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  the  Arabs  were  oblig- 
ed to  draw  the  water  in  skins  let  down  widi  ropes.  The  top 
curved  into  the  well  like  a  shallow  bowl,  from  the  earth  con- 
tinually crumbling  down,  and  tiie  moutii  of  the  shaft  was  pro- 
tected by  trunks  of  trees,  on  which  the  men  stood  while  they 
drew  the  water.  Aroimd  the  top  were  shallow  basins  lined  wiUi 
day,  out  of  which  ike  camels  dranL  The  fierce  Kababish 
were  shouting  and  gesticulating  on  all  sides  as  we  rode  up-^ 
some  leading  the  camels  to  kneel  and  drink,  some  holding  the 
water-skins,  and  others  brandishing  their  spears  and  swords  in 
angry  contention.  Undet  the  hot  sun,  on  the  sandy  plain,  it 
was  a  picture  truly  mid- African  in  all  its  features.  The  water 
had  an  insipid,  brackish  taste,  and  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had 
prevented  my  Arabs  from  drinking  all  we  had  l>rought  from 
the  porphyry  fountain  of  Sjeekdud  We  watered  our  camels, 
however,  whidi  detained  us  long  enough  to  see  a  fight  be- 
tween two  of  the  Kababish  guides.  There  were  so  many 
persons  to  interfere  that  neither  could  injure  the  other,  but 
tfie  whole  group  of  actors  and-  sympathisers,  struggling  on 
18»     ' 
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the  hruik  of  Uie  well,  came  nemr  bong  precipitated  to  th« 
bottom. 

Oar  road  now  tamed  to  the  north,  throagh  a  gap  in  the 
low  hillB  and  over  a  tract  of  bamt,  barren,  rolling  wastes  of 
white  sand  and  gravel  Towards  evening  we  came  again  to 
the  river*bed,  here  broad  and  diallow.  This  part  of  the  Desert 
is  inhabited  by  the  SaOrat  and  Hani  tribes,  and  we  saw  large 
herds  of  sheep  and  goats  wherever  the  halfeh  grass  aboanded. 
At  sanset  there  were  no  signs  of  the  Nile,  so  I  had  the  tent 
pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  river-channeL  In  front  of 
OS,  on  a  low  moand,  the  red  walls  of  a  rained  building  shone 
in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  next  day — ^the  eighth  since  leaving  El  Metemma — was 
intensely  hot  and  sultry,  without  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
WUUe  walking  towards  the  ruins,  I  came  upon  two  herds  of 
gazelles,  so  tame  that  I  approached  within  thirty  yards,  and 
oould  plainly  see  the  expression  of  surprise  and  curiosity  in 
their  dark  eyes.  When  I  came  too  near,  they  would  bleat  like 
lambs,  bound  away  a  little  distance  and  then  stop  again.  The 
building,  which  stood  on  the  stony  slope  of  a  hill,  was  sur- 
rounded with  loose  walls,  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
foundation,  rising  about  six  feet  above  the  earth,  is  stone, 
above  which  the  walls  are  of  brick,  covered  with  a  thin  coatbg 
of  cement  The  building  is  about  eighty  feet  in  length  by 
forty  in  breadth,  but  the  walls  which  remain  are  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  high.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  ancient  Cop- 
tic monastery,  and  probably  dates  from  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity.  The  rains  of  other  houses,  built  of  loose  stoneSi 
surround  the  principal  edifice,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  church| 
and  the  ground  around  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  burnt  bridr 
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•ud  pottery.  There  is  a  churchyard  near  at  hand,  with 
tombstones  which  eontain  inscriptions  both  in  &reek  and 
Coptic. 

We  rode  cdowly  down  the  broad  rirer-bed,  which  gradually 
widened,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  saw  far  in  advance  a  line 
of  red,  glowing  sand-hills,  which  I  knew  could  not  be  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Nile.  Still  we  went  on,  under  the  clear, 
hot  sky,  the  valley  widening  into  a  plain  the  while,  and  I 
sought  anxiously  for  some  sign  that  the  weary  Desert  was 
crossed.  Finally,  I  saw,  above  the  endless  clusters  of  thorns, 
A  line  of  darker,  richer  green,  far  away  in  the  burning  distance, 
and  knew  it  to  be  a  grove  of  date-palms — ^the  ^orious  signal 
of  the  Nile.  This  put  new  life  into  me,  and  thenceforth  I  felt 
the  scorching  heat  no  longer.  To  the  north,  beyond  the 
palms,  appeared  an  isolated  mountain  of  singular  form — the 
summit  being  flat  and  the  sides  almost  perpendicular.  It  must 
be  Djebel  Berkel,  I  thou^t,  and  I  told  Mohammed  so,  but  he 
said  it  was  not  Just  then,  I  saw  an  Arab  herdsman  among 
the  thorns  and  called  out  to  him  to  know  the  name  of  the 
mountain.  ^  Djebel  Berkel,"  said  he.  He  then  accosted  Mo- 
hammed :  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  "  To  Merawe."  "  Are 
you  the  guide  ?"  he  again  inquired,  burstbg  into  a  loud  laugh. 
"  You  are  a  fine  guide ;  there  is  Merawe ! "  pointing  in  a  di- 
rection very  different  from  that  we  were  going.  This  complet- 
ed the  old  fellow's  discomfiture.  We  were  still  five  or  six 
miles  distant  from  the  river  and  took  a  random  path  over  the 
plain,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  herdsman.  The  palms 
rose  higher  and  showed  a  richer  foliage ;  mud  walls  appeared 
in  their  shade,  and  a  tall  minaret  on  tbe  opposite  bank  of  th« 
river  pointed  oxj^t  the  location  of  the  town.    Irode  down  out 
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of  the  drear,  hot  sand-— the  sea  idiere  I  had  been  driftimg  for 
aeyen  wearisome  days — to  the  little  Tillage  of  Abdom,  embow* 
ered  in  a  paradise  of  green ;  pahns  above,  daialing  wheat-fields^ 
dark  ootton-fields  and  Uoisomiiig  beans  bdow.  A  blessed 
resting-plaoe ! 


OUR   WHEREABOUTS. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


THREE      DATS      AT      NAPATA. 


Oar  wbflnaboats— Sbfkh  MohamiMd  Abd  e'-p)eb41— Mj  nald«iioe  at  Abdtoi— GraM 
ing  th«  Sirer— A  Saperb  Landseq)^— Tbe  Town  of  Meraw*— Rld«  to  IJlabel  B«rU 
— Tb«  Temples  of  Napata— Asoent  of  tbe  Moantaia— Etbloplaa  Panorama  Lort 
and  Fomid— Tbo  PyTamlda— Tbe  Qorernor  of  Merawe— A  Bcene  in  the  Diran— 
Tbe  Shekb  and  I— Tbe  Gorenor  Dlnea  with  me— Roixis  of  the  City  of  Nqiata- 
A  Talk  aboat  Beliglona-Bngaclng  Camels  Ibr  Wadi-HaUb-Tbe  Bbekh'k  ParUnf 
Blesilng: 

**  Under  the  palm-trees  by  tbe  rirer's  side."— En^m 

Abd6ii,  the  firiendly  haven  into  which  I  had  drifted  after  an 
eig^t  days'  Toyage  in  the  fiery  sea  of  the  Desert,  is  a  village 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  which,  after  pasBing  Abon- 
jammed,  flows  to  the  sondi-west  and  sonth  nntill  it  reaches 
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the  frontier  of  Bongola.  On  the  oj^)08ite  bank  is  Merawe,  the 
Conner  capital  of  Dar  Shyg^eea,  whieh  mnst  not  be  confounded 
with  the  ancient  Meroe,  the  rains  of  whidi,  near  Shendj,  I 
hare  already  described.  True,  the  identity  of  die  names  at 
first  deoeiyed  antiquarians,  who  supposed  the  temples  and  pyra- 
mids in  this  nei^boriiood  to  have  belonged  to  the  capital  of 
the  old  Hierardiy  of  Mero€ ;  but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished that  diey  mark  the  site  of  Napata,  the  capital  of  Ethio* 
pia  up  to  the  time  of  the  Oesars.  It  was  die  limit  of  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  die  Roman  soldiers,  under  Petroniua. 
Djebel  Berkel,  at  whose  base  the  principal  remains  are  found, 
is  in  kt  18^  35^,  or  thereabouts. 

I  was  welcomed  to  Abd6m  by  the  Shekh  or  holy  man  of 
the  place,  who  met  me  on  the  verge  of  the  Desert,  and  c<hi- 
ducted  me  to  the  best  of  his  two  houses.  Shekh  Mohammed, 
Abd  e'-Djebdl  (Mohammed,  the  Slave  of  the  Mountains),  was  a 
dignified  old  man  of  sixty,  with  a  gray  beard  and  brown  com- 
plexion, and  was  the  owner  of  a  water-mill,  several  fields  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  and  an  abundance  of  palm-trees.  He  had 
two  wives,  each  of  whom,  with  her  funily,  oociq>ied  a  separate 
house— a  great  mark  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  Mohammed. 
Domestic  quiet  was  thus  secured  to  him,  while  he  possessed 
that  in  which  the  Arab  most  glories  and  rejoices — a  numerous 
funily  of  children.  His  youngest  wife,  a  woman  of  thirty, 
immediately  vacated  die  house  on  my  arrival,  and  took  up  her 
temporary  residence  in  a  tent  of  palm-matting,  with  her  four 
children.  The  dwelling  into  which  I  was  ushered  was  a 
square  structure  of  clay,  one  story  high,  with  one  door  and  no 
windows.  It  had  a  flat  roof  of  palm  logs,  covered  with  thatch| 
and  the  inside  walls  were  hung  with  large  mats,  plaited  widi 
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Dnlliantly-oolored  palm  blades.  Fancy  yeesels  of  baked  day, 
baskets,  ostrich  eggs,  and  other  ornaments  were  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  slings  of  palm  fibre,  and  a  yery  large  white 
mat  covered  half  the  floor.  Here  my  bed  was  laid,  and  my 
oamp-stool,  placed  in  front  of  it,  formed  a  table.  The  Shekh, 
who  was  with  me  nearly  all  the  time  of  my  stay,  sat  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  me,  and  never  entered  or  departed  from  the 
house,  without  saying  ^^BismiUaM^  ("in  the  name  of  God''), 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  Outside  of  the  door  was  a  broad 
divan^  running  along  the  north  side  of  the  house.  It  therefore 
pointed  towards  Mecca  and  was  a  most  agreeable  praying-place 
for  the  holy  man.  On  my  arrival,  after  first  having  taken  a 
bath  in  the  Nile,  I  sat  there  the  rest  oi  the  day,  tasting  the 
luxury  of  coolness  and  shade,  and  steeping  my  eyes  in  the  balm 
of  refreshing  colors.  A  clump  of  some  twenty  date-trees  grew 
in  front  of  the  door,  throwing  over  us  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
leaves.  Fields  of  wheat  in  head,  waist-deep,  surrounded  the 
house,  insulating  it  in  a  sea  of  greenness,  over  which  I  saw  the 
hills  of  the  Desert,  no  longer  terrible,  but  soft  and  fair  and 
&r  as  clouds  smouldering  in  the  roseate  fires  of  an  Eastern 
sunrise. 

Yery  early  the  next  morning  the  Shekh  and  his  sons  and 
their  asses  were  in  readiness  to  accompany  me  to  Djebel  Berkel. 
We  walked  down  between  the  Shekh's  gardens  to  the  Nile, 
where  the  ferry-boat  was  waiting  to  convey  us  across.  I  was 
endianted  with  the  picture  which  the  shores  presented.  The 
air  was  filled  with  a  light,  silvery  vapor  (a  characteristic  of 
nultry  weather  in  Africa),  softening  the  dcq>,  rich  color  of  the- 
landsci^  The  eastern  bank  was  one  bower  of  palms,  stand- 
:ng  motionless,  in  perfect  groups,  above  die  long,  sloping  bankr 
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of  betns  in  UotWHo.  Sucli  grace  and  glory,  sooli  silenoe  and 
rqpoae,  I  ihoiighi  I  had  nerer  before  seen  in  the  T^etaUe 
worid.  Opposite,  the  rained  palaoes  of  die  old  Shygheean 
Kings  and  the  mnd  and  stone  hoyela  of  modern  Merawe  rose 
in  pictoresque  piles  above  the  ri?er  bank  and  bdow  the  red 
sandstone  blnfb  of  the  Nobian  Desert,  which  oTerinmg  Uiem 
and  poured  the  sand  throng  deep  rents  and  fissures  upon  their 
Tery  rooft.  The  mosque,  with  a  tall,  circular  minaret,  stood 
embowered  in  a  garden  of  date-palmS|  under  one  of  the  highest 
bln&  Up  the  river,  which  stretched  glittering  into  the  dm- 
tanoe,  the  forest  of  trees  shut  out  the  view  of  the  Desert,  ex- 
cept Djebel  Berkel,  which  stood  high  and  grand  above  them, 
the  morning  painting  its  sur£M)e  widi  red  lights  and  purple 
shadows.  Over  the  misty  horison  of  the  river  rose  a  mn^ 
conical  peak,  far  away.  The  sky  was  a  pale,  sleepy  blue,  and 
all  that  I  saw  seemed  beautiful  dream-pictures— eveiy  where 
grace,  beauty,  splendor  of  coloring,  ste^)ed  in  Elysian  repose. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  glory  of  that  passage  across  the 
river.    It  paid  me  for  all  tiie  hardships  of  the  Desert. 

When  we  toudied  the  other  shore  and  mounted  the  little 
donkeys  we  had  taken  across  with  us,  die  ideal  diaraoter  of 
die  scene  disappeared,  but  left  a  reality  picturesque  and  poetic 
enou^  The  beasts  were  without  bridles,  and  were  antj  fur- 
nished  with  small  wooden  saddles,  widiout  girths  or  stirrups. 
One  was  obliged  to  keep  his  poise,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the 
donkey,  who,  however,  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  strik- 
ing the  side  of  his  neck.  We  rode  under  a  cluster  of  ruined 
stone  buildings,  one  of  which  occupied  considerable  space,  ris- 
ing pylon-like,  to  die  height  of  thirty  feet  The  Shekh  in* 
formed  me  that  it  had  been  the  palace  of  a  Shygheean  king,  be 
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fone  die  Turks  got  poflflession  of  the  ootmtry.  It  was  mhxXLj 
dilapidated)  bnt  a  few  Arab  families  were  living  in  the  ston4 
dwellings  which  surround  it.  These  clusters  of  shattered 
buildings  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  riyer,  and  ars 
all  now  known  as  Merawe.  Our  road  led  between  fields  of 
ripening  wheat,  rolling  in  green  billows  before  the  breese,  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other,  not  more  than  three  yards  distant, 
the  naked  sandstone  walls  of  the  Desert,  where  a  blade  of  grass 
nerer  grew.  Oyer  the  wheat,  along  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  rose 
a  long  forest  of  palms,  so  thickly  ranged  that  the  eye  could 
■oaroely  penetrate  their  dense,  cool  shade ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  glaring  sand-hills  showed  their  burning  shoulders 
aboye  the  blu&  It  was  a  most  yiolent  contrast,  and  yet, 
withal,  there  was  a  certain  harmony  in  these  opposite  features. 
A  remaikably  fat  man,  riding  on  a  donkey,  met  ua  The 
Shekh  compared  him  to  a  hippopotamus,  and  said  that  his  hi 
came  from  eating  mutton  and  drinking  om  biUnl  day  and  night. 
At  the  end  of  the  town  we  came  to  a  sort  of  guardhouse, 
shaded  by  two  sycamores.  A  single  soldier  was  in  attendance, 
and  a^^Mrently  tired  of  haying  noUiing  to  do,  as  he  immediate- 
ly caught  his  donkey  and  rode  with  us  to  Djebel  BerkeL 

We  now  approached  the  mountain,  which  is  between  three 
and  four  miles  from  the  town.  It  rises  from  out  the  sands  of 
the  Nubian  Desert,  to  the  height  of  fiye  hundred  feet,  present- 
ing a  front  completely  perpendicular  towards  the  riyer.  It  ii 
inaccessible  (m  all  sides  except  the  north,  which  in  one  place 
has  an  inclination  of  45^.  Its  scarred  and  shattered  walls  of 
naked  standstone  stand  up  stem  and  sublime  in  the  midst  of 
the  hot  and  languid  landscape.  As  we  approached,  a  group  of 
pyramids  appeared  on  the  brow  of  a  sand-hill  to  the  left,  and  I 
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diaoemed  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  aereral  isolated  pillan^ 
the  stone-piles  of  mined  pylons,  and  other  remains  of  temples. 
The  first  we  reached  was  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
monntain.  Amid  hei^  of  sandstone  blocks  and  disjointed 
segments  of  pillars,  five  oolamns  of  an  exceedingly  old  form 
still  point  out  the  court  of  a  temple,  whose  adyta  are  hewn 
within  in  the  mountain.  They  are  not  more  than  ten  feet 
high  and  three  in  diameter,  ciroolar,  and  without  capital  or 
abacus,  unless  a  larger  block,  rudely  sculptured  with  the  out- 
lines of  a  Typhon-head,  may  be  considered  as  such.  The 
doorway  is  hurled  down  and  defaced,  but  the  cartouches  of 
kings  may  still  be  traced  on  the  fragments.  There  are  three 
chambers  in  the  rock,  the  wails  of  which  are  covered  with 
sculptures,  for  the  most  part  representing,  the  Egyptian  diyini- 
ties.  The  temple  was  probably  dedicated  to  Typhon,  or  the 
Evil  Principle,  as  one  of  the  columns  is  still  f^ed  with  a 
caryatid  of  the  short,  plump,  big-mouthed  and  bat-eared  figure, 
which  elsewhere  represents  him.  Over  the  entrance  is  the 
sacred  winged  globe,  and  the  ceiling  shows  the  marks  of  bril- 
liant coloring.  The  temple  is  not  remarkable  for  its  ardiiteo- 
ture,  and  can  only  be  interesting  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  It  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  general  style  to  the 
Temple-palace  of  Goomeh,  at  Thebes. 

The  eastem  base  of  the  mountain,  which  fronts  the  Nile, 
is  strewn  with  hewn  blocks,  fragments  of  capitals,  inmiense 
masses  of  dark  bluish-gray  granite,  and  other  remains,  which 
prove  that  a  large  and  magnificent  temple  once  stood  there 
The  excavations  made  by  Lepsius  and  others  have  uncovered 
the  substructions  sufficiently  to  show  the  general  plan  of  two 
buildings.     The  main  temple  was  at  the  nor^- eastem  comer 
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of  the  moontain,  under  the  highest  point  of  ita  peipendicolai 
erags.  The  remains  of  its  small  propylons  stand  in  advanoo, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  rock,  going  towards  which, 
you  dimb  the  mound  formed  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  pylon,  at 
die  foot  of  which  are  two  colossal  ram-headed  sphinxes  of  blue 
granite,  buried  to  their  necks  in  the  sand.  Beyond  this  is  a 
portico  and  pillared  court,  followed  by  other  courts  and  laby- 
rinths of  chambers.  Several  large  blocks  of  granite,  all  more 
or  less  broken  and  de&ced,  lie  on  the  surface  or  half  quarried 
from  the  rubbish.  They  are  very  finely  polished  and  contain 
figures  of  kings,  eridently  arranged  in  genealogical  order,  each 
accompanied  with  his  name.  The  shekh  had  a  great  deal  to 
tell  me  of  die  Franks,  who  dug  up  all  the  place,  and  set  the 
people  to  work  at  hauling  away  the  lions  and  rams,  which  diey 
carried  off  in  ships.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  celebrated  pedes- 
tal ;  it  has  probably  become  the  spoil  of  Lepsius. 

While  taking  a  sketch  of  the  mountain  from  the  eastern 
side,  I  found  the  heat  almost  insupportable.  The  shekh  look- 
ed oyer  my  shoulder  all  the  time,  and  at  the  end  pronounced 
it  temam — "  perfect.''  I  then  proposed  climbing  die  moun- 
tain, as  he  had  said  one  could  see  the  whole  world  from  the 
top.  He  was  bound  to  go  with  me  wherever  I  went,  but  shrank 
from  climbing  El  Berkel.  It  would  require  two  hours,  he 
said,  to  go  up.  After  eating  a  slice  of  watermelon  in  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  pillars,  I  took  off  my  jacket  and  started 
alone,  and  very  soon  he  was  at  my  side,  panting  and  sweating 
with  the  exertion.  We  began  at  the  point  most  easy  of  ascent, 
vet  found  it  toilsome  enough.  After  passing  the  loose  frag- 
ments whidi  lie  scattered  around  the  base,  we  came  upon  a 
steep  sbpe  of  sliding  sand  and  stones,  blown  from  the  desert 
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We  MUdk  in  tibia  netrlj  to  the  kneee,  and  did  beekward  ftt  eaob 
step  at  least  half  as  fur  as  we  had  stepped  forward.  We  were 
obliged  to  reet  eyery  three  or  four  steps,  and  take  breath, 
moistening  the  sand  meanwhile  with  a  rain  of  sweat-drt^s. 
*^  Sorely  there  is  no  other  moimtain  in  the  world  so  high  as 
this,'^  said  the  ihekh,  and  I  was  ready  to  agree  with  him.  At 
last  wc  readied  the  top,a  nearly  lerel  space  of  about  ten  acrea 
There  was  a  pleasant  breeae  here,  bat  the  Ethiopian  world 
below  was  dosing  in  an  atmo^here  of  bine  heat.  There  was 
too  miMsh  yn^poT  in  the  air  to  see  the  furthest  olijects  distinetly, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Noori,  farther  op  the  riyer,  oa  its  eastern 
bank,  were  not  visible.  The  Nile  lay  carved  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture  like  a  flood  of  molten  glass,  on  either  side  its 
palmy  <<  knots  of  paradise,*^  then  the  wheat  fields,  lying  like 
slabs  of  emerald  agaunt  the  tawny  sands,  that  rolled  in  hot 
drifts  and  waves  and  long  ridgy  swells  to  the  horiaon  north  and 
south,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  jagged  porphyry  peaks. 
Before  me,  to  the  soath-east,  were  the  ragged  hills  of  the 
Beyooda;  behind  me,  to  the  north  and  west,  the  baming  wil- 
derness of  the  Great  Nabian  Desert. 

As  I  soaj^t  for  my  glass,  to  see  the  view  more  distinctly, 
I  became  aware  that  I  had  lost  my  pocket-book  on  the  way  tqx 
As  it  contained  some  money  and  all  my  keys,  I  was  not  a 
Little  tronbled,  and  mentioned  my  loss  to  Shekh  Mohammed. 
We  immediately  retamed  in  search  of  it,  sliding  down  the 
sand  and  feeling  with  oar  hands  and  feet  therein.  We  had 
made  more  than  half  the  descent,  and  I  began  to  consider  the 
search  hopeless,  when  the  shekh,  who  was  a  little  in  advanoe, 
cried  oat:  <<  0  Sidil  Ood  be  praisedl  God  be  praisedl"  He 
saw  the  comer  sticking  oat  of  the  sand,  took  it  ap,  kissed  i«, 
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Mid  kid  it  on  (me  eye,  iriiile  he  knelt  with  his  old  head  turned 
npi  thftt  I  mi^t  take  it  o£  I  tied  it  eeoorelj  in  a  oomer  of  mj 
shawl  and  we  slid  to  the  bottom,  where  we  found  Aohmet  and 
the  young  ahekha  in  the  shade  of  a  hnge  projecting  eliff,  with 
breakfut  spread  oat  on  the  sand. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  only  the  pyramids  remained  to  be 
seen  on  that  side  of  the  river.  The  main  group  is  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  mountain,  on  the  ridge  of  a  sand-hilL 
There  are  six  pyramids,  nearly  entire,  and  the  foundations  of 
others.  They  are  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  real 
Meroe,  each  haying  a  small  exterior  chamber  on  the  eastern 
side.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  built  of  sandstone  blocks,  only 
fflled  at  the  comers,  which  are  coyered  with  a  hem  or  mould- 
ing; the  sides  of  two  of  them  are  convex.  On  all  of  them  the 
last  eight  or  ten  courses  next  the  top  have  been  smoothed  to 
follow  tibe  slope  of  the  side.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
finish  them  all  in  this  manner.  One  of  them  has  also  the  cor- 
ner moulding  rounded,  so  as  to  form  a  scroll,  like  that  on  the 
cornice  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  t^nples.  They  are  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  in  heii^t,  with  very  narrow  bases.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  connectmg  link  between  the 
pyramid  and  the  obelisk.  Nearer  the  river  is  an  older  pyra- 
mid, thou^  no  regular  courses  of  stone  are  to  be  seen  any 
bnger.  Theee  sepuldiral  remains,  however,  are  much  inferior 
to  those  of  Merod. 

The  oldest  names  found  at  Ni^ta  are  those  of  Amenoph 
m.  and  Bemeees  IL  (1680  B.  0.  and  1400  B.  0.)  both  of 
whom  subjected  Nubia  to  their  rule.  The  remains  of  Ethi- 
opian art,  however,  go  no  further  than  King  Tirkaka,  780  B. 
0. — ^the  Ethiopian  monarch,  who,  in  the  time  of  Heaekiah, 
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nuurdied  into  Palesfciiie  to  meet  Sennadierib,  King  of  Aa&jim^ 
Ni^paU,  therefore,  ooeapies  an  intermediate  place  in  history 
between  Thebes  and  Meroe,  showing  the  gradual  southward 
iwogress  of  Bgjptian  art  and  ciTilisation.  It  is  a  carious  fact 
that  the  old  religion  of  Egypt  should  have  been  here  met  fisoe 
to  hoe,  and  orerthrown,  by  Ohristianity,  which,  starting  in  the 
mountains  of  Abjssinia,  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile  north- 
ward. In  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  Ethiopia  and  Nubia 
were  converted  to  Christianity  and  remained  thus  until  tiie 
fourteenth  century,  when  they  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  IslanL 

We  rode  back  to  the  town  on  our  uneasy  donkey  saddlesi 
As  I  wanted  small  money,  tiie  shekh  proposed  my  calling  on 
Achmedar  Kashif,  the  Oovemor  of  Merawe  and  Ambukol,  and 
asking  him  to  change  me  some  medjids.  We  accordingly  rode 
under  the  imposing  stone  piles  of  the  old  kings  to  the  residence 
of  the  Kashif,  a  two-story  mud  house  with  a  portico  in  front, 
covered  with  matting.  It  was  the  day  for  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  to  pay  their  ivlb^  or  tax,  and  some  of  his 
officers  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  shade,  settling  tlus 
business  with  a  crowd  of  Arabs.  I  went  up  stairs  to  the 
divan,  and  found  the  Kashif  rolling  himself  in  his  shawl  for 
dinner,  which  his  slaves  had  just  brought  up.  He  received 
me  cordially,  and  I  took  my  seat  beside  him  on  the  floor  and 
di{q[»ed  my  fingers  into  the  various  dishes.  There  was  a  pan 
of  baked  fish,  which  was  excellent,  after  which  came  a  tray  of 
scarlet  watermelon  slices,  coflfee,  pipes,  and  lastly  a  cup  of  hot 
sugar  syrup.  He  readUy  promised  to  change  me  the  money, 
and  afterwards  accepted  my  invitation  to  dinner. 

I  stayed  an  hour  longer,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witoeas* 
ing  some  remarkable  scenes.     A  woman  came  in  to  complain 
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of  her  hnsbftiicl,  irtio  had  married  another  woman,  leaving  het 
with  one  diild.  She  had  a  cow  of  her  own,  which  he  had 
forcihlj  taken  and  given  to  his  new  wife.  The  Kashif  listen- 
ed to  her  story,  and  then  detaching  his  seal  from  his  button- 
hole, gave  it  to  an  attendant,  as  a  summons  which  the  delin- 
quent dare  not  disobey.  A  company  of  men  afterwards  came 
to  adjust  some  dispute  about  a  water-milL  They  spoke  so  fast 
and  in  such  a  violent  and  excited  manner,  that  I  could  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  quarrel;  but  the  group  they 
made  was  most  remarkable.  They  leaned  forward  wii^  flash- 
ing teeth  and  eyes,  holding  the  folds  of  their  long  mantles  with 
one  hand,  while  they  dashed  and  hurled  the  other  in  the  air, 
in  the  violence  of  their  contention.  One  would  suppose  that 
they  must  all  perish  the  next  instant  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tioa  The  Elashif  was  calmness  itself  all  the  while,  and  after 
getting  the  particulars — a  feat  which  I  considered  marvellous — 
quietly  gave  his  decision.  Some  of  the  party  protested  against 
it,  whereupon  he  listened  attentively,  but,  finding  no  reason  to 
diange  his  judgment,  repeated  it.  Still  the  Arabs  screamed 
and  gesticulated.  He  ejaculated  imAee  !  ("  get  away ! '')  in  a 
thundering  tone,  dealt  the  nearest  ones  a  vigorous  blow  with 
his  fist,  and  speedily  cleared  the  divan.  The  Eashif  offered 
to  engage  camds  and  a  guide  for  New  Dongola,  in  case  I  chose 
to  go  by  the  Nul»an  Desert — a  journey  of  three  or  four  days, 
throng  a  terrible  waste  of  sand  and  rocks,  without  grass  or 
water.  The  route  being  new,  had  some  attractions,  but  I 
afterwards  decided  to  adhere  to  my  original  plan  of  following 
the  course  of  the  river  to  Ambukol  and  Old  Dcmgola. 

I  made  preparations  for  giving  the  Kashif  a  handsome 
dinner.     I  had  mutton  and  fowls,  and  Achmet  procured  eggSi 
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mOk  and  fegeUMei,  and  set  his  idiole  ayaiUUe  tond  to  wor¥ 
Meanwhile  the  Aekh  and  I  sat  on  the  diran  outside  Uie  deoF) 
and  exchanged  oompliments.  He  sold  me  a  sword  from 
Bonioa,  which  he  had  porohased  from  an  Arab  merchant  who 
had  worn  it  to  Mecca.  He  told  me  he  considered  me  as  his 
two  ^es,  and  would  ghre  me  one  of  his  sons,  if  I  desired 
Then  he  rendered  me  an  account  of  his  family,  occasionallj 
pointing  out  the  members  thereof,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro 
among  the  pafans.  He  asked  me  how  many  chOdren  I  had,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  confbss  myself  wholly  his  infmior  in  ^is 
respect  ''  €k>d  grant,^'  said  he,  '<  that  when  you  go  back  to 
your  own  country,  you  may  haTC  many  sons,  just  like  that 
one,^  pointii^  to  a  naked  Gupidon  of  four  years  old,  of  a  rich 
diocolate-lntmn  color.  '<  God  grant  it,"  I  was  obliged  to 
reply,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  Arab  politeness,  but  I  moi^ 
tally  gaye  the  words  the  significance  of  "Ood  forbid  it!" 
The  shekh,  who  was  actually  quite  ^miliar  with  the  ruins  in 
Ethiopia,  and  an  ejosdlent  guide  to  them,  informed  me  l^iat 
they  were  lour  thousand  years  old;  that  the  country  was  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  the  English,  but  afterwards  the 
Arabs  drove  them  out  This  corresponds  with  an  idea  yeiy 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  that  the  temples  were  built  by  the  fbre- 
finthers  of  the  Frank  travellers,  who  once  lived  there,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  Franks  make  a  haclj\  or  {olgrimage  to 
see  them.  I  related  to  the  shekh  the  history  of  the  warlike 
Queoi  Oandace,  who  once  lived  there,  in  her  ci^tal  of  Napata, 
and  he  was  so  much  interested  in  the  story  that  he  wrote  it 
down,  transforming  her  name  into  Kandati^.  Some  later 
traveler  will  be  surprised  to  find  a  tradition  of  the  aforesaid 
queen,  no  doubt  with  many  grotesque  embellishments,  told  bin 
on  the  site  of  her  capital 
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Diimer  was  ready  at  smiset,  the  appointed  time,  but  the 
Kashif  did  not  oome.  I  waited  one  hour,  two  hoars ;  still  he 
same  not.  Thereupon  I  invited  Achmet  and  the  shekh,  and 
we  made  an  ezeellent  dinner  in  Turkish  style.  It  was  just 
over,  and  I  was  stretched  out  without  jacket  or  tarboosh,  en* 
joying  my  pipe,  when  we  heard  the  ferrymen  singing  on  the 
river  below,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Kashif  appeared  at  the 
door.  He  apologised,  saying  he  had  been  occupied  in  his 
divan.  I  had  dinner  served  again,  and  tasted  the  dishes  to 
encourage  him,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
keq»  his  appetite  so  long,  and  had  dined  also.  Still,  he  ate 
enough  to  satisfy  me  that  he  relished  my  dishes,  and  after- 
wards drank  a  sherbet  of  sugar  and  vinegar  with  great  gusto. 
He  had  three  or  four  attendants,  and  with  him  came  a  Berber 
merchant,  who  had  lately  been  in  Khartoum.  I  produced  my 
sketch-book  and  maps,  and  astonished  the  company  for  three 
hours.  I  happened  to  have  a  book  of  Shaksperean  views, 
which  I  had  purchased  in  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  picture  of 
Shakqpere  gave  the  Kashif  and  shekh  great  delight,  and  the 
former  considered  the  hovel  in  which  the  poet  was  bom,  '^  very 
grand.''  The  church  in  Stratford  they  thought  a  marvellous 
building,  and  the  merchant  confessed  that  it  was  greater  than 
Lattif  Pasha's  palace  in  Khartoum,  which  he  had  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  building  in  the  world. 

The  next  morning  the  shekh  proposed  going  with  me  to 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  half  an  hour  distant,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  &e  river ;  the  place,  he  said,  where  the  people  found 
the  little  images,  agates  and  scarabei,  which  they  brought  to 
me  in  great  quantities.  After  walking  a  mile  and  a  half  over 
the  sands,  which  have  here  crowded  the  vegetation  to  the  very 
19 
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wttter'B  edge,  we  oame  to  a  broad  moand  of  sUhmb,  broken 
InriokB  and  pottery,  with  a  foondation  waU  of  Iieavy  limeatoBe 
blocks,  along  the  weetem  dda  There  were  traces  of  doors 
and  nidies,  and  on  the  Bummit  of  the  mound  the  pedestals  of 
oolnmns  umilar  to  thoee  of  Bl  BeikeL  From  UMa  pbee  eom- 
meooed  a  waste  of  rains,  extending  for  nearly  two  miles  to- 
wards ihe  north-west,  while  the  breadth,  firom  east  to  west, 
was  aboat  eqnaL  For  the  most  port,  the  bmHaigs  were  en- 
tird^  concealed  by  the  sand,  which  was  filled  with  fragmenita 
of  pottery  and  glass,  and  with  shining  pebbks  of  jasper,  agate 
and  chalcedony.  Half  a  mife  farther,  we  siradk  on  anoUier 
moond,  of  greater  extent,  thoo^  the  boildingB  were  entii^ 
level  with  the  eartL  The  foondations  of  i»llairs  wero  abon:- 
dant,  and  fragments  of  circular  limestone  blocks  lay  crumbling 
to  pieces  in  the  rubbish.  The  most  intwestiBg  object  was  a 
mutilated  figure  of  Uue  granite,  of  whidi  only  a  huge  pair  eC 
wings  could  be  reoogniied.  The  shekh  sud  that  all  the  Frtoik 
trayellers  who  came  there  bndce  off  a  piece  and  cfunried  it  away 
with  them.  I  did  not  follow  their  exmnple.  Towards  the 
rirer  were  many  remains  of  crude  brick  walls,  and  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  pieces  of  exodlent  hard-burnt  bricks.  The 
sand  evidently  conceals  many  interesting  objeota  I  saw  is 
one  place,  where  it  had  fiillen  ia,  Hke  entrant  to  a  diamber, 
wholly  below  the  Bur&ce.  The  Arabs  were  at  woik  in  various 
parts  of  the  plain,  digging  up  the  sand,  which  they  filled  in 
baskets  and  carried  away  on  donkeys.  The  sheldi  said  it  cod* 
tained  salt,  and  was  very  good  to  make  wheat  grow,  whence  I 
inferred  that  the  earth  is  nitrous.  We  walked  for  an  holir  or 
two  over  the  ruins,  finding  everywhere  the  evidence  that  a 
large  capital  had  onee  stood  on  the  spol    The  bits  of  water 
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fuB  -which  we  pieked  up  were  fireqnentlj  painted  and  glased 
with  miieh  skilL  The  soil  was  in  many  pkMses  wholly  eompos- 
ed  of  the  debris  of  the  former  dwellings.  This  was,  without 
doubt,  the  aaeient  Napata,  of  whkh  I>|ebd  Berkel  was  only 
the  neopopolis.  Napata  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatert 
mties  of  Andent  Africa,  after  Thebes,  Memphis  and  Oarthage. 
I  leh  a  peenliar  interest  in  wandering  over  the  site  of  thai 
haIf«fbrgotton  capital,  whereof  the  ancient  historians  knew  liV* 
tie  man  than  we.  That  so  little  is  said  by  than  in  relation  to 
It  is  somewhat  surprinng,  notwithstanding  its  distanoe  from 
the  Boman  frontier. 

In  the  afternoon,  Aohmet,  with  great  ezertioii,  backed  by 
all  the  influence  oi  the  Kashif,  suoeeeded  in  obtaining  ton  pias- 
tree  worth  of  bread.  The  latter  suit  me  the  shekh  of  the 
eamds,  who  furushed  me  with  three  animals  and  three  men, 
to  Wadi  Hal£i,  at  nioety-fiye  piastres  i^^oeoe.  They  were  to 
accompany  my  caravan  to  Ambukol,  on  the  Dongdeee  frontiei^ 
where  the  camds  from  Khartoum  were  to  be  disdbarged.  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  talking  with  the  shekh  on  religious 
matters.  He  gave  me  the  history  of  Ohrist,  in  r^nm  (oat 
which  I  related  to  him  that  of  the  Soul  of  Mahomet,  from  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousaad  years  before  the  Greatiott  of  the 
World,  until  his  iMrth,  aoeordiBg  te  the  Arab  Ohronicles 
This  <pite  overcame  him.  He  seised  my  hand  and  kissed  it 
with  fervor,  acknowledgmg  me  as  tJie  more  holy  man  of  the 
two.  He  said  be  had  read  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  Psahns  of 
David  and  the  OoqMl  of  Christ,  but  liked  David  best,  whose 
words  flowed  like  the  sound  of  the  irutnorra,  or  Arab  flute. 
To  iUnstrate  it^  he  chanted  one  of  the  Psahns  in  a  series  of  not 
umnurieal  eadeoees.    He  then  undertook  to  repeat  the  nin^* 
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MnbaieB  of  God,  and  thoo^t  he  soooeeded,  but  I  noHoed 
that  several  of  the  epithets  were  r^>eated  more  than  onoe. 

The  n<nrth  wind  inoreaaed  during  ilie  aftemocm,  and  towards 
night  blew  a  t^  gale.  The  sand  eame  in  throng  the  door 
in  saeh  quantities  that  I  was  obliged  to  move  my  bed  to  a 
more  sheltered  part  of  my  hoose.  Nnmbers  of  hnge  Maok 
beeike,  as  hard  and  heavy  as  grape-diot,  w^e  dislodged  from 
their  holes  and  dropped  around  me  with  saeh  lond  raps  that  I 
was  searody  able  to  sle^  The  sky  was  dnll  and  dark,  hardly 
a  star  to  be  seen,  and  the  wind  roared  in  the  palms  lilce  a 
Norember  gale  let  loose  among  the  boughs  of  a  Northern 
forest  It  was  a  grand  roar,  drowning  the  sharp  mstle  of  the 
leaves  irtien  li^tly  stirredi  and  roeked  my  fancies  as  glorious- 
ly as  the  pine.  In  another  oomtry  than  Africa,  I  should  have 
predicted  rain,  hail,  equinoctial  st^nrms,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  but  there  I  went  to  sleep  with  a  positive  certainty  of 
sunshine  on  the  morrow. 

I  was  up  at  dawn,  and  had  Inoakfut  by  sunrise;  neverthe- 
less, we  were  obliged  to  wut  a  long  while  for  the  camels,  or 
rather  the  pestiferous  E^ababish  who  went  after  them.  The 
new  men  and  camels  were  in  readiness,  as  the  camel-shekh 
came  over  the  river  to  see  that  all  was  ri^^  The  E^ashif  sent 
me  a  fine  black  ram,  as  provision  for  the  journey.  Finally, 
towards  eight  o'clock,  every  thing  was  in  ofrdar  and  my  cara- 
van began  to  moTC.  I  Mi  real  regret  at  leaving  the  pleasant 
spot,  especially  the  beautiful  bower  of  pahns  at  the  door  of  my 
house.  When  my  effects  had  beodiaLken  out,  tiie  shekh  called 
his  eldest  son  Saad,  his  wih  Fatima,  and  their  two  young  sons, 
to  make  their  salaams.  They  all  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  then 
gave  the  old  man  and  Saad  my  backsheesh  for  their  services. 
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The  shekh  took  the  two  gold  medjids  readily,  without  any 
hypocritical  show  of  reluctance,  and  lifted  my  hand  to  his  lips 
and  forehead.  When  all  was  ready,  he  repeated  the  Fathaj 
or  opening  paragraph  of  the  Koran,  as  each  camel  rose  from 
its  knees,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessing  of  Allah  upon  our 
journey.  He  then  took  me  in  his  arms,  kissed  both  my  cheeks, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stood  showering  pious  phrases  after 
me,  till  I  was  out  of  hearing.  With  no  more  vanity  or  self- 
ishness than  is  natural  to  an  Arab,  Shekh  Mohammed  Abd 
e'-Sjebil  had  many  exoellent  qualities,  and  there  are  few  of 
my  Central  Afirican  aequaintanoes  whom  I  would  rather  see 
again. 
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OHAPTBE    XXXIV. 

OLD   DOVQOLA   AKD   KEW   DONQOLA. 

AppeamiM  of  Um  Oofontry— Kortt— Tbe  Town  cf  AmtNikol— TIm  Oa»y«a  reoifiiK 
lied— A  Fiery  Bide— W«  mxt  Edabbe— An  lUiimiiiAtad  Luidictpe— A  T«niM«i| 
— NaUftn  Agrlealtare— Old  DongoU— The  Palioe-MoaqiM  of  the  Nabbn  Klnc^— A 
pMMffmmaofDeeoUtioD— TheOkl  City— Nabbn  Gntltade— Anotber  Sand-Stomi 
—A  Dreary  Joomey— The  Approach  ta  Handak— A  Hooee  of  DoobtAil  Obaraeter— 
The  Inmatee— Joam^  to  EI  Ordee  (New  Doofola)— Kboonbid  Bey— AppeanoMa 
of  the  Town. 

I  LEFT  Abd6m  on  the  morning  of  Febrnary  twentieih.  Oui 
road  lay  southward,  along  the  edge  of  the  wheat-fields,  oyer 
whose  waves  we  saw  the  island-like  groups  of  palms  at  a  little 
distance.  For  several  miles  the  bank  of  the  river  was  covered 
with  a  continuous  string  of  villages.  After  skirting  this  glori 
ous  garden  land  for  two  hours,  we  crossed  a  sandy  tract,  over- 
grown with  the  poisonous  euphorbia,  to  avoid  a  curve  in  the 
river.  During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  we  travelled  along 
the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
it,  obliging  my  camels  to  stumble  clumsily  over  the  raised 
trenches  which  carried  water  from  the  river  to  the  distant  parts 
of  the  fields.  Large,  ruined  forts  of  unbumt  brick,  exceeding- 
ly picturesque  at  a  distance,  stood  at  intervals  between  the 
desert  and  the  harvest-land. 
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The  next  morning  was  hot  and  sultry,  with  not  a  breath  of 
ur  stirring.  I  rose  at  dawn  and  walked  ahead  for  two  hoars, 
through  thickets  of  euphorbia  higher  than  mj  head,  and  over 
patches  of  stroi^,  dark-green  grass.  The  sdkias  were  groan- 
ing all  along  the  shore,  and  the  people  eyery  where  at  work  in 
the  fields.  The  wheat  was  in  various  stages  of  growth,  ^m 
the  first  thick  green  of  the  young  blades  to  the  full  head. 
Barley  was  turmng  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  dookhn,  the  heads 
of  which  had  already  been  gathered,  stood  brown  and  dry. 
Djebel  Deeka,  on  my  right,  rose  bold  and  fcur  above  the  lines 
of  palms,  and  i^owed  a  picturesque  glen  winding  in  between 
its  black-purple  peaks.  It  was  a  fine  feature  of  the  landscape, 
which  would  have  been  almost  too  soft  and  lovely  without  it. 

Before  nine  o'clock  we  passed  the  large  town  of  Korti, 
which,  however,  is  rather  a  duster  of  small  towns,  scattered 
along  between  the  wheat^elds  and  the  river.  Some  of  the 
liouses  were  large  and  massive,  and  with  their  blank  walls 
and  block-like  groups,  over  which  the  doum-tree  spread  its 
avoh  and  the  date^lm  hung  its  fbathery  crown,  made  fine 
African  pictures— admirable  types  of  the  scenery  along  the 
Nubian  Nik.  Beyond  the  town  we  came  upon  a  hot,  dusfy 
plain,  i^rinkled  with  stunted  euphorbia,  over  which  I  could  see 
ihe  point  where  the  Nile  turns  westward.  Towards  noon  we 
reached  the  town  of  Ambukol,  which  I  found  to  be  a  large 
agglomeration  of  mud  and  human  beings,  on  the  sand-hilk,  a 
^parter  of  a  mUe  from  the  river.  An  extensive  pile  of  mud  in 
tiie  centre  denoted  a  fortress  or  government  station  of  some 
•cnrt.  There  were  a  few  lasy  Arabs  sitting  on  the  ground,  <« 
the  shady  side  of  the  walls,  and  some  women  going  back  and 
fbrth  with  water-jars,  but  otherwise,  for  all  the  life  it  present* 
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edy  the  place  might  hare  been  deserted.  The  pe<^le  we  met 
saluted  me  with  modi  respect,  and  those  who  were  seated  rose 
and  remained  standing  until  I  had  passed.  I  did  not  oiter 
the  town,  but  made  direct  for  a  great  acacia  tree  near  its  west- 
em  end.  The  nine  camels  and  nine  men  of  my  caravan  all 
rested  under  the  shade,  and  there  was  room  for  as  many  m<Mre. 
A  number  of  Arabs  looked  on  from  a  distanee,  or  hailed  mj 
camel -men,  to  satisfy  tiieir  curiosity  r^arding  me,  but  no  one 
came  near  or  annoyed  us  in  any  way.  I  took  breakfiist  leisure- 
ly on  my  carpet,  drank  half  a  gourd  of  mareesa,  and  had  still 
an  hour  to  wait,  before  ibe  new  camels  were  laden.  The 
Kababish,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Elhartoum,  wanted  a 
certificate,  so  I  certified  that  Said  was  a  good  camel-man  and 
Mohammed  worthless  as  a  guide.  They  then  drank  a  parting 
jar  of  mareesa,  and  we  went  frt>m  under  the  cool  acacia  into 
tibe  glare  of  the  fierce  sun.  Our  road  all  the  afternoon  was 
in  the  Desert,  and  we  were  obliged  to  endure  a  most  intense 
and  sultry  heat. 

The  next  day  I  travelled  westward  over  long  akahaSf  <Hr 
reaches  of  the  Desert,  coT^ed  with  clumps  of  thorns,  nebbuk 
and  the  jasmine  tree.  The  long  mountain  on  the  opposite 
bank  was  painted  in  rosy  light  against  the  sky,  as  if  touched 
with  the  beams  of  a  perpetual  sunrise.  My  eyes  always  turn- 
ed to  it  with  a  sense  of  refrediment,  after  the  weary  glare  of 
the  sand.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  brisk  wind  from  the 
north-east,  but  towards  noon  it  veered  to  the  south-west,  and 
then  to  the  south,  continuing  to  blow  all  day  with  great 
force.  As  I  rode  westward  throu^  the  hot  hours  of  the 
afternoon,  it  played  against  my  face  like  a  sheet  oi  flame. 
The  sky    became  obscured    with  a  dull,  bluish  haie,  and 
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the  sands  of  the  Beyooda,  on  mj  left,  glimmered  white  and 
dim,  as  if  swept  by  the  blast  of  a  furnace.  There  were  occa- 
sional gusts  Uiat  made  the  flesh  shrink  as  if  touched  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  bear  the  wind  full  on  my 
fM)e.  One  who  has  never  felt  it,  cannot  conceive  the  withering 
eflfoct  of  such  a  heat.  The  earth  seems  swept  with  the  first 
fires  of  that  confiagration  beneath  which  the  heavens  will 
shrivel  up  as  a  scroll,  and  you  instinctively  wonder  to  see  the 
palms  standing  green  and  unsinged.  My  camel-men  crept 
behind  the  camels  to  get  away  from  it,  and  Achmet  and  Ali 
muffled  up  their  faces  completely.  I  could  not  endure  the 
sultry  heat  occasioned  by  such  a  preparation,  and  so  rode  all 
day  with  my  head  in  the  fire. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  approadied  the 
Nile  again.  There  was  a  grove  of  sont  and  doum-trees  on  the 
bank,  surrounding  a  large  quadrangular  structure  of  clay,  with 
square  towers  at  the  comers.  Orave-yards  stretched  for  nearly 
a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  and  six  large,  dome-like 
heaps  of  clay  denoted  the  tombs  of  as  many  holy  men.  We 
next  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  large  village,  with  a  fort  and  a 
heavy  palace-like  building  of  mud.  Before  reaching  Edabbe, 
tibe  terminus  of  the  caravan  route  from  Kordofan,  the  same 
evening,  I  rode  completely  around  the  bend  of  the  Nile,  so 
that  my  dromedary's  head  was  at  last  turned  towards  Wadi 
Hal&.  I  was  hot,  tired,  and  out  of  temper,  but  a  gourd  of  cool 
water,  at  the  first  house  we  reached,  made  all  right  again. 
There  were  seven  vessels  in  the  river,  waiting  for  the  caravans. 
One  had  just  arrived  frt>m  Kordo&n,  and  the  packages  of  gum 
were  piled  up  along  the  shore.  We  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  sailors,  who  were  anxious  that  I  should  hire  their  ves* 
19* 
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ieli.  I  rode  pMt  the  town,  which  does  not  contain  more 
then  thirty  houees  in  all,  and  had  my  tent  pitohed  on  the  riyer 
hank. 

The  Nile  is  here  half  a  mile  broad,  and  a  h>ng  reaoh  of  his 
oarrent  is  yisiUe  to  the  norUi  and  sonth.  The  opposite  bank 
was  high  and  ste^,  lined  at  the  water's  edge  with  a  belt  of 
beans  and  Inpins,  bdiind  whidi  rose  a  line  of  palms,  and  still 
higher  the  hills  of  pale,  golden-hued  sand,  spotted  like  a  leop- 
ard's hide,  with  clamps  of  a  small  mimosa.  The  ground  was  & 
clear,  tawny  yellow,  but  the  q>ots  were  deep  emerald.  Below 
the  gorgeous  drapeiy  of  these  hills,  the  riyer  glittered  in  » 
dark,  purple-blue  sheet  The  col<mng  of  the  mid-Afinean  land- 
scapes is  truly  unparalleled.  To  me,  it  became  more  than  a 
simple  sense;  it  grew  to  be  an  af^tite.  When,  after  a  jour- 
ney in  the  Desert,  I  again  beheld  the  danling  green  palms  and 
wheat-fields  of  the  Nile^  I  imagined  that  there  was  a  positiye 
sensation  on  the  retina.  I  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  phyaicallj, 
the  colored  rays — beams  of  pure  emerald,  topai  and  amethys- 
tine lustre — as  they  struck  the  eye. 

At  Edabbe  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  a  terrible  pest, 
whidi  for  many  days  afterwards  occasioned  me  mudi  torment— 
a  small  black  fly,  as  yenomous  as  the  musquito,  and  much 
more  difficult  to  driye  away.  I  sat  during  the  eyening  with 
my  head,  neck  and  ears  dosdy  bound  up,  notwithstanding  the 
heat.  After  the  flies  left,  a  multitude  of  beetles,  moths,  wing- 
ed ants  and  other  nameless  creatures  came  in  their  place.  I 
sat  and  sweltered,  murmuring  for  the  wajbers  of  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  riyers  of  Damascus,  and  longing  for  a  glass  of  sherbet 
eooled  with  the  snows  of  Lebanon. 

We  were  up  with  the  first  glimmering  of  dawn.     The  sl^ 
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was  didl  and  hazy,  and  the  aim  came  up  like  a  shield  of  rusty 
oopper,  as  we  started.  Our  path  lay  through  the  midst  of 
the  cultivated  land,  sometimes  skirting  the  banks  of  th€ 
Nile,  and  sometimes  swcrrmg  off  to  the  belts  of  sont  and 
euphorbia  which  shut  out  the  sand.  The  sakias,  turned  by 
a  yoke  of  oxen  each,  were  in  motion  on  the  river,  and  the 
men  were  wading  throu^  the  squares  of  wheat,  cotton  and 
barley,  turning  the  water  into  them.  All  farming  processes, 
from  sowing  to  reaping,  were  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The 
cultivated  land  was  frequently  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  all  watered  from  the  river.  The  sakias  are  taxed  four 
hundred  and  sev^ty*five  piastres  each,  notwithstanding  the 
•um  fixed  by  Qovemment  m  only  three  hundred.  The  remain- 
der goes  into  the  private  treasuries  of  the  Governors.  For  this 
reason,  many  persons,  unable  to  pay  the  tax,  emigrate  into 
Kordofan  and  elsewhere.  This  may  account  for  the  frequent 
tracts  of  the  finest  soil  which  are  abandoned.  I  passed  many 
fine  fields,  given  up  to  the  halfeh  grass,  which  grew  most  rank 
and  abundant  My  dromedary  had  a  rare  time  of  it,  cropping 
the  juicy  bunches  as  he  went  along.  The  country  is  thickly 
settled,  and  our  road  was  animated  with  natives,  passing  back 

"  About  noon,  we  saw  in  advance,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  a  bold,  bluff  ridge,  crowned  with  a  large  square 
building.  This  the  people  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  location 
of  Old  Dongola.  As  we  approached  nearer,  a  long  line  of 
mud  buildings  appeared  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whose 
northern  slope  was  cumbered  with  ruins.  We  left  the  cara- 
van track  and  rode  down  to  the  ferry  place  at  the  river,  over  a 
long  stretch  of  abandoned  fields,  where  the  cotton  was  almost 
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choked  oat  with  grass,  aod  the  beans  and  lenUls  were  growiog 
wild  in  bunches.  After  my  tent  had  been  pitched  in  a  ootton- 
patch,  I  took  a  grateful  bath  in  ihe  river,  and  then  crossed  in 
the  ferry-boat  to  the  old  town.  The  hill  upon  which  it  is 
bailt  terminates  abruptly  in  a  precipice  of  red  sandstone  rook^ 
about  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  Four  enormous  fragments 
have  been  broken  off^  and  lie  as  they  fell,  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  A  steep  path  through  drifts  of  sliding  yellow  sand 
leads  around  the  clifb,  up  to  the  dwellings.  I  found  the 
ascent  laborious,  as  the  wind,  which  had  yeered  to  the  west^ 
was  as  hot  as  on  the  previous  day ;  but  a  boatman  and  one  of 
my  camel-men  seiied  a  hand  eadi  and  hauled  me  up  most  con^ 
veniently.  At  tiie  summit,  all  was  ruin ;  interminable  lines 
of  walls  broken  down,  and  streets  filled  up  with  sand.  I  went 
first  to  the  Kasr,  or  Palace,  which  stands  on  tiie  highest  part 
of  the  hilL  It  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  having  two  stories 
and  a  broad  ibundation  wall,  and  is  built  mostly  of  burnt 
brick  and  sandstone.  It  is  the  palace  of  the  former  Dongolese 
Kings,  and  a  more  imposing  building  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  place.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  arched  pas- 
sage, leading  down  to  some  subterranean  chambers,  which  I 
did  not  explore.  It  needed  something  more  than  the  assu- 
rance of  an  old  Nubian,  however,  to  convince  me  that  there  was 
an  underground  passage  from  this  place  to  Djebel  Berkd.  A 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps  ascended  to  the  second  story,  in 
which  are  many  chambers  and  passages.  The  walls  are  cover* 
ed  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  written  in  the  plaster  while  it  was 
yet  moist.  The  hall  of  audience  had  once  a  pavement  of 
marble,  several  blocks  of  which  still  remain,  and  the  ceiling  is 
^'supported  in  the  centre  by  three  shafts  of  granite,  taken  frotg 
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flome  old  Bgyptian  ruin.  The  floors  ure  ooTored  with  tiles  of 
burnt  brick,  but  the  palm4og8  whidi  support  them  haye  given 
away  in  many  plaoes,  rendering  one's  footing  insecure.  Be- 
hind the  hall  of  audience  is  a  passage,  with  a  nidie,  in  each 
side  of  which  is  also  an  ancient  pQlar  of  granite.  From  the 
tenor  of  one  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  it  appears  that  the 
building  was  originally  designed  for  a  mosque,  and  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  year  1317,  by  Saf-ed-deen  Abdallah,  after  a 
yiotory  over  the  infidels. 

I  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  which  is  flat  and  paved 
with  stones.  The  view  was  most  remarkable.  The  hei^^t 
on  which  Old  Dongola  is  built,  falls  off  on  all  sides,  inland  as 
well  as  towards  the  riyer,  so  that  to  the  east  one  overlooks  a 
wide  extent  of  desert — ^low  hiUs  of  red  sand,  stretching  away 
to  a  dim,  hot  horiion.  To  the  north,  the  hill  slopes  gradually 
to  the  Nile,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  old  buildings.  North- 
east, hardly  visible  throu^  the  sandy  haie,  rose  a  hi^,  isolat- 
ed peak,.with  something  like  a  tower  on  its  summit.  To  the 
south  and  east  the  dilapidated  city  covered  the  top  of  the  hiU 
—a  mass  of  ashy-gray  walls  of  mud  and  stone,  for  the  most 
part  roofless  and  broken  down,  while  the  doors,  courts  and 
alleys  between  them  were  half  choked  up  with  the  loose  sand 
Uown  in  from  the  Desert.  The  graveyards  of  the  fbrmer  in- 
habitants extended  for  more  than  a  nule  through  the  sand, 
over  the  dreary  hiUs  behind  the  town.  Among  tbem  were  a 
great  number  of  conical,  pointed  structures  of  clay  and  stoneS| 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height  The  camel-men  said 
they  were  the  tombs  of  rosaool — prophets,  or  holy  men.  I 
counted  twenty-five  in  that  portion  of  the  cemetery  which  was 
TisiUe.     The  whole  view  was  one  of  entire  and  absolute  desor 
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latino,  hd^dmoA  «be  sMm  bj  the  oloodfl  of  iiiid  whieh  filed 
the  air,  and  whioh,  in  tbttr  widMring  heat,  seemed  to  be  raiii- 
ing  min  upon  the  land. 

I  aftemarda  walked  throQi^  the  dty,  and  was  Borpiiaed  to 
find  many  large,  strong  honaes  of  stone  and  bomt  brick,  with 
qtaeions  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  were  plastered  and  white- 
washed. The  lintels  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  stone, 
the  roofis  in  many  places,  where  they  still  remained,  covered 
with  tiles,  and  every  thing  gave  evidence  of  a  rich  and  power- 
fnl  <nty.  Now,  probably  not  more  than  <me-filth  of  the  houses 
are  inhabited.  Here  and  there  the  pe<^  have  ^read  a  roof- 
ing of  mats  over  the  open  walls,  and  nestled  themselves  in  the 
sand.  I  saw  several  such  plaees,  the  doors,  or  rather  entranoes 
to  which,  were  at  the  bottom  of  loose  sand4ulls  that  constantly 
slid  down  and  filled  the  dingy  dwellings.  In  my  walk  I  met 
but  one  or  two  persons,  but  as  we  returned  again  to  the  river, 
I  saw  a  group  of  Dongolese  women  on  the  hi^est  part  of  the 
dijC  They  were  calling  in  shrill  tones  and  waving  their  hands 
to  some  pers(ms  in  the  foiry-beat  on  the  river  below,  and  need* 
ed  no  fancy  to  represent  the  dau^ters  of  Old  Doogola  la- 
menting over  its  &1L 

Some  DoQgolese  df$Uabidi,  or  merchants,  just  returned 
from  Eordobn,  were  in  the  ferry-boat  One  of  them  showed 
me  a  snuff-box  which  he  had  bought  from  a  native  of  Fertit, 
beyond  Dar-For.  It  was  formed  of  the  shell  of  some  fruit, 
with  a  silver  neck  attached.  By  striking  the  head  of  the  box 
on  the  thumb-nail,  exactly  one  pinch  was  produced.  The  nuts 
took  off  his  mantle,  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  ring  in  the  bow, 
and  stood  thereon,  holding  the  othor  end  with  both  hands 
stretched  above  his  head.     He  made  a  fine  bronie  figure»head 
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for  the  bofti,  and  it  was  easy  to  diTine  her  name :  The  Nuf 
hian.  We  had  on  board  a  nnmber  of  copper-hued  women, 
whofle  eyelids  were  stained  with  kM^  whioh  gave  them  a 
ghastly  i^pearanoe. 

Soon  afler  my  tent  had  been  pitched,  in  the  afternoon,  a 
man  came  riding  np  from  the  riyer  on  a  donkey,  leading  a 
horse  behind  him.  He  had  jnst  crossed  one  of  the  wato^ 
•onrses  on  his  donkey,  and  was  riding  on,  holding  the  horse's 
rope  in  his  hand,  when  the  animal  started  baek  at  the  water- 
eonrse,  jeiking  the  man  oyer  the  donkey's  tail  and  throwing 
hbn  violently  on  the  ground.  He  lay  as  if  dead  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hoar,  bat  Aohmet  finally  brooght  him  to  oonscioasness 
by  pouring  theeontents  of  a  leathern  water-Aask  over  his  head, 
and  ndnng  him  to  a  sitting  posture.  His  brother,  who  had 
charge  of  a  sakia  on  the  bank,  brought  me  an  angareb  in  the 
ivenii^,  in  acknowledgment  of  this  good  office.  It  is  a  good 
iratt  in  the  people,  that  they  are  always  gratefol  for  kindness. 
The  angareb,  however,  did  not  prove  of  much  service,  for  I 
was  so  beset  by  the  black  gnats  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep. 
They  assailed  my  nose,  mouth,  ears  and  eyes  in  sudi  numbers 
that  I  was  almost  driven  mad.  I  rubbed  my  fiioe  with  strong 
vinegar,  but  it  only  seemed  to  attract  them  the  more.  I  un- 
wound my  turban,  and  rolled  it  around  my  neck  and  ears,  but 
they  crept  under  the  folds  and  buned  and  bit  until  I  was 
fbroed  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

Our  road,  the  next  morning,  lay  near  the  river,  through 
tracks  of  thick  halfeh,  four  or  five  feet  high.  We  constantly 
passed  the  ruins  of  villages  and  the  naked  frtunes  of  abandon- 
ed sakias.  The  soil  was  exceedingly  rich,  as  the  exuberant 
growth  of  halfeh  proved,  but  for  miles  and  miles  there  was  no' 
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ngn  of  Ufe.  The  tyrftimy  of  the  Turks  hu  depc^Nilated  out 
of  the  fiurert  diBtriots  of  Nabia.  The  wind  blew  yiolently 
from  the  north,  and  the  sandy  haie  and  gray  vapor  in  the  air 
became  so  dense  that  I  ooold  scarcely  dbtingnicli  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile.  The  river  was  covered  with  white  caps,  and 
broke  on  the  beach  bdow  with  a  wintry  roar.  As  we  joomey- 
ed  along  through  the  wild  green  grass  and  orchards  of  sont, 
passing  broken  walls  and  the  traces  of  old  water-oonrses,  I 
could  have  believed  myself  travelling  through  some  deserted 
landscape  of  the  North.  I  was  chilled  with  the  strong  wind, 
which  roared  in  the  sont  and  made  my  beard  whistle  under 
my  nose  like  a  wisp  of  dry  grass.  Several  ships  passed  ns, 
scadding  up  stream  under  bare  poles,  and  one,  which  had  a 
sbgle  reef  shaken  out  of  her  large  sail,  dashed  by  like  a  h]|^ 
pressure  steamer. 

After  two  or  three  hours  we  passed  out  of  this  region. 
The  Desert  extended  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  we  had 
nothing  bat  sand  and  thorns.  The  wind  by  this  time  was 
more  farioos  than  ever,  and  the  air  was  so  fall  of  sand  that  we 
could  not  see  more  than  a  hundred  yards  on  either  hand.  The 
sun  gave  out  a  white,  ^lastly  light,  which  increased  the  drear* 
iness  of  the  day.  All  trace  of  the  road  was  obliterated,  and 
we  could  only  travel  at  random  among  the  thorns,  following 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  we  were  careful  to  keep  in  view. 
My  eyes,  ears,  and  nostrils  were  soon  fiUed  with  sand,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  bind  my  turban  so  as  nearly  to  cover  my  fiu^i 
leaving  only  space  enou^  to  take  a  blind  view  of  the  way  we 
were  going.  At  breakfast  time,  after  two  hours  of  this  mar- 
^rrdom,  I  found  a  clump  of  thorns  so  thick  as  to  shut  off  the 
wind,  but  no  sooner  had  I  dismounted  and  cr^t  under  its 
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f belter  than  I  experienced  a  soorohing  heat  from  the  sun,  and 
was  attacked  by  myriads  of  tbe  bkck  gnats.  I  managed  to 
eat  sometbing  in  a  mad  sort  of  way,  beating  my  foce  and  ears 
eontmually,  and  was  gkd  to  thrust  my  bead  again  into  the 
sand*storm,  which  droye  off  tbe  worse  pests.  So  for  hours  we 
pursued  our  journey.  I  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  the  wind, 
which  never  once  fell.  The  others  suffered  equally,  and  two 
of  the  camel*men  lagged  so,  that  we  lost  sight  of  them  entire- 
ly. It  was  truly  a  good  fortune  that  I  did  not  take  tbe  short 
road,  east  of  the  Nile,  from  Merawe  to  New  Dongola.  In  the 
terrible  wastes  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  we  could  scarcely  bare 
inryiyed  such  a  storm. 

Nearly  all  tbe  afternoon  we  passed  oyer  deserted  tracts, 
which  were  once  coyered  with  flourishing  fields.  The  water- 
courses extend  for  nearly  two  miles  from  the  riyer,  and  cross 
the  road  at  interyals  of  fifty  yards.  But  now  the  yillages  are 
leyel  with  the  earth,  and  the  sand  whistles  oyer  the  traces  of 
fields  and  gardens,  which  it  has  not  yet  effiu)ed.  Two  hours 
befcsre  sunset  tbe  sun  disappeared,  and  I  began  to  long  for  the 
town  of  Handak,  our  destination.  Aohmet  and  I  were  ahead, 
and  the  other  camels  were  not  to  be  seen  any  longer,  so  as  sun- 
set came  on  I  grew  restless  and  uneasy.  The  palms  by  this 
time  bad  appeared  again  on  the  riyer's  brink,  and  there  was  a 
yillage  on  our  left,  in  the  sand.  We  asked  again  for  Handak. 
*'  Just  at  the  comer  of  yon  palms,"  said  the  people.  They 
spoke  with  a  near  emphasis,  which  encouraged  me.  The  Ara* 
bic  dialect  of  Central  Africa  has  one  curious  charaoteristicy 
which  evidently  springs  frt>m  the  want  of  a  copious  vocabulary. 
D^gree^  or  intensity  of  meaning  is  usually  indicated  by  accent 
ilone.    Thus,  when  they  point  to  an  object  near  at  hand  they 
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mj:  kmutkj  ^ihmr^f  if  it  w  m  m^dermte  dktanee  off,  thflj 
kngtlieQ  tlie  sonad  into  **  htn^nxrok  f^  wliile,  if  it  is  so  fkr  u 
to  be  barely  Tinble,  the  last  syllable  is  sustained  with  a  fall 
breath — ^*^  lim^^HXrOrarOrCLk  I "  In  the  same  way,  soa  signifies 
«  an  hoar ;"  5a-a-a-a,  <'  two  hoars,"  &c  This  habit  of  speech 
giTes  ^  language  a  yery  singular  and  eccentrie  oharacto'* 

We  pushed  on  till  the  spot  was  reached,  bat  as  hat  ahead 
as  the  aand  would  permit  us  to  see,  could  disoem  no  house;. 
We  asked  again ;  the  town  commenced  at  the  next  oomer  of 
the  palms  ahead  of  us.  I  think  this  thing  must  have  happen- 
ed to  us  five  or  six  times,  till  at  last  I  got  into  that  peouliarty 
amiable  mood  which  sees  nothing  good  in  Heaven  or  Earth. 
If  my  best  fHend  had  oome  to  meet  me,  I  should  haye  given 
him  but  a  sour  greeting.  My  eyes  were  blinded,  my  head 
dull  and  stupid,  and  my  bones  sore  from  twelve  hours  in  the 
«ddle.  As  it  grew  dark,  we  were  overtaken  by  four  riders 
mounted  on  fine  dromedaries.  They  were  goii^  at  a  sweeping 
trot,  and  our  beasts  were  ambitious  enough  to  keep  paoe  with 
them  for  some  time.  One  of  them  was  a  stately  shekh,  with 
a  white  robe  and  broad  gold  border  and  fringe.  From  what 
ilie  people  said  of  him,  I  took  him  to  be  the  Melek,  or  King 
of  DoDgola. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  growii^  dadc  We  eould  see  nothing 
of  the  town,  thou^  a  woman  who  had  been  waUdng  beside  us, 
said  we  were  there  already.  She  said  she  had  a  fine  house, 
which  we  could  have  for  the  nig^t,  sinoe  it  was  abnost  impos- 
sible for  a  tent  to  stand  in  such  a  wind.  As  I  had  already 
dif^Md  into  the  ni^t,  I  determined  to  reach  Handak  at  all 
hanrds,  and  after  yet  another  hour,  suooeeded.  Aehmet  and 
I  dismounted  in  a  mined  court-yard,  and  while  I  sat  on  a 
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broken  wtU,  liolding  the  eamels,  he  went  to  look  for  our  men« 
It  was  a  dismal  place,  in  the  gathering  daikneis,  with  the 
wind  howling  and  the  sand  drifting  on  all  sides,  and  I  wonder- 
ed what  fiend  had  ever  tempted  me  to  trarel  in  Africa.  Be* 
fore  long  the  woman  appeared  and  goided  ns  to  a  collection  of 
miserable  hnts  on  the  top  of  the  hilL  Her  fine  honse  proved 
to  be  a  narrow,  mnd-walled  room,  with  a  roof  of  smoked  donr- 
ra-stalks.  It  shut  oif  the  wind,  howeyer,  and  when  I  entered 
and  fonnd  the  occupants  (two  other  women)^  talking  to  each 
o^er  by  the  light  of  a  pile  of  blaring  corn-stalks,  it  looked  ab- 
solutely che^fuL  I  stretched  myself  out  on  one  of  the  anga* 
rebs,  and  soon  relapsed  into  a  better  humor.  But  I  am  afraid 
we  were  not  lodged  in.  the  most  respectable  house  of  Handak, 
for  the  women  showed  no  disposition  to  leave,  iriien  we  made 
preparations  for  sleeping.  They  paid  no  attention  to  my  re- 
quests, ezc^t  by  some  words  of  endearment,  whioh|  from  such 
creatures,  were  sufficiently  disgusting,  and  I  was  obliged  tc 
threaten  them  with  forcible  ejection,  before  they  yaoated  the 
house.  The  camel-men  informed  me  that  the  place  is  note* 
rious  for  its  harlotry. 

As  we  had  made  a  forced  march  of  forty  miles  in  one  day, 
I  gave  the  caravan  a  rest  until  noon,  and  treated  the  men  to 
mutton  and  mareesa.  Prices  had  already  increased,  since 
leaving  Souddn,  and  I  could  not  procure  a  sheep  for  less  than 
seventeen  piastres.  The  women,  who  had  returned  at  sunrise 
begged  me  to  give  them  the  entrails,  whidi  they  cut  into  pieces 
and  ate  raw,  with  the  addition  of  some  onions  and  salt.  The 
old  woman  tdd  me  a  piteous  tale  of  the  dciath  of  her  son,  and 
her  own  distress,  and  how  King  Dyaab  (who  had  passed 
through  Handak  the  day  previous,  on  his  way  to  Dar  I3*lUf* 
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haas)  had  giTm  her  two  piMlreB,  and  she  hoped  I  would  alao 
give  her  8(Hiiethiiig,  that  ihe  might  buy  a  new  dress.  I  gave 
her  the  same  as  King  Dyaab^  which  she  at  onoe  asked  me  to 
take  baok  again,  as  she  expected  at  least  nme  piastrea  8eo- 
ing  I  was  about  to  take  her  at  her  word,  she  made  haste  to  se* 
core  the  money.  Her  youngest  dav^ter,  a  bold,  masonline 
thing,  with  hair  eat  close  to  her  head,  now  came  to  me  for 
backsheesh.  '<  Oh ! "  said  I,  '<  yon  are  gomg  to  do  as  the  old 
woman  did,  are  you  f "  "  No,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  if  you  will 
give  me  two  piastres,  I  will  ask  for  no  more.  The  old  woman 
is  a  miseraUe  wretch  1 "  and  she  ej^t  upon  the  grpund  to  show 
her  disgust  ^'Gt>l"  I  said;  '*I  shall  give  nothing  to  a  girl 
who  insults  her  mother." 

From  Handak  to  £1  Ordee  is  two  days'  journey.  The 
country  presents  the  same  aspect  of  desertion  and  ruin  as  that 
in  the  nei^borhood  of  Old  Dongola.  Untenanted  Tillages 
line  the  road  daring  nearly  the  whole  dii^uice.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  leyel,  and  there  is  no  mountain  to  be  seen  on 
either  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  a  melancholy,  deserted  re- 
gion, showing  only  palms  growing  wildly  and  rankly  along  the 
river,  fields  covered  with  halfeh,  water-courses  broken  down, 
sakias  dismantled,  and  everywhere  dwellings  in  ruin.  Hare 
and  there  a  few  inhabitants  still  lingered,  tending  their  fields 
of  stunted  cotton,  or  watering  some  patches  of  green  wheat. 
The  general  aspect  of  desolation  was  heightened  by  the  strong 
north-wind,  which  filled  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand,  making 
the  sunshine  so  cold  and  white,  that  all  the  color  faded  out  of 
the  landscape.  The  palms  were  dull  and  dark,  and  the  sand* 
hills  beyond  the  Nile  a  dead,  lifeless  yeUow.  All  this  distriol 
swarms  with  blade  gnats,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sent  as  a 
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eone  upon  its  cleflertioiiy  for  thej  nerer  appeared  wliere  the 
eoimtry  was  ihioklj  inhabited  and  all  the  soil  ooltiYated. 

On  the  first  day  after  leaying  Handak,  we  passed  the  vil- 
lages of  Kiar,  Son  and  Umb,  and  stopped  at  a  place  called 
TettL  The  wind  blew  so  violently  during  the  night  that  every 
thing  in  my  tent,  my  head  incladed,  was  thioUy  covered  with 
dust.  The  next  day  we  passed  a  large  town  called  Hannak. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  levelled  to  the  earth,  and  evidently 
by  violence,  for  the  walls  were  of  stone.  It  stood  on  a  rocky 
rise,  near  the  river,  and  had  on  its  highest  part  the  remains  of 
some  defences,  and  a  small  palace,  in  tolerable  preservation. 
The  hills  behind  were  covered  for  half  a  mile  with  the  graves 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  among  which  I  noticed  the  cones 
and  pyramids  of  several  holy  men.  As  we  approadied  El  Or- 
dee  (by  which  name  New  Dongola  is  nsoally  called),  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  country  improved,  although  there  was  still  as 
mudi  deserted  as  cultivated  land.  The  people  we  met  were 
partly  Bongolese  and  partly  Arabs  from  the  Desert,  the  latter 
with  bushy  hur,  shining  with  grease,  and  spears  in  their 
hands.  They  dieered  us  with  the  news  that  El  Ordee  was  not 
distant,  and  we  would  arrive  there  at  asser — the  time  of  after* 
noon  prayer,  two  hours  before  sunset.  My  camel^^nen  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  again  having  mareesa  to  drink,  and  I  asked 
old  Mohammed  if  he  supposed  the  saints  drank  mareesa  m 
Paradise.  "Why!**  he  joyfully  exclaimed;  "do  you  know 
about  Paradise  f "  "  Oertamly ;"  said  I,  "  if  you  lead  a  good 
lifS%  you  will  go  straight  there,  but  if  you  are  wicked,  Eblis 
will  carry  you  down  into  the  flamea"  "  Wallah !"  said  the 
old  fellow,  aside  to  Achmet ;  ^  but  this  is  a  good  Frank.  He 
oertainly  hss  Islam  in  his  heari^ 
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Aba«i  two  o'oloidc,  we  dem^ed  the  minaret  of  £1  Ordee, 
its  sagar-loftf  top  gUtttring  white  in  the  son.  The  pUoe  waa 
three  or  four  milee  distant,  and  we  did  not  reach  it  until  after 
more  than  an  hov's  trayoL  As  we  lyproaobed,  it  preeeoted 
the  Qsaal  af^earaaee  of  the  Nubian  towns — a  loi^  line  of 
Uai^  mod  waUsi  above  which  rise,  perhaps,  the  second  stones 
of  a  few  more  ambitious  mad  houses ;  here  a  sycamore,  there 
a  palm  (HT  twO|  denoting  a  garden  within;  a  wide  waste  of  sand 
round  about,  scmbo  filthy  people  basking  in  the  sun,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  the  vilest  kind  of  dogs.  Near  the  river  there  are 
some  fine  large  gardens,  as  in  Khartoum.  I  had  already  de- 
cided to  stop  two  days,  to  rest  my  caravan,  before  commeno- 
ing  the  long  and  toilsome  mardi  to  Wadi-Halfa,  but  instead 
of  hiring  a  house  I  went  around  the  town  and  pitched  my  tent 
on  the  northern  side,  on  a  sandy  plain,  where  I  secured  pure 
air  and  freedom  from  molestation  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  the  Oovemor,  Khoorahid 
Bey,  called  at  my  tent,  and  I  retuined  the  visit  in  the  after- 
noon. He  was  a  stout,  fair-skinned  and  brown-bearded  man 
of  thirty-eight,  and  looked  mcMre  like  an  American  than  a  Tuik. 
I  found  him  in  the  shop  of  a  Turkish  merchant^  opposite  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  which  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  baaar. 
Two  soldiers  were  in  attendance,  and  brought  me  cofbe  and 
sherbet.  The  Bey  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  would  be  built,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost  While  I  was  sitting  with  him,  the 
mollahs  were  chanting  in  the  mosque  opposite,  as  it  was  ^e 
Moslem  Sunday,  and  groups  of  natives  were  flocking  thither 
to  say  their  prayers.  Presently  the  voice  of  the  muetsin  was 
heard  from  the  top  of  the  minaret,  o^^^i[^  m  a  loud,  mek> 
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ikmy  mebaoholj  eadenoe  the  ci^  to  prayer— «  wngnUr  orj« 
the  elect  o£  whidi,  especkllj  at  BoiiBet,  is  roallj  poetie  and 
•oggeetivek  I  took  iny  leaire,  as  the  Bey  was  expected  to  pea> 
f(>]rm  liifr  devotions  whk  tbe  other  wcffsyppetfL 

The  town  maj  be.seen  in  aft  hour.  It  contaaas  no  si^^, 
except  ilbe  basaar,  which  has  abemt  twentj  tofesaUe  shops^ 
principally  stocked  witii  cottons  and  calicoes,  and  a  great  qnbi^ 
titj  of  white  shawls  with  crimson  borders,  which  the  people 
here  are  fond  of  wearing  oyer  their  shonlders.  Outside  the 
laiaar,  which  has  a  roof  of  palm-logs  coyered  with  matting, 
are  a  few  shops,  containing  spices,  tobacco,  beads^  trinkets  and 
the  like  small  articles.  Beyond  this  was  the  soog^  where  the 
people  came  with  their  coarse  tobacco,  baskets  of  raw  cotton, 
onions,  palm-mats,  gourds,  dates,  faggots  of  fire^wood,  she^ 
and  fowls.  In  this  market-plaoe,  which  ascended  and  descend- 
ed with  the  dirt-heaps  left  from  ruined  houses,  there  were  four 
ostriches,  which  walked  about,  completely  naturalised  to  the 
place.  One  of  ^^hem  was  more  chan  eight  feet  hig^— a  most 
powerful  and  gracefol  creature.  They  were  not  out  of  place, 
among  the  groups  of  wild-4iaired  Eababish  and  Bishliree,  who 
frequented  the  market 

Below  the  riyer-bank,  which  is  hig^,  upwards  of  twenty 
small  trading  craft  were  lying.  One  had  just  arriyed  with  a 
load  of  lime,  which  the  naked  sailors  were  carrying  up  the 
bank  in  baskets,  on  their  heads.  The  channel  of  the  Nile  here 
is  mainly  taken  up  with  the  large,  sandy  island  of  Tor,  and  the 
stream  is  yery  narrow.  The  shore  was  crowded  with  women, 
washing  clothes  or  filling  their  water-jars,  men  hoisting  full 
water-skins  on  the  badcs  of  donkeys,  and  boys  of  all  shades 
from  whity-yellow  to  perfect  black,  bathing  and  playing  on  the 
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Wnk.  The  northern  part  of  the  town  a{^>eared  to  be  deeeri> 
edy  and  aereral  spMtovs  two-story  buildings  were  filling  into 
rains.  I  noticed  not  more  than  half  a  doien  houses  whidi 
woold  be  considered  handsome  in  Berber  or  Khartoun.  Bl 
Ordee  ranks  next  after  those  places,  in  all  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tory beyond  Assooan,  bat  has  the  disadTantage  of  bring  more 
fMiy  than  they. 


WX   START   FOR   WADI-HALf  4.  itf 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

JOURVET    THROUGH    DAR    BL-m1hABS    AHD    SUKK^T. 

W«  ttet  far  Wadl-Hidlk— Th«  PUgiM  of  Btaek  Qnate-MohaiiiiiMd^  OoOiH-'rto 
Idaod  of  Aigo— Markei-Day— Soenery  of  the  NUa— Entering  Dar  El-Mlhtw 
Rained  Fortneees— The  Oainel-Men— A  Bockj  Obeoe— Fakir  Bender— TIm  AkalM 
cfMfchai  Oamp  In  the  WfldemeflB— The  Charm  of  Desolation— The  Nile  agaln^ 
FOfclDa  Amn  DarFftr— The  Straggle  of  the  Nile— An  Areadlan  Landaoape— The 
Temple  of  Boleb— I>ar  Sakkdt— The  Lend  of  Datee— The  Island  of  Sai— A  Sea  c< 
Sand— Oaaap  bj  the  River— A  Hjena  Barbeeae^ 

Wb  left  El  Ordee  oi  New  Bongola,  before  sunrise  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  February.  A  boy  of  aboat  fourteen  years  old 
came  oat  from  the  town,  helped  load  the  camels,  and  insisted 
on  aooompanying  me  to  Cairo.  As  my  fdnds  were  diminish 
ing,  and  I  had  no  need  of  additional  service,  I  refbsed  to  take 
him,  and  he  went  home  greatly  disappointed.  We  were  all  in 
fine  health  and  spirits,  from  the  two  days'  rest,  and  oar  ships 
of  the  Desert  sailed  briskly  abng  the  sands,  with  the  palmy 
eoasts  green  and  fair  on  oar  ri|^t.  For  some  miles  from  the 
town  the  land  is  tolerably  well  oaltiyated,  bat  the  grain  was 
all  madi  younger  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Dongola. 
Beyond  this,  the  eoontry  was  again  deserted  and  melandioly 
e?erywhere  villages  in  ndn,  fields  given  op  to  sand  and  thorns, 
20 
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and  grores  of  date  trees  wasting  their  Tigor  in  rank,  nnpmned 
shoots.  The  edge  of  the  Desert  was  corered  with  grave-yard^ 
to  a  considerable  extent,  each  one  boasting  its  oloster  of  pyra- 
mids and  oones,  raised  over  the  remains  of  holy  shekhs.  To- 
wards noon  I  dismoonted  for  breakfut  in  a  grore  of  sont 
trees,  but  had  no  sooner  seated  myself  on  my  oarpet,  than  tho 
small  UadL  flies  came  in  such  crowds  that  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  eat  They  assailed  my  temples,  ears,  eyes  and  nostrils, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  drire  them  away.  I  was  half 
craiy  with  the  infliction,  and  at  ni^t  my  neck  and  temples 
were  swollen  and  covered  with  blotches  worse  than  those  made 
by  mosqoito  stings  In  &ot,  mosquitoes  are  mild  and  merei 
fill  in  comparison.  Had  not  my  road  been  mostly  in  the 
Desert,  away  from  the  trees,  I  could  scarcely  have  endured  the 
journey.  The  few  inhaUtants  along  the  river  kindled  fires  of 
green  wood  and  sat  in  the  smoke. 

In  the  afternoon  the  monotony  of  the  Desert  on  the  westom 
bank  was  broken  by  a  solitary  mountain  of  a  remarkable  form. 
It  precisely  resembled  an  immense  coffin,  the  ends  being  appa- 
rently cut  srjuare  off,  and  as  the  effect  of  a  powerful  mirage 
lifted  it  above  the  horizon,  it  seoned  like  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  Prophet,  in  the  Kaaba,  to  be  suspended  between  heaven 
and  earth.  The  long  island  of  Argo,  which  I  saw  occasionally 
across  an  Arm  of  the  Nile,  appeared  ridi  and  well  cultivated. 
It  belongs  mostly  to  Melek  Hammed,  King  of  Dongola,  who' 
was  expected  at  home  the  day  I  passed,  on  his  return  from 
Oairo,  where  he  had  been  three  months  or  more,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  to  Abbas  Fasha  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  country,  and  obtaining  some  melioration  of  the  system 
of  misrule  inflicted  upon  it.    Near  the  town  of  Argo,  on  tiie 
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opposite  side  of  the  island  my  map  indicated  a  ruined  temple, 
and  I  made  a  strong  effort  to  see  it ;  but  at  Binni,  which  was 
the  nearest  point,  there  was  no  ferry,  and  the  people  knew 
nothing  of  the  temple  nor  of  any  thing  else.  T  left  the  main 
road  and  followed  the  bank,  but  the  terrible  flies  drove  me 
away,  and  so,  maddened  and  disgusted,  I  came  at  last  to  a 
sakioy  where  the  people  informed  me  that  the  ferry  was  still 
ahead  and  the  ruins  already  some  distance  behind  me.  They 
said  this  deliberately  and  carelessly,  sitting  like  black  spectres 
in  the  midst  of  thick  smoke,  while  I  was  crazily  beating  my 
ears.  "  Tell  the  caravan  to  go  ahead,"  I  said  to  Achmet,  at 
length,  "  and  don't  talk  to  me  of  temples  until  we  hare  got 
away  from  these  flies." 

The  next  morning  Achmet  had  some  difficulty  in  awaking 
me,  so  wrapt  was  I  in  dreams  of  home.  I  sat  shirering  in  the 
oool  air,  trying  to  discover  who  and  where  I  was,  but  the  yel* 
low  glimmer  of  my  tent-lining  in  the  dim  light  of  dawn  soon 
informed  me.  During  the  day  we  passed  through  a  more 
thickly  settled  country,  and  owing  to  the  partial  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  were  less  troubled  by  that  Nubian  plague,  which  is 
always  worse  about  the  ruined  villages  and  the  fields  given  up 
to  halfeh  grass.  It  was  market-day  at  the  village  of  Hafier, 
and  we  met  and  passed  many  natives,  some  with  baskets  of 
raw  cotton  and  some  with  grain.  I  noticed  one  man  riding  a 
donkey  and  carrying  before  him  a  large  squash,  for  which  he 
would  possibly  get  twenty  paris  (2}  cents).  My  camel-men, 
who  had  neglected  to  buy  dourra  in  El  Ordee,  wanted  to  stop 
until  noon  in  order  to  get  it,  and  as  I  would  not  wait,  remained 
behind. 

The  scenery  had  a  wild  and  picturee^M  otr,  frem  the  iic^ 
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lated  moimtaiB  pMks,  vhioh  now  aj^^eared  on  both  sides  of 
the  riTor  Sjebel  Arambo,  with  its  high,  precipitous  sidea 
and  notohed  summit,  stood  steeped  in  soft  purple  vapor — 51 
beautiful  objeot  above  the  long  lines  of  palms  and  the  green 
level  of  the  islands  in  the  river.  The  fields  on  the  western 
bank  were  mostly  taken  up  with  young  wheat,  though  I  saw  a 
single  one  of  ripe  barley,  which  a  black  Barabra  was  reaping, 
cutting  off  the  stalks  about  one-third  of  the  way  below  the 
heads,  and  depositing  them  in  heaps.  By  noon,  I  knew  from 
the  land-marks  that  we  must  be  opposite  the  island  oi  Tomboo, 
where  there  are  some  ruins.  I  made  inquiries  for  it,  but  the 
bank  was  almost  deserted,  and  the  few  inhabitants  I  found 
gathered  in  straw  huts  here  and  there  among  the  rank  palm:- 
groves,  could  tell  me  nothing  about  it  All  agreed,  however, 
that  there  was  no  ferry  at  this  part  of  the  Nile,  and  to  swim 
across  was  out  of  the  question.  The  crocodiles  swarm  here,  and 
are  quite  delicate  in  their  tastes,  much  preferring  white  flesh 
to  black.  So  my  hope  of  Tombos  vanished  like  that  of  Aigo. 
Beyond  the  island  is  a  little  ruined  village,  called  Hannek, 
and  here  I  took  leave  of  Dar  Dongola,  in  which  I  had  been 
travelling  ten  days,  and  entered  Dar  £1-Mihass,  the  kingdom 
of  my  friend  Melek  Dyaab.  The  character  of  the  country 
changed  on  the  very  border.  Long  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of 
sandstone  and  granite,  as  at  Assouan  and  Akaba  (Jerri,  in 
Soud&n,  appeared  in  front,  at  first  on  the  western  bank,  but 
soon  throwing  their  lines  across  the  stream  and  forming  weirs 
and  rapids  in  its  current.  The  river  is  quite  narrow,  in  some 
places  not  a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  leads  a  very  tortuous 
course,  bearing  away  towards  the  north-west,  until  it  meets 
the  majestic  barrier  of  Bjebel  Foga,  when  it  turns  to  the  north 
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east  About  two  hours  after  passing  Djebel  Arambo,  which 
stands  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  Tombos,  we  reached 
the  large  and  hilly  island  of  Mosul,  where  the  river  divides  its 
waters  and  flows  for  several  miles  through  deep,  crooked,  rocky 
channels,  before  they  meet  again.  Here  there  is  no  cultiva* 
tion,  the  stony  ridges  running  to  the  water's  edge.  The  river- 
bed is  so  crowded  and  jammed  with  granite  rocks,  ^t  from 
the  shore  it  appears  in  some  places  to  be  entirely  cut  ofL  At 
tiiis  point  there  are  three  castellated  mud  ruins  in  sight,  which 
at  a  distance  resemble  the  old  feudal  fortresses  of  Europe. 
The  one  nearest  which  we  passed  was  quadrangular,  with  cor« 
ner  bastions,  three  round  and  one  square,  all  tapering  inwardU 
towards  the  top.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  was  stone  and 
the  upper  part  mud,  while  the  towers  were  nearly  fifty  feet 
high.  That  on  an  island  in  the  river,  strongly  resembled  an 
Egyptian  temple,  with  its  pylons,  porticoes,  and  walls  of  dr* 
cult.  They  were  evidently  built  before  the  Turkish  invasion, 
and  were  probably  fi*ontier  forts  of  the  Kings  of  El-MAhass, 
to  prevent  incursions  from  the  side  of  Dongola. 

We  reached  the  eastern  base  of  Djebel  Foga  about  four 
o'clock,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  encamp,  on  account  of  the 
eamel-men,  who  had  a  walk  of  twenty-three  mUee  with  bags  of 
dourra  on  their  shoulders,  before  they  could  reach  us.  I  had 
no  sooner  selected  a  place  for  my  tent,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
bank  overlooking  the  river,  than  they  appeared,  much  fatigued 
and  greatly  vexed  at  me  for  leaving  them  in  tho  lurch.  I 
ordered  my  pipe  to  be  filled,  and  smoked  quietly,  making  no 
reply  to  their  loud  complaints,  and  in  a  short  time  the  most 
complete  harmony  prevailed  in  our  camp.  The  Nile  at  this 
place  flowed  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gorge,  filled  with  rocks. 
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The  banks  were  almost  perpeDdioolar,  bat  oorered  with  a  lioh 
growth  of  halfeh,  which  our  camels  greedily  cn^ped,  at  tho 
hasard  of  losing  their  balance  and  tombling  down  into  the 
rirer.  I  fancied  there  was  already  a  taste  of  Egypt  in  the 
mountain  air,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  had  breathed  the  last 
of  the  languid  atmosphere  of  Soadin. 

The  next  morning  led  us  deeper  into  the  rocky  chaos.  The 
bed  of  the  Nile  was  properly  a  gorge,  so  deep  was  it  sank 
among  the  stony  hills,  and  confined  within  sach  narrow  limits. 
The  ridges  of  loose  blocks  of  granite  and  porphyry  roll  after 
eadi  other  like  waves,  and  their  crests  assume  the  most  fantas- 
tic yariety  of  forms.  They  are  piled  in  heaps  and  balanced  on 
Mch  other,  topped  with  round  boulders  or  thrown  together  in 
twos  and  threes,  as  if  some  brood  of  Titan  children  had  been 
at  play  in  those  regions  and  were  frightened  away  in  the 
midst  of  their  employment.  It  is  impossible  to  lose  the  im- 
pression that  some  freak  of  human  or  superhuman  fancy  gare 
the  stones  their  quaint  grouping.  Between  the  ridges  are 
shallow  hollows,  terminating  towards  the  west  in  deep,  rocky 
elefts,  and  opening  on  the  river  in  crescent-like  coves,  between 
the  jaggy  headlands  which  tumble  their  boulders  into  its  bed. 
High  peaks,  or  rather  conical  piles  of  porphyry  rock,  rise  here 
and  there  out  of  this  sterile  chaoa  Toward  the  east,  where 
the  Nile  winds  away  in  a  long  chain  of  masy  curves,  they  form 
ranges  and  show  compact  walls  and  pinnacles.  The  few  palms 
and  the  little  eddies  of  wheat  sprinkled  along  both  banks  of 
the  river,  are  of  a  glorious  depth  and  richness  of  hue,  by  con- 
trast with  the  gray  and  purple  wastes  of  the  hilla  In  the 
sweet,  clear  air  of  the  morning,  the  scenery  was  truly  inspir* 
Ing,  and  I  rode  over  the  high  ridges  in  a  mood  the  very  o]^ 
site  of  that  I  had  felt  the  day  previous. 
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The  Nile  makes  a  great  curre  through  the  land  of  Mihasa, 
to  avoid  which  the  road  passes  through  an  akaba,  about  forty 
miles  in  length.  At  the  corner,  where  the  riyer  curves  at  a 
right  angle  from  west  to  south,  is  a  small  ruined  place  called 
Fakir  Bender.  The  high  bank  is  a  little  less  steep  here  than 
at  other  places,  and  its  sides  are  planted  with  lupins.  At  the 
end  of  the  village  is  an  immense  sent  tree,  apparently  very 
old.  A  large  earthen  water-jar,  with  a  gourd  beside  it,  stood 
in  the  shade.  Thefdkeerj  or  holy  man,  from  whom  the  place 
is  named,  was  soon  in  attendance,  and  as  our  camels  knelt 
under  the  tree,  presented  me  with  a  gourd  of  cool  water,  '*  in 
the  name  of  God.*'  I  gave  him  ten  paras  before  we  left,  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  satisfied,  for  these  holy  men  have  great 
expectations.  I  ordered  two  water-skins  filled,  and  after  am 
hour's  delay,  we  entered  on  the  akaba. 

Over  rough  and  stony  ridges,  which  made  hard  travelling 
for  the  camels,  we  came  upon  a  rolling  plain,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  we  reached  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  The  path,  instead  of  seeking  a  pass  or  gorge, 
led  directly  up  the  side,  which,  though  not  very  high,  was 
exceedingly  steep  and  covered  with  loose  sand,  up  which  the 
camels  could  scarcely  climb.  The  top  was  a  stratum  of  red 
porphyry,  cropping  out  of  the  sand  in  immense  masses.  Be- 
hind us  the  dreary  Desert  extended  to  Djebel  Foga  and  the 
mountains  about  the  cataract :  the  palms  of  the  Nile  were  just 
visible  in  the  distance.  Grossing  the  summit  ridge,  we  enter- 
ed a  narrow  plateau,  surrounded  by  naked  black  peaks — a  most 
savage  and  infernal  landscape.  The  northern  slope  was  com* 
pletely  covered  with  immense  porphyry  boulders,  among  which 
our  path  wound.     Nearly  every  rock  had  a  pile  of  small  stones 
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hailed  upon  it,  u  a  guide  to  oaiaTUUi,  and  merely  fin*  descend* 
ing  this  ridge  there  were  at  least  two  hundred  of  them.  The 
plain  now  extended  away  to  the  north  and  east,  hoonded  by  a 
eonfiision  of  black,  barren  mountains,  out  of  which  rose  two 
lofty  peaks.  Towards  evening  we  met  a  Nubian  fiunily,  with 
their  donkeys,  on  their  way  southward.  They  begged  for 
water,  which  we  gave  them,  as  their  supply  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted. I  found  a  bed  of  hard  graTel  large  enough  for  my 
tent,  but  we  had  great  difficulty  in  driying  the  pegs.  The 
eamel-men  selected  the  softest  places  among  the  rocks  for 
their  beds,  but  the  camels  stretched  their  long  necks  on  all 
sides  in  the  rain  search  for  vegetation.  I  sat  at  my  tent  door, 
and  watdied  the  short  twilight  of  the  South  gather  over  the 
stony  wilderness,  with  that  strange  feeling  of  happiness  which 
the  contemplation  of  waste  and  desolate  landBCi^>es  always 
inspires.  There  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be  seen ;  the 
rocks,  which  assumed  weird  and  grotesque  forms  in  the  twi- 
light, were  as  black  as  ink;  beyond  my  camp  Uiere  was  no 
life  in  the  Desert  except  the  ostrich  and  the  hyena — yet  I 
would  not  have  exchanged  the  charm  of  that  scene  for  a  bower 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

The  dawn  was  glimmering  gray  and  cold  when  I  arose,  and 
the  black  summits  of  the  mountains  showed  dimly  through  a 
watery  vapor.  The  air,  however,  was  dry,  though  cool  and 
invigorating,  and  I  walked  ahead  for  two  hours,  singing  and 
shouting  from  the  overflow  of  spirits.  I  hoped  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Nile  before  mounting  my  dromedary,  but  one 
long  black  ridge  of  stones  rose  after  another,  and  there  was  no 
sudden  flash  of  green  across  the  darkness  of  the  Desert.  At 
last,  towards  noon,  through  a  notch  in  the  drear  and  stony 
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ohaof ,  the  donble  line  of  palms  appeared  in  the  north-east. 
The  river  came  from  the  east,  out  of  the  black  mountain  wil- 
derness. The  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  cultivation  is  only 
possible  in  the  coves  of  soil  embayed  among  the  hills.  I  came 
down  on  one  of  them — a  meadow  of  halfeh,  back  of  the  little 
Tillage  of  Koyee— and  stopped  an  hoar  to  rest  the  camels.  A 
earavan  of  merchants,  bound  for  Kordofan  and  Dar-For,  had 
just  encamped  there,  to  rest  daring  the  hot  hours,  according  to 
their  custom.  Among  them  were  some  hadji^  or  pilgrims 
from  Dar-For,  on  their  way  home  from  Mecca,  and  a  negro 
from  Faiogl,  who  had  belonged  to  a  European,  and  had  lived 
in  Naples.  He  was  now  free  and  going  home,  wearing  a 
shabby  Frank  dress,  but  without  money,  as  he  came  at  once  to 
beg  of  me.  A  Nubian  woman  came  from  the  huts  near  at 
hand,  brining  me  a  large  gourd  of  buttermilk,  which  I  shared 
with  the  camel-drivers. 

I  set  the  camels  in  motion  again,  and  we  entered  a  short 
akaba,  in  order  to  cross  a  broad  stony  ridge,  which  advanced 
quite  to  the  river's  edge.  The  path  was  up  and  down  the 
sides  of  steep  hollows,  over  a  terrible  waste  of  stones.  Down 
these  hollows,  which  shelved  towards  the  river,  we  saw  the 
palms  of  the  opposite  bank — a  single  dark-green  line,  backed 
by  another  wilderness,  equally  savage.  Through  all  this 
country  of  MAhass  the  Desert  makes  a  desperate  effort  to  cut 
off  the  glorious  old  River.  It  flings  rocks  into  its  bed,  squeeies 
him  between  iron  mountains,  compels  him  to  turn  and  twist 
through  a  hundred  labyrinths  to  find  a  passage,  but  he  pushes 
and  winds  his  way  through  all,  and  carries  his  bright  waters 
in  triumph  down  to  his  beloved  Egypt  There  was,  to  me, 
•omething  exoeedin^y  touching  in  watching  his  course  Uurough 
20* 
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ihat  fragment  of  the  pre- Adamite  oliaos — ^in  seeing  the  i^po  of 
Beauty  and  Life  stealing  quietly  through  the  heiff  t  of  a  r^oi 
of  Desolation  and  Death.  From  the  stony  slopes  of  the  hills  I 
locked  down  on  his  everlasting  palms  with  the  same  old  joj 
new-created  in  my  heart. 

After  passing  the  akaba,  I  came  to  a  village  which  I  took 
to  be  Soleb,  but  on  inquiring,  the  people  pointed  ahead.  I 
rode  on,  around  a  slight  curve  of  the  trees,  and  was  startled 
by  a  landscape  of  most  unexpected  interest  and  beauty.  Before 
me,  over  the  crest  of  a  black,  rocky  ridge,  a  cluster  of  shatter- 
ed pillars  stood  around  the  falling  doorway  of  a  temple,  the 
whole  forming  a  picturesque  group,  cut  clear  against  the  sky. 
Its  tint  of  soft  yellow-gray,  was  finely  relieved  by  the  dark 
green  of  the  palms  and  the  pure  violet  of  some  distant  jagged 
peaks  on  the  eastern  bank.  Beyond  it,  to  the  west,  three 
peaks  of  white  and  purple  limestone  rock  trembled  in  the  fiery 
glare  from  the  desert  sands.  The  whole  picture,  the  Desert 
excepted,  was  more  G-reoian  than  Egyptian,  and  was  perfect  in 
its  forms  and  groupings.  I  know  of  no  other  name  for  the 
ruin  than  the  Temple  of  Soleb.  It  was  erected  by  Amunoph 
QL  or  Memnon,  and  the  Arcadian  character  of  the  landscape 
df  which  it  is  the  central  feature,  harmonised  thoroughly  with 
my  fancy,  that  Amunoph  was  a  poet. 

The  temple  stands  on  the  west  bank,  near  the  river,  and 
from  whatever  pomt  it  is  viewed,  has  a  striking  effect  The 
remains  consist  of  a  portico,  on  a  raised  platform,  leading  to  a 
court  once  surrounded  by  pillars.  Then  follows  a  second  and 
more  spacious  portico,  with  a  double  row  of  three  pillars  on 
each  side.  This  opens  upon  a  second  pillared  court,  at  die 
opposite  end  of  which  is  a  paassive  doorway,  leading  to  the 
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adyta  of  the  temple,  now  completely  leyelled  to  the  earth.  The 
entire  length  of  the  ruin  is  about  two  hundred  feet.  There 
are  nine  pillars,  with  a  single  block  of  their  arohitraye,  and 
portions  of  two  of  the  porticoes  still  standing :  the  remainder 
of  the  temple  is  a  mass  of  rains.  The  greatest  pains  have  been 
taken  to  destroy  it  completely,  and  all  the  mound  on  which  it 
■tands  is  covered  with  huge  blocks,  thrown  one  oyer  the  other 
in  the  wildest  confusion.  In  one  place,  only,  I  noticed  the 
disjointed  segments  of  a  column,  still  lying  as  they  fell.  The 
pedestals  remain  in  many  places,  so  that  one  can  partially 
restore  the  original  order.  When  complete,  it  must  have  been 
a  majestic  and  imposing  edifice.  The  material  is  the  white 
limestone  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  veined  with  purple 
streaks,  and  qow  much  decomposed  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
From  the  effect  of  this  decomposition,  the  columns  which 
remain  standing  are  cracked  and  split  in  many  places,  and  in 
the  fissures  thus  made,  numbers  of  little  swallows  and  star- 
lings have  built  their  nests,  where  they  sit  peeping  out  through 
the  sculptures  of  gods.  The  columns  and  doorways  are  cover- 
ed  with  figures,  now  greatly  blurred,  though  still  legible.  I 
noticed  a  new  style  of  joining  the  portrait  of  a  monarch  with 
his  cartouche,  the  latter  representing  his  body,  out  of  which 
his  head  and  arms  issued,  like  the  crest  of  a  coat  of  arms. 
The  columns  represent  the  stalks  of  eight  water-plants  bound 
together,  with  a  capital,  or  rather  prolonged  abacus,  like  the 
Osiride  column.  They  are  thirty  feet  in  height,  without  the 
pedestal,  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  sum  of  my 
observations  :  the  rest  belongs  to  the  antiquarian. 

Before  night,  we  passed  a  third  akaba,  to  get  around  the 
limestone  ridge,  which  here  builds  a  buttress  of  naked  rock 
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oyer  the  Nile,  and  at  ranset  again  saw  the  palms — bat  tiiis 
time  the  renowned  palms  of  Dar  Sakk6ty  for  we  had  croaseo 
the  border  of  Dar  EI-MAhass.  They  lined  the  river  in  a  thiok 
groTe  of  stems,  with  crowns  of  leafy  loxoriance.  The  village 
of  Noolwee,  scattered  for  half  a  mile  in  their  shade,  was  better 
bailt  than  any  I  saw  in  Dongola.  Many  of  the  honses  were 
inclosed  in  sqoare  courts,  and  had  a  second  story,  the  massive 
mud  walls  sloping  towards  each  other  like  a  tnmcated  pyra- 
mid. Achmet,  Ali  and  myself  boQ^t  aboat  fifty  piastres 
worth  of  the  celebrated  dates  of  Snkkdt  They  were  the 
largest  and  best  flavcnred  I  ev^  saw,  and  are  said  to  preserve 
their  quality  iov  years.  They  are  sold  at  a  piastre  for  an 
earthen  measure  containing  about  two  hundred.  When  gath- 
ered, they  are  first  slightly  dried  in  the  large  magaaines,  and 
then  buried  in  the  earth.  The  population  of  Sukk6t  subsists 
apparently  on  the  profits  of  selling  them,  for  little  else  is  culti- 
vated along  the  river.  Even  here,  nevertheless,  where  tiie 
people  are  better  able  to  bear  the  grinding  rule  of  Egypt,  one 
meets  with  deserted  fields  and  ruined  dwellings.  The  King 
of  El-M^Lhass  informed  me,  when  in  Khartoum,  that  his  people 
were  obliged  to  pay  six  hundred  piastres  (thirty  dollars)  tax 
on  each  water-mill,  being  just  double  the  lawful  amount, 
(which,  alone,  is  very  oppressive),  and  that  his  country  was 
fiast  becoming  depopulated,  in  consequence. 

On  the  following  day  I  passed  the  large  island  of  Sai.  The 
country  here  is  more  open  and  the  Nile  has  a  less  vexed  course. 
The  mountidns,  especially  the  lofty  blue  mass  of  Djebel  Abyr, 
have  not  the  forced  and  violent  forms  common  to  the*  porphyry 
formation.  Their  outlines  are  long,  sloping,  and  with  that 
digfat  but  exquisite  undulaticm  whidi  so  charmed  me  in  the 
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hills  of  Arcadia,  in  Greece,  and  in  Monte  Albano  near  Rome. 
Their  soft,  clear,  pale-yiolet  hue  showed  with  the  loreliest 
effect  behind  the  yelvetj  green  of  the  thick  palm  clusters, 
which  were  parted  here  and  there  by  gleams  of  the  bright  blue 
river.  From  the  northern  end  of  Sai,  the  river  gradually 
curves  to  the  east.  The  western  shore  is  completely  invaded 
by  the  sands,  and  the  road  takes  a  wide  sweep  inland  to  avoid 
the  loose,  sliding  drifts  piled  up  along  the  bank.  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  found  a  drift  of  brilliant  yellow  sand  thirty 
feet  high  and  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  lying  exactly  across 
our  road.  It  had  evidently  heeaa,  formed  within  a  few  days. 
It  was  almost  precisely  crescent-shaped,  and  I  could  not  account 
for  the  action  of  the  wind  in  building  such  a  mound  on  an  open 
plain,  which  elsewhere  was  entirely  free  from  sand.  We 
rounded  it  and  soon  afterwards  entered  on  a  region  of  sand, 
where  to  the  west  and  north  the  rolling  yellow  waves  extended 
to  the  horizon,  unbroken  by  a  speck  of  any  other  color.  It 
was  a  boundless,  fathomless  sea  of  sand  to  the  eye,  which  could 
scarcely  bear  the  radiated  light  playing  over  its  hot  surface. 
The  day  (for  a  wonder)  was  somewhat  overcast,  and  as  the 
shadows  of  small  clouds  followed  one  another  rapidly  over  the 
glaring  billows,  they  seemed  to  heave  and  roll  like  those  of  the 
sea.  I  was  forced  to  turn  away  my  head,  fednt  and  giddy 
with  the  sight  My  camels  tugged  painfully  through  this 
region,  and  after  two  hours  we  reached  a  single  sent  tree, 
standing  beside  a  well,  and  called  sugger  eUaM  (the  Tree  of 
the  Slave).  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  camel-men  as  being 
half-way  between  El  Ordee  and  Wadi  Haifa. 

We  journeyed  on  all  the  afternoon  through  a  waste  of  sandy 
and  stony  ridges,  and  as  night  drew  near,  I  became  anxious  tc 
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reach  the  riyer,  no  trace  of  which  could  be  seen.  I  rode  np 
one  of  the  highest  ridgee,  and  lo !  there  were  the  tops  of  the 
date-groTCB  in  a  hollow,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  on 
my  right  The  camels'  heads  were  soon  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  I  encamped  at  once  on  the  bank,  where  my  beasts 
found  sufficient  grass  and  thorns  for  the  first  tdme  in  three 
days.  The  river  here  flows  in  a  deep  channel,  buried  among 
'  the  hills,  and  there  is  neither  culiiTation  nor  population  on  the 
western  bank  On  the  opposite  side  there  was  a  narrow  strip 
of  soil,  thickly  planted  with  date-trees. 

My  camel-men  kindled  a  fire  in  the  splendid  moonli^t,  and 
regaled  themselyes  with  the  hind-quarters  of  a  hyena,  which 
they  roasted  in  the  coals  and  devoured  with  much  relish.  I 
had  curiosity  enough  to  eat  a  small  piece,  which  was  well- 
flavored  though  tou^  The  Nile  roared  grandly  below  oar 
camp  all  ni^t,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 


Aboa-Sin,  my  Dromedary, 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


THE       BAT 


B  L-H  A  D  J  A  R. 


TlM  BatB  EI-Ha4Jtf«  or  Belly  of  Btone—Andeut  Qnnite  Qnatrieft— The  Village  of 
Dal<-A  Balned  Fortress— A  Wilderness  of  Stones— The  Hot  Springs  of  Ukin6— A 
Windy  Night— A  Dreery  Day  in  the  Desert— The  6bekh*s  Camel  Fail»— Descent  U 
Samoeb— The  Temple  and  Cataract— Meersheh— The  Sale  of  Aboa-Sin— We 
Emerge  from  the  Belly  of  Stone—  \  Kabablah  Caravan— The  Rock  of  Abon-Secr- 
View  of  the  Seoond  Cataract— We  reach  Wadi-HalfSi— Selling  my  Dromedaries- 
Farewell  to  Aboa-Sin— Thanksgiring  on  the  Ferry •boet—Parting  with  the  Ceuiel- 


On  the  sijtli  day  alter  leaving  Dongola  I  passed  ihrougb 
SukkCty  and  reached  the  oommencement  of  Batn  El-Hadjar — 
The  Belly  of  Stone— as  the  savage  mountain  country  for  a 
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hundred  miles  south  of  the  Second  Cataract  is  termed.  With 
moh  day  the  road  became  more  rough  and  toilsome,  and  my 
camels  moved  more  languidly.  In  spite  of  the  fatigue  which 
we  all  endured,  I  felt  so  much  strengthened  by  our  free  life 
and  so  much  interested  in  the  remarkable  country  through 
which  we  were  passing,  that  I  felt  something  like  regret  on 
approaching  the  southern  limit  of  travel  on  the  Nile.  Not  so 
my  dragoman  and  servant,  who  could  not  enough  thank  God 
and  the  Prophet  for  having  taken  them  in  safety  through 
countries  which  they  deemed  the  verge  of  the  world.  Achmet 
positively  declared  he  would  never  make  the  trip  again,  for  no 
second  journey  could  be  equally  fortunate.  My  camel-men,  I 
found,  had  never  before  travelled  to  Wadi  Hal£ii  by  the  west- 
ern bank,  but  by  &  wonderful  Arab  instinct,  they  never  went 
astray  from  the  road. 

The  Batn  El-Hadjar  marks  its  commencement  by  a  range 
of  granite  hills,  which  break  the  river  into  a  foaming  cataract. 
After  leaving  camp,  our  road  lay  along  the  Nile,  behind  some 
high  sand-hills.  In  front  of  us  appeared  Djebel  IJfeer,  a  peak 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  its  naked  sides  tinted  of  a 
deep,  rich  purple  hue  by  the  glowing  air.  The  Nile  flows 
directly  towards  its  base,  making  a  slight  curve,  as  if  to  pass 
it  on  the  eastern  side,  but  finding  the  granite  rooks  heaped 
together  too  thickly,  change  its  course  and  washes  the  western 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  granite  lies  scattered  about  in  vast 
masses,  taking  all  sorts  of  quaint  and  fanciful  shapes.  The 
hills  themselves  are  merely  collections  of  boulders  of  all  siies, 
from  three  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  piled  on  an  enormous 
bed  or  stratum  of  the  same.  Intermixed  with  this  are  beds 
of  a  rich  yellowish-red  granite,  which  crops  out  under  the  piles 
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of  gray,  and  has  been  worked,  whererer  it  appears  in  large 
masses.  The  traces  of  the  anoient  quarrjmen  still  remain,  in 
the  blocks  bearing  marks  of  the  wooden  wedges  by  which  they 
were  split  In  one  plac^e  I  noticed  two  fragments  of  a  colomn, 
similar  to  those  in  the  palace  at  Old  Dongola.  The  granite  is 
equal  in  quality  and  still  more  abundant  than  that  at  Assouan, 
but  was  only  quarried  to  a  limited  extent.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  nigged  in  the  highest  degree,  and  how  the  Nile  geta 
through  it  became  more  and  more  a  wender  to  me.  His  bed 
is  deep-sunken  between  enormous  stone-piles,  back  of  which  are 
high  stone  mountains,  and  wherever  there  is  a  hollow  between 
them,  it  is  filled  with  sand.  The  only  Testation  was  a  few 
bunches  of  miserable  grass,  and  some  of  those  desert  shrubs 
which  grow  at  the  yery  doors  of  Tartarus,  so  tenacious  of  life  are 
they.  A  narrow  shelf,  on  the  opposite  bank,  high  above  the 
river,  bore  the  renowned  palm  of  Sukk6t,  and  frequently  in  the 
little  coves  I  saw  the  living  green  of  the  young  wheat  The 
steep  banks  were  planted  with  lupins,  as  the  people  there  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  hippopotami 

While  I  was  breakfasting  off  a  great  granite  table,  a  man 
who  rode  by  on  a  donkey  cheered  me  with  the  news  that  the 
village  of  Dal  was  but  a  short  distance  ahead.  I  had  fixed 
upon  this  as  our  resting-place  for  the  night,  but  on  finding  it 
so  near,  resolved  to  push  on  to  some  natural  hot  springs  and 
ruins  of  ancient  baths,  which  the  camel-men  had  informed  me 
were  about  four  hours  further,  to  the  right  of  the  caravan 
track.  At  Dal,  however,  a  difficult  akaha  commences,  and  my 
camels  already  marched  so  slowly  and  wearily  that  I  judged 
it  best  to  stop  and  give  them  a  little  rest  About  the  village 
there  are  some  scattering  doum  and  date-palms,  which  lead  a 
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hard  existence,  half  buried  in  sand  and  dioked  with  the  old 
leaTeSy  which  the  natiyes  are  too  idle  to  prone.  The  people 
were  in  the  fields,  catting  some  wheat  which  was  just  ripe,  and 
two  sakias,  shaded  by  clusters  of  palms,  watered  a  few  patches 
of  cotton.  I  made  inquiries,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  finding 
the  location  of  the  hot  springs.  Finally,  one  of  the  men  con- 
sented to  become  my  guide  in  the  morning,  and  conducted  us 
to  u  camping-ground,  where  there  was  a  little  grass  for  the 
camels.  Lured  by  the  promise  of  backsheesh,  he  brought  me 
the  leanest  of  young  sheep,  which  I  purchased  for  eight  pias- 
tres. The  night  was  calm,  cool  and  delicious,  and  steeped  my 
whole  frame  in  balm,  after  the  burning  day.  The  moon,  near* 
ly  full,  shone  with  a  gray  and  hazy  lustre,  and  some  insect 
that  shrilled  like  a  tree-toad,  reminded  me  of  home. 

Our  Dallee  guide,  Hadji  Mohammed,  as  he  was  called^ 
from  haying  made  two  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  was  on  hand  be- 
fore sunrise.  Starting  in  adyance  of  the  carayan,  I  walked 
along  the  riyer-bank,  towards  a  castellated  building  on  an  emi- 
nence which  I  had  noticed  the  preyious  eyening,  while  sketch- 
kg  the  landscape.  My  path  was  oyer  huge  beds  of  gray 
granite,  frcmi  which  the  old  Egyptians  might  haye  cut  obelisks 
of  a  single  block,  not  only  one  hundred,  but  fiye  hundred  fe^ 
in  lengtL  The  enormous  masses  which  had  been  separated 
from  these  beds  and  rolled  into  rounded  masses  by  the  diafing 
of  primeyal  floods,  lay  scattered  on  the  sur&ce,  singly,  or  piled 
in  &ntastic  groups.  The  building  was  a  large  fortress  of 
stones  and  clay,  with  massiye  walls,  on  the  sunmiit  of  an 
island-like  peak  oyerhanging  the  riyer,  and  separated  frt>m  the 
bank  by  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  filled  with  water  during  the 
inundations,  but  was  then  dry,  and  its  sides  green  with  wheat 
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and  beans.  Wild  donm-palmB,  hanging  heayy  with  green  trmi, 
grew  in  the  patches  of  soil  among  the  rocks  and  oyerhnng  the 
rayine.  The  fortress  was  a  yerj  picturesque  object,  with  its 
three  square  towers,  backed  by  the  roaring  flood  and  the  dark 
violet-blae  orags  of  Djebel  M6m6  behind  The  forms  of  the 
landscape — except  the  palms — ^were  all  of  the  far  North,  but 
the  coloring  was  that  of  the  ripe  and  glowing  Soaih«  I  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  scene,  that  the  caravan  passed  unnoticed,  hay-  ■ 
ing  taken  a  path  further  from  the  river.  After  wandering 
about  for  some  time,  I  climbed  one  of  the  granite  piles  and 
scanned  the  country  in  all  directions,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Finally  I  descried  a  distant  trail,  and  on  reaching  it,  recog> 
nixed  the  tracks  of  my  camels.  I  hurried  on,  and  in  half  an 
hour  met  Hadji  Mohammed  and  one  of  my  camel-men,  coming 
back  in  great  tribulation,  fearful  that  I  was  lost. 

Near  the  Cataract  of  Dal,  an  akaba  commences,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  village  of  Ukm6,  in  the  Batn  el-Hadjar,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  miles.  We  passed  behind  some  peaks  of 
black  porphyry,  whose  shoulders  were  covered  with  steep,  slid- 
ing drifts  of  yellow  sand,  and  travelled  on  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  stones.  All  the  refuse  odds  and  ends  of  Creation — 
the  pieces  left  after  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  fashioned — ^have  been  thrown  together  here.  It 
was  a  sea  of  black  stone-mounds,  out  of  which  rose  occasional 
peaks  of  still  blacker  stone.  Throu§^  this  we  passed  into  a 
region  of  gray  stone  and  then  into  another  of  red  stone,  jour- 
neying for  four  hours  up  one  mound  and  down  another,  by 
paths  and  no  paths,  which  were  most  laborious  for  our  camels. 
I  began  to  be  fearful  we  should  never  get  out  of  the  geological 
labyrinth  into  which  the  hadji  conducted  us,  but  the  majestie 
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nsige  of  DjelMl  El-Lamool,  bejond  the  Nile,  aerred  him  as  a 
guide.  He  looked  oocasioiudlj  towards  a  basticm-like  projeo- 
tion  in  the  riieer  walls  <^  porphyry,  and  at  last,  when  I  was 
qoite  tired  and  £unished,  took  us  up  a  ridge  whence  I  saw  the 
riyer  again  below  as.  The  road  into  the  valley  was  next  t« 
impracticable,  but  our  camek  stumbled  and  scrambled  and  did 
till  they  reached  the  ledge  of  halfldi  oyerhanging  the  riyer. 
Below  us  was  a  square  mass  of  burnt  brick,  about  ten  feet  in 
height — part  of  a  building  long  since  destroyed.  '*  Here  is 
the  bath,"  said  the  hadjL  We  dismounted,  and  he  conducted 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  ruin,  where,  in  a  hole  in  the  earUi,  m 
spring  of  water  bubbled  up  profnsdy,  and  trickled  away, 
tilirough  a  trough  of  stones.  There  was  an  end  of  my  antici- 
pations of  a  refreshing  bath,  for  which  I  had  come  prepared. 
The  water  was  hot  enough,  in  truth  (131^),  and  I  could  not 
bear  my  hand  below  the  surface.  Under  the  bank,  a  doiei: 
springs  with  a  "(xxialler  flow  of  water,  ooied  through  the  soil, 
which  was  corered  with  a  whitish  deposit  in  placea  To  atone 
for  my  disappointment,  I  took  bre^ftst  in  the  shadow  of  the 
ruined  wall,  while  my  camel-men  bathed  themselves  in  the  wa* 
ter,  with  many  exclamations  of  "  BismUlahi/^^  (In  the  nama 
of  Qod).  The  hadji  then  left  us,  and  we  followed  the  Nile 
past  the  cataracts  of  Soug  and  Taugoori,  which  latter  we  heard 
all  night,  roaring  grandly  betweai  the  gusts  of  wind. 

During  the  ni^t  the  wind  blew  violently,  and  I  had  great 
fsars  that  my  tent  would  come  down  about  my  ears.  I  heaped 
the  sand  against  it  on  the  outside,  for  further  protection,  but 
every  thing  within  was  so  covered  that  its  original  color  could 
no  longer  be  discerned.  The  moon  shone  between  wild  and 
stormy  clouds,  and  all  signs  betokened  a  gust  of  rain.    We 
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topk  more  than  ordinary  preoMitions  in  the  dispoeiiion  of  our 
baggage,  as  this  part  of  the  road  was  much  infested  with  ma- 
rauding bands  of  Kababiflh,  who  oame  from  the  side  of  Dar* 
For  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  along  the  nTer,  as  well  as 
small  earayans.  I  trusted  in  the  protection  afforded  bj  my 
tent|  whidi,  firom  its  appearance,  would  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  an  officer  of  the  government 

On  the  eighth  day  we  rose— ^or  the  first  time  in  all  my 
African  trayel — in  s  cold,  raw  snd  cloudy  dawn.  Fortunately 
for  us,  a  company  of  merchants,  bound  for  Wadi-Halfa,  passed 
at  daybreak,  for  we  entered  on  an  akaha  oi  unknown  length, 
and  the  wind  had  Uown  so  yiolently  within  the  last  few  days 
that  the  old  carayan  trail  was  not  to  be  found.  The  country 
was  a  wilderness  eyen  more  drear  than  those  we  had  passed 
On  climbing  the  long  stony  surges,  I  sometimes  flattered  my- 
sslf  with  the  hope  of  seeing  beyond  the  Desert ;  but  no— I 
had  only  s  more  extended  horizon.  Long,  shadowy  streaks  oi 
ndn  swept  along  the  eastern  horison,  and  the  mountain-chains 
which  lay  against  them  were  colored  the  darkest  and  intensest 
dbade  of  violet — precisely  that  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  pansy. 
As  we  advanced,  the  air  grew  colder,  and  a  shower  of  laige, 
scattering  drops  passed  over  us.  The  camels  shrank  and  trem- 
bled, and  my  men  crept  behind  them  for  shelter.  Thoun^  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  those  African  skies  am  rain 
sometimes,  I  was  soon  so  benumbed  as  to  need  my  capote. 
The  temperature  was  perhaps  not  lower  than  60^,  yet  I  felt  it 
severely.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  riiekh's  camel,  which  had  be- 
Ibre  shown  symptoms  of  fiitigne,  lay  down  and  refused  to  go 
farther.  As  it  was  impossible  to  stop  in  the  Desert,  I  dis- 
tributed its  load  amimg  the  other  four,  and  ordered  him  te 
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dme  it  IOO06  bdiind  us.  This,  however,  was  of  no  svail,  and 
ftt  last  he  ooDcloded  to  wait  till  it  had  rested  a  little.  I  gave 
him  the  water-skin,  and  we  pushed  on.  Half  an  hoar  af- 
terwards, when  I  was  eating  break&st  under  the  lee  of  a 
sand-hill,  Ali,  who  had  remained  behind  with  him,  came  np^ 
saying  they  had  examined  the  camel  and  decided  that  it  was 
sick.  The  shekh  thereapon  wept  most  yehemently,  fearing  it 
would  die,  and  tamed  aboat  with  it  to  make  his  way  homa 
Ali  lent  him  a  dollar  and  promised  to  take  him  the  rest  of  the 
money  due  him.  The  other  men  were  quite  downcast  by  the 
shekh's  misfortune.  There  was  nothii^  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, but  to  push  ahead,  as  the  other  camels  were  well  ni^ 
worn  out 

We  kept  on  all  the  afternoon,  with  the  cold  wind  blowing 
in  our  faces,  and  occasionally  a  shower  of  colder  rain  dashed 
upon  us.  The  road  ascended  until  towards  noon,  when  we 
passed  throug|h  a  gateway  between  two  peaks  of  granite,  whose 
loose  masses  threatened  to  topple  down  the  sides  and  crush  na. 
Then  for  three  or  four  hours  we  travelled  over  more  elevated 
ranges,  from  the  crests  of  which  we  had  wide  glimpses  over  the 
terrible  tract,  yet  could  see  nothing  but  sand  and  stones — stones 
and  sand.  In  the  east  a  long  mountain-range  lay  dark  and 
distant,  under  the  shadow  of  the  nun-clouds,  and  it  was  some 
comfort  to  know  that  it  was  beyond  the  Nile.  As  ni^t  ap- 
proached, I  feared  we  should  be  obliged  to  camp  in  the  akaba, 
and  without  water,  but  after  ten  hours  of  most  wearisome 
travel,  we  reached  a  ridge,  whence  we  looked  into  a  vast  baain 
of  rocky  hills,  between  us  and  the  mountains,  whose  long  ohaui 
of  jagged  peaks,  touched  with  the  full  yellow  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  stood  against  the  black  gust  that  rolled  away  beyond 
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them  into  the  Great  NnbiaD  Desert  The  Nile  was  not  to  be 
seen,  yet  deep  in  the  centre  of  this  landscape,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  some  thomj  bashes,  which  our  farther  descent 
showed  to  be  near  the  village  and  cataract  of  Samneh.  The 
bed  of  the  riyer  was  filled  with  masses  of  black  rock,  and  the 
cataract,  just  below  the  Tillage,  roared  magnificently  aU 
ihroagh  the  ni^t  The  wind  blew  again,  i^id  so  yiolentlyi 
that  I  awoke  with  my  ears,  month  and  nostrils  filled  with  sand. 
The  morning  was  cold,  with  a  violent  wind,  bat  I  strength- 
ened my  camels  with  an  abandant  feed  of  bean-vines  and  dour 
ra,  and  set  off  early.  I  walked  ahead  to  the  temple  of  Sam- 
neh, whidi  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  above  the  cataract. 
The  hiU  is  sarroanded  with  the  remains  of  a  massive  bricik 
wall,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  road  leading  to  the  sammit 
The  temple  is  qoite  small,  and  of  simple  thoo^  gracefol  de- 
sign, containing  only  one  chamber,  at  the  end  of  which  a  head- 
less statae  lies  on  its  back.  From  the  little  portico  in  front, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  gorge  throagh  which  the  river  breaks. 
A  broad  stratum  of  porphyry  crosses  his  bed,  broken  only  in 
the  centre  by  a  gap  or  flood-gate,  not  twenty  yards  across. 
Throng  this  the  whole  force  of  his  carrent  is  poared,  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  when  the  water  was  low,  he  seemed  bat  a 
pigmy  flood.  In  &ct,  for  a  mile  or  two  below  this  cataract, 
there  is  scarcely  any  point  in  all  his  tortaoas  and  difficult 
coarse  where  one  might  not  throw  a  stone  across.  After  leav- 
ing the  temple,  oar  road  led  over  the  desolate  stony  hills,  high 
above  the  river's  bed.  We  looked  down  into  the  deep  and 
narrow  deflle  throagh  which  he  flows,  and  which  his  waters 
scarcely  brightened  or  (Peered,  for  there  was  no  vegetation  on 
his  banks  except  now  and  then  a  banch  of  halfdi  grass  or  a 
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few  simiied  thorns.  Tke  air  was  so  faraeing  ihat  I  lelt  do 
more  &tigae,  bat  (wlj  regrdi,  that  the  journey  was  so  near  ita 
oloae.  Old  Mohammed  walked  ahead,  singing  his  aoonstomed 
song :  ''  KooUoo  nasee  fie  djinnaie$,  tefoddhdj  ya  mr-rakhr 
man  !  "  (0  Most  Meroifdl,  grant  that  all  mj  people  may  enter 
thy  HeaTms  i)  Thus  we  trarelled  all  day,  and  towards  even* 
ing  oame  down  to  the  Nile  again  at  the  little  village  of  Meear- 
ffh^. 

This  plaoe  is  a  beantiM  little  oaas  in  the  midst  of  the 
savage  Belly  of  Stone,  The  Nile  has  a  more  gentle  oorrent^ 
and  his  banks  haye  room  enough  for  some  groyes  of  Invariant 
date-trees,  and  fields  of  wheat  and  cotton.  My  tent  was 
pitohed  beside  the  rustling  palms,  and  I  sat  down  with  a  glad 
heart  and  a  full  pipe,  on  the  last  night  of  my  long  a:*Q  toil- 
some journey  by  land.  During  the  eyening  one  of  the  natiyea 
took  a  fuAoy  to  my  Abou-Sin,  and  made  numerous  small  offers 
for  the  porohase  of  him.  I  refused,  preferring  to  send  him  on 
£o  Assouan,  but  in  the  morning  the  man  came  again,  and  at 
last,  with  many  struggles,  raised  his  price  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety  piastres,  whereupon  I  thou^^t  it  best  to  sell  and  so 
ayoid  all  further  trouble.  I  stipulated,  howeyer,  that  Abou- 
Sin  was  to  be  deliyered  to  him  at  Wadi-Halfe,  and  that  he 
should  accompany  us  thither  on  the  morrow.  The  ni^t  was 
intensely  cold,  although  the  air  was  probably  not  below  60^. 
I  could  ha^y  bear  the  coldness  of  the  water  in  the  morning. 
It  stung  my  burnt  face  like  fire,  uid  increased  the  pains  of  my 
unfortunate  cracked  nose.  The  Barabras  brought  me  some 
milk  for  my  coffee  in  a  basket  of  closely-plaited  grass,  smeared 
with  grease  on  the  inside.  It  precisely  resembled  those  baa- 
Irots  made  by  the  Indians  of  Califomia,  which  will  carry  water 
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Tbe  milk,  however,  had  a  taste  of  the  ranoid  grease,  whioh 
preyented  me  from  driiJdiig  much  of  it. 

We  arose  shiyeriDg  in  the  early  dawn,  and  for  the  last  time 
put  the  loads  on  oar  fagged  and  unwilling  camels.  Soon  after 
starting,  I  saw  ahe^,  through  a  gateway  of  black  porphyry 
rocks,  the  long,  yellow  sand-hills  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  like 
those  which  line  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Assouan 
to  Korosko.  This  was  a  joyful  token  that  we  had  reached  the 
end  of  the  sayage  Batn  El-Hadjar.  As  we  were  trayelling 
oyer  the  rolling  upland  of  yellow  sand,  enjoying  the  yiew  of 
the  wild  frontier  of  the  Belly  of  Stone,  out  of  which  we  had 
just  issued,  a  large  caravan  of  Kababish  Arabs,  returning 
towards  Dar-For  with  empty  camels,  met  us.  There  were 
upwards  of  fifty  camels  and  thirty  men — ^half-naked  savages, 
with  projecting  features,  wild  eyes,  and  a  wilderness  of  hair  on 
their  heads.  The  Kababish  were  easily  distinguished  by  their 
long  plaits,  laid  close  to  the  head,  and  smeared  with  fat  The 
others,  who  had  enormous  masses  of  wool,  standing  out  in  all 
directions  for  a  foot  or  more,  were  probably  Howoweet,  from 
the  side  of  Dar-For.  We  asked  the  distance  to  Wadi  Haifa, 
•ad  were  answered  with  the  universal  '^  hassa^^^  (just  now  1) 
whereby  these  people  designate  any  indefinite  period  of  time. 

After  three  or  four  hours,  I  began  to  look  out  for  Abon- 
Seer,  a  lofty  cliff  to  which  travellers  repair  for  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Second  Oataract— to  them  the  turning  point  of 
their  Nile  journey,  to  me  the  termination  of  my  long  mid- 
African  ramUes,  and  the  commencement  of  my  return  to  the 
living  world.  Our  road  was  a  mile  or  two  behind  the  river, 
and  as  Aohmet  had  only  visited  the  mountain  from  the  side  of 
Wadi  Hal£a,  he  could  not  serve  as  a  guide.  I  turned  into  the 
21 
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hillB,  taking  him,  Mohammed  and  Ali,  and  leaviog  the  other 
man  to  go  on  with  the  baggage  oamela.  We  wandered  for 
some  time  over  the  reogh  lidges,  and  at  last  reached  a  spur 
of  the  hilla  which  Achmet  took  to  be  Aboa-Seer.  bat  which 
was  not  it.  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  stopped  for  break&st,  and 
before  I  had  finished,  Ali,  who  was  oyerflowing  with  joj  at  the 
idea  of  reaching  Wadi  Haifa,  came  to  me  with  the  news  that 
he  had  been  climbing  a  high  point,  whence  he  could  see  the 
end  of  the  mountains.  The  Nile,  beyond,  he  said,  was  broad 
and  smooth,  and  there  were  more  date>trees  than  he  had  seen 
since  leaving  SukkOt.  I  left  him  to  ride  my  Abou-Sin,  and 
walked  on  to  the  peak  he  had  climbed.  As  I  reached  its  base, 
howeyer,  I  saw  that  the  true  headland  projected  still  further 
beyond,  terminating  in  a  cone-like  summit  As  I  came  out 
from  among  the  hills  behind  it,  the  riew  suddenly  opened 
before  me  far  to  the  north  and  east,  and  I  saw  the  long  date- 
groyes  of  Wadi  Haifa  apparently  at  my  feet. 

Abou-Seer  is  a  cliff  of  calcareous  rode,  and  its  base  is  com* 
jJetely  coyered  with  the  names  of  tourists  who  haye  yisited  it. 
Achmet  wanted  me  to  add  my  name  to  theirs,  but  as  I  had 
brought  no  hammer  and  chisel  from  Cairo,  like  most  trayellers, 
I  could  not  gratify  him.  A  few  steps  took  me  to  the  summit 
of  the  diff,  which  drops  on  the  eastern  side  in  a  sheer  preci- 
pice to  the  water's  edge.  It  is  at  least  three  hundred  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  as  it  forms  the  corner  of  the  range^ 
the  view  on  three  sides  is  uninterrupted  for  many  leagues 
The  panorama  is  truly  grand,  and  probably  unlike  any  other 
in  the  world.  To  the  south  the  mountains  of  the  Batn  £1- 
Hadjar  rise  like  a  black  wall,  out  of  which  the  Nile  forces  its 
^aj,  not  in  a  broad  sheet,  but  in  a  hundred   rezed  streama 
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gurgling  up  amid  o)iaotio  heaps  of  rooks  as  if  from  Bnbterra< 
nean  sooroes,  foaming  and  fretting  their  difficult  way  round 
endless  islands  and  reefs,  mesting  and  separating,  seeking 
eyery  where  an  outlet  and  finding  none,  till  at  last,  as  If  woary 
of  the  long  contest,  the  rocks  recede,  and  the  united  waters 
spread  themselves  out,  sluggish  and  exhausted,  on  the  sands 
below.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  strife  between  two  mate- 
rial forces,  but  so  intricate  and  labyrinthine  in  its  features, 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  succeed  in  separating  them,  or  in 
yiewing  it  other  than  as  a  whole.  The  streams,  in  their  thou- 
sand windings,  appear  to  flow  towards  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  from  their  continual  noise  and  motion  on  all  sides,  the 
whole  &ntastic  wilderness  of  rock  seems  to  heaye  and  tug,  as 
it  is  throttled  by  the  furious  waters.  This  is  the  last  great 
struggle  and  triumph  of  the  Nile.  Henceforth,  his  tortured 
waters  find  repose.  He  goes  down  to  Egypt  as  a  conquerer^ 
crowned  with  a  double  majesty  after  all  his  toils.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  ancient  race  which  existed  by  his  bounty, 
riiould  worship  him  as  a  God  ? 

But  by  this  time  we  saw  our  baggage-camels,  like  specks  on 
the  sand,  approaching  Wadi  Haifa.  Ali,  unable  to  contain 
himself,  started  off  on  a  run,  and  we  soon  lost  sight  of  him.  I 
mounted  my  faithful  big  dromedary,  Abon-Sin,  and  after  two 
more  hours  on  his  lofty  hump,  dismounted  at  the  ferry-place, 
opposite  Wadi  Haifa,  neyer,  alas  I  to  mount  him  again.  A 
boat  with  a  company  of  merchants  from  Oairo  had  just  arriyed, 
and  the  sailors  were  unloading  their  packages  of  merchandise. 
The  merchants  came  up  and  saluted  me,  and  could  scarcely 
belieye  that  I  had  been  so  far  as  the  White  Nile.  They  were 
bound  for  Dongola,  and  one  of  them,  learning  that  my  brown 
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dromedaiy  wm  for  ide,  offered  to  bay  it  Aohmet  eonduoted 
the  boBinefla  for  me,  for  the  bafgaining  lasted  at  least  two 
honrs,  before  the  pnrdwier  suooeeded  in  slowly  stm^ling  up 
to  a  deoent  price.  The  Barabra  who  had  bon^t  Abou-Sin 
was  also  on  hand,  to  ratify  Uie  bargain,  and  I  was  thus  sayed 
from  the  necessity  <^  sending  the  animals  to  the  markets  of 
Assouan.  I  most  do  both  the  men  the  jostice  to  say  that  they 
afterwards  made  eyery  exertion  to  cheat  me,  in  the  way  of 
connting  money  and  offering  bad  pieces,  and  at  last  gaye  a 
large  pile  of  cq>per  coin,  which,  when  it  was  connted,  lacked 
two  piastres  of  the  right  amonnt.  When  all  was  finished,  I 
deliyered  Abon-8in  into  the  hands  of  his  rascally  new  master, 
with  a  sorrowfiil  heart,  for  the  old  fellow  and  I  were  good 
fiienda  Had  he  known  we  were  to  be  separated,  I  am  sure 
those  large  black  eyes  of  his  would  haye  dropped  a  few  tears, 
and  that  capadons  throat  gurgled  out  a  sound  of  lamentation. 
Achmet  threw  his  arms  around  the  beast's  big  head  and  kissed 
him  tenderly.  I  was  about  to  do  the  same  tiling,  whoi  I 
remembered  that  the  neyer-sweating  skin  of  a  dromedary 
exhales  not  the  freshest  of  odors,  and  preferred  caressing  him 
with  my  hand  rather  than  my  lips.  So  forewell  to  Abou-Sn, 
and  may  he  neyer  want  dourra  and  bean-yines,  nor  complain 
under  too  heayy  loads:  and  should  he  die  soon  (for  he  is 
waxing  in  years),  may  some  son  of  his  strong  loins  be  there  to 
carry  me,  when  next  I  yisit  Central  Africa  1 

My  arriyal  at  Wadi  Haifa  terminated  the  journey  of  thirty- 
four  days  from  Khartoum.  In  that  time  my  littie  carayan 
had  trayelled  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  miles,  and  at 
least  half  of  it  as  rough  trayelling  as  can  be  found  in  Africa. 
Now  we  were  beyond  danger  and  done  witii  fatigue,  and  could 
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look  forward  to  seeing  Cairo  in  another  month.  Not  until  we 
were  all  seated  in  the  ferry-boat,  crossing  ^om  the  opposite 
bank,  did  I  fairly  realize  that  our  severe  journey  was  over. 
The  camels  were  left  behind,  the  baggage  piled  up  on  board, 
and  as  we  were  rowed  slowly  across  the  river,  it  suddenly 
flashed  through  my  mind  that  the  same  gentle  motion  of  oars 
and  waves  was  thenceforth  to  rock  me  all  the  way  to  Cairo. 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  fervently  ejaculated  :  '<  el  hamdu 
liUdh  / "  to  which  the  oUiers,  as  in  duty  bound,  responded. 
Achmet,  who  usually  postponed  his  prayers  until  he  reached 
home,  recited  a  chapter  from  the  Koran,  and  Ali,  who  never 
prayed,  broke  into  sailor-songs  by  starts,  and  laughed  continu- 
ally, from  inward  delight. 

After  my  tent  was  pitched  on  the  beach,  I  called  my  camel- 
men,  Ali  and  Mohammed,  who  had  crossed  with  me,  and  gave 
them  each  the  forty  piastres  still  due,  with  a  Maria  Theresa 
dollar — aiouzeraTy  or  the  Father  of  Buttons,  as  this  coin  ii 
called  in  Central  Africa,  from  the  button  which  clasps  the 
drapery  on  the  Empress's  shoulder— as  backsheesh.  The  men 
were  delighted,  and  kissed  my  hand,  in  token  of  gratituda  I 
gave  them  also  the  money  for  the  shekh,  and  took  leave  of 
them  with  the  exclamation :  '^  May  God  grant  you  a  prosper* 
ouB  return  to  your  country ! "  They  replied,  warmly :  "  May 
Ood  prolong  your  days,  0  Effendi  1 "  and  as  they  moved  away, 
I  overheard  old  Mohammed  again  declare  to  Achmet :  ''  Wal« 
*lah,  but  thia  is  a  good  Frank  1  He  certainly  has  Iilam  in  his 
heart  1" 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII 

THE     BOOK     TEHPLE8     OF     ABOU-BIMBBL. 

Wad.  HaUk--A  Boat  for  Aaioaan— W«  Embark  cm  the  Nile  Again— An  £s7l''*> 
Droam— The  Templea  of  Abon-Simbel— The  Smaller  Temple— The  Cdoael  oi 
Bemeaea  IL— Talgarity  of  TravellerB— Entering  the  Qreat  Temple— H7  Impvea* 
alooa— Ghfliacter  of  Abou-Slmbel— The  Smaller  Chambers— The  Baoea  of  Hen — 
Bemeeea  and  the  Captlvo  Kinga— Departnrei 

Wadi  Halfa  is  «D  ordinary  Arab  village,  and  noted  only  for 
being  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Nubian  Nile.  There 
were  six  or  seven  boats  in  port,  some  of  them  loaded  with  gum 
and  ready  to  start  for  Assouan.  They  were  all  nekkerSy  or 
trading  boats,  built  of  heavy  wood,  and  not  to  be  moved  down 
stream  against  a  strong  head-wind.  I  therefore  engaged  the 
ferry-boat  in  which  I  had  crossed — a  light,  open  boat,  manned 
by  two  Nubian  boys.  The  rais  made  a  frame  of  sticks  near 
the  stem,  and  covered  it  with  palm-mats,  to  serve  as  a  cabin. 
The  open  hold  was  turned  into  a  kitchen,  and  tak^  possession 
of  by  my  two  men.  There  was  barely  room  enough  for  all  of 
us  and  our  baggage,  and  a  fat  sheep  I  bought,  as  provision  for 
the  voyage,  but  as  I  proposed  being  gloriously  laiy,  to  make 
up  for  the  foregone  toils,  I  needed  no  more. 
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The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Wadi  Haifa  all  was 
ready.  A  few  ohildren  came  down  to  greet  me  with  the  hate* 
fbl  word  "  backsheoBh,"  which  I  had  not  heard  for  three 
months  and  hoped  never  to  hear  again;  but  a  few  Arabic  ex- 
clamations soon  put  them  to  flight  We  shoved  away  from  the 
beach,  followed  by  the  cries  of  a  dozen  lazy  sailors,  who  also 
wanted  backsheesh  for  saying  " salaam^^  at  parting.  I  stretch- 
ed myself  out  on  my  bed,  on  deck,  and  lay  lookmg  on  the 
receding  shore,  where  my  camel-men  and  camels  (Abou-Sin 
still  among  them)  were  encamped.  Abou-Sin's  head  was  torn- 
ed  towards  the  river,  as  if  looking  for  his  master,  for  the 
hapless  creature  certainly  thought  I  should  go  over  to  mount 
him  on  the  morrow.  Alas,  my  brave  old  dromedary !  we  shaT 
never  again  play  friendly  tricks  upon  each  other.  Bais  Ram 
adan  took  his  station  at  the  helm,  and  the  boys  plied  their 
oars  actively,  so  that  we  soon  lost  sight  of  Wadi  Haifa.  All 
the  afternoon  we  ^ded  slowly  down  the  stream  between  rich 
palm-groves  and  grain-fielda  The  appearance  of  thrift  and 
fertility,  which  the  country  presented,  was  most  agreeable 
after  the  waste  fields  of  Dongola,  and  the  unproductive  rocks 
and  sands  of  the  intermediate  districts.  The  mountains  behind 
were  lower  and  rounder  in  their  outlines,  and  the  landscapes 
softer  an  richer  tha  i  nny  I  had  seen  since  leaving  beautiful 
Dar  Shygheea.  By  sunset  we  had  made  inch  good  progress, 
that  there  was  every  hope  of  reaching  Abou-Simbel  in  the 
morning. 

There  was  no  wind  during  the  night,  and  the  boys  worked 
bravely.  About  two  hours  after  midnight  I  was  awakened 
from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  shock  of  the  boat  striking  the  shore. 
I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw,  as  I  lay,  without  moving  my  head, 
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a  huge  waU  of  rook  before  me,  against  which  six  enormooa 
statues  leaned  as  ihey  looked  from  deep  niches  eat  in  its  front. 
Their  solemn  faces  were  toaohed  bj  the  moon,  which  shone 
fall  on  the  cliff,  and  o^  their  feet  were  wrapped  in  shadow. 
The  lines  of  deep-cat  hier<^ljphics  oyer  the  portal  of  this 
rocky  temple  were  also  filled  with  shadow  and  painted  legibly 
on  the  gray,  moonlit  rock.  Below  them  yawned  the  door — a 
sqaarc  of  complete  darkness.  A  little  to  the  left,  over  a  long 
drift  of  sand  that  sloped  from  the  summit  of  the  cliff  nearly  to 
the  water's  edge,  peered  the  mitred  head  of  a  statoe  (^  still 
more  colossal  proportions.  I  gazed  on  this  broad,  dim,  and 
wonderful  picture  for  a  moment,  so  awed  by  its  majesty  that  I 
did  not  ask  myself  where  nof  what  it  was.  This  is  some  grand 
Egyptian  dream,  was  my  first  thou^^t,  and  I  closed  my  eyes 
for  a  few  seconds,  to  see  whether  it  would  yanish.  Bat  it 
stood  fast  and  silent  as  eyer,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  Aboo- 
SimbeL  My  seryants  all  slept,  and  the  rai's  and  boys  noise- 
lessly moored  the  boat  to  the  shore,  and  then  lay  down  and 
slept  also.  Still  I  lay,  and  the  great  stataes  looked  solemnlj 
down  upon  me,  and  the  moon  painted  their  kingly  nomens  and 
banners  with  yet  darker  distinokiess  <m  the  gray  rook.  The 
riyer  made  no  sound  below,  the  long  grass  stirred  not  a  blade 
at  the  foot  of  the  crags,  and  the  slopes  of  sand  were  white  and 
dumb  as  snow.  I  lay  in  too  deep  a  repose  for  thought,  and 
was  not  then  conscious  how  grateful  was  such  a  silence  in  Na- 
ture, while  the  moon  held  up  that  picture  before  me.  It  mi^t 
haye  been  two  minutes  or  twenty,  before  the  current  slowly 
swung  the  stem  of  the  boat  around,  and  the  picture  as  slowly 
shifted  from  my  yiew,  leaying  instead  the  Southern  Gross  in 
its  shrine  of  stara. 
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In  tbe  morning,  I  found  that  we  laj  at  the  foot  of  the 
imaller  temple.  I  qoietl j  waited  for  mj  onp  of  coffee,  for  the 
morning  reality  was  infinitely  less  grand  than  my  rision  of  the 
night.  I  then  olimbed  to  the  door  and  entered  The  interior  is 
not  large  nor  imposing,  after  one  has  seen  the  temples  of  Egypt 
The  exterior,  howeyer,  is  on  snch  a  colossal  scale,  that,  not* 
withstanding  the  want  of  proportion  in  the  different  statues, 
the  effect  is  yery  striking.  The  largest  ones  are  about  thirty- 
fiye  feet  high,  and  not  identical,  as  are  those  of  the  great  tem- 
ple. One,  who  stands  with  one  leg  adyanoed,  while  he  holds 
a  sword  with  the  handle  pressed  against  his  breast,  is  executed 
with  much  more  spirit  than  is  usually  met  with  in  statues  of 
this  period.  The  sculptures  of  the  interior  are  interesting, 
and  being  of  the  time  of  Remeses  the  Great,  whose  history 
they  illustrate,  are  executed  with  much  skill  and  labor.  The 
head  of  the  goddess  Athor,  on  the  face  of  the  columns  in  the 
hall,  is  much  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  same  goddess  at 
Dendera.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  broad  and  distorted  enough  to 
represent  the  genius  Typhon. 

The  front  of  the  great  temple  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other,  nor  does  it  face  the  riyer,  which  here  flows  in  a  north- 
east course.  The  line  of  the  cliff  is  broken  between  the  two, 
so  that  the  figures  of  the  great  Remeses,  seated  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  look  to  the  east,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the 
&ce  being  nearly  north.  Through  the  gap  in  front,  the  sands 
haye  poured  down  from  the  Desert  behind,  almost  wholly  fill- 
ing up  the  space  between  the  two  clif& ;  and  though  since  the 
temple  was  first  opened,  in  1817,  it  has  been  cleared  nearly  to 
the  base  more  than  once,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  sand  has 
again  almost  dosed  the  entrance  The  southern  colossus  is 
2\* 
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only  buried  about  half  way  to  the  knee,  bnt  of  the  two  northern 
ones  there  ifl  little  else  to  be  seen  exoept  the  heads.  Obscured 
as  is  the  effect  of  this  grand  front,  it  is  still  without  parallel  in 
the  world.  I  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  in  statues  of 
soch  odormous  magnitude  there  could  be  such  wingular  beauty 
of  expression.  The  face  of  Remeses,  the  same  in  each,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  portrait,  as  it  resembles  the  faces  of  the  statues  in 
the  interior  and  those  of  the  King  in  other  places.  Besides, 
there  is  an  individuRlity  in  some  of  the  features  which  is  too 
marked  to  represent  any  general  type  of  the  Egyptian  head. 
The  fullness  of  the  drooping  eyelid,  which  yet  does  not  cover 
the  large,  oblong  Egyptian  eye ;  the  nose,  at  first  slightly  in- 
clining to  the  aquiline,  but  curring  to  the  round,  broad  nos- 
trils ;  the  generous  breadth  of  the  calm  lips,  and  the  placid, 
serene  expression  of  the  &ce,  are  worthy  of  the  conqueror  of 
Africa  and  the  builder  of  Kamak  and  Medeenet  Abou. 

The  statue  next  the  door,  on  the  southern  side,  has  been 
shiyered  to  the  throne  on  which  it  is  seated,  and  the  fragments 
are  not  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  which  lie  upon  the  knees. 
The  ridiculous  yanity  of  tourists  has  not  even  spared  these 
sublime  monuments,  and  they  are  coTered  whereyer  a  hand  can 
reach,  with  the  names  of  noble  and  ignoble  snobs.  The  enthu- 
siastic antiquaries  who  cleared  away  the  sands  haye  recorded 
the  fact  in  modest  inscriptions,  near  the  door,  where  they  do 
not  offend  the  ^e ;  and  one  readily  pardons  the  liberty  the 
writers  have  taken.  But  there  are  two  Qermans  (whose  names 
I  will  not  mention,  since  it  would  help  give  Hxem  the  yery  noto- 
riety they  coyet),  who  have  carved  their  names  in  letters  a  foot 
long,  on  the  thigh  of  one  of  the  statues,  and  afterwards  filled 
them  with  black  paint.    I  should  like  to  sec  them  subjected  to  a 
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raeroiless  bastinado,  on  the  same  part  of  their  own  bodie& 
Certainly,  to  have  one  of  the  stataes  seated  on  their  breasts  aa 
a  nightmare,  every  night  of  their  lives,  would  not  be  too  much 
punishment  for  such  a  deseoration. 

The  great  doorway  of  the  temple  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
that  I  was  obliged  to  creep  in  on  my  knees.  The  sun  by  this 
time  had  risen  exactly  to  the  only  point  where  it  can  illumine 
the  interior,  and  the  rays,  taking  a  more  yellow  hue  from  the 
rock  and  sand  on  which  they  fell,  shone  down  the  long  drift 
between  the  double  row  of  colossal  statues,  and  lighted  up  the 
entrance  to  the  seoond  hall  of  the  temple.  I  sat  down  in  the 
sand,  awed  and  half  frightened  by  the  singular  appearance  of 
the  place.  The  sunshine,  falling  obliquely  on  the  sands, 
struck  a  dim  reflection  against  the  sculptured  roof,  and  even 
lighted  up  the  furdiest  recesses  of  the  grand  hall  sufficiently  to 
show  its  imposing  dimensions.  Eight  square  pillars — ^four  on 
either  side  of  the  central  aisle-— seem  to  uphold  the  roof,  and 
on  their  inner  sides,  facing  each  other,  are  eight  statues  of  the 
King.  The  features  of  all  are  preserved,  and  have  something 
9f  the  grace  and  serenity,  though  not  the  majesty  of  the  great 
itatues  outside.  They  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  with  an 
eternal  question  on  their  fixed  countenances,  but  none  can  give 
answer.  There  was  something  so  stem  and  strange  in  these 
eight  faces,  that  I  felt  a  shudder  of  fear  creep  over  me.  The 
strong  arms  are  all  crossed  on  their  breasts,  and  the  hands 
hold  various  sacred  and  regal  symbols,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  something  resembling  a  flail,  which  one  sees  often  in 
Egyptian  sculpture.  I  thought  of  a  marvellous  story  I  once 
read,  in  which  a  genie,  armed  with  a  brazen  flail,  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  an  enchanted  castle,  crushing  with  the  stroke  of 
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bis  terrible  weapon  all  who  come  to  seek  the  treasure  withia 
For  a  moment  the  childish  faith  in  the  supernatural  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  I  looked  at  the  gloomy  entrance  beyond, 
wishing  to  enter,  but  fearing  the  stony  flails  of  the  terrible 
Bemesi  on  either  hand.  The  faces  were  once  partially  colored, 
and  the  black  eyeball,  still  remaining  <m  the  blank  eye  of  stone, 
gives  them  an  expression  of  stupor,  of  death-in-life,  which 
accounted  to  me  for  the  nervous  shock  I  experienced  on  enter 
ing. 

There  is  nothing  in  Egypt  which  can  be  likened  to  the 
great  temple  of  Abou-Simbel.  E^amak  ia  grander,  but  its 
grandeur  is  human.  This  belongs  rather  to  the  soperhuman 
fancies  of  the  £ast — ^the  haUs  of  the  Afntes — or  to  the  realm 
of  the  dethroned  Titans,  of  early  Ghreek  mythology.  This  im- 
pression  is  not  diminished,  on  passing  the  second  hall  and 
corridor,  and  entering  the  adytum,  or  sacred  chamber  of  the 
temple.  There  the  granite  altar  yet  stands  in  the  centre, 
before  the  undestroyed  figures  of  the  gods,  who,  seated  side  by 
side,  calmly  await  the  o&rings  of  their  worshippers.  The 
peculiar  individuality  of  each  deity  is  strikingly  shown  in  these 
large  statues,  and  their  attitude  is  mudi  less  constrained  than 
in  the  sitting  statues  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  These  look  as 
if  they  coidd  rise,  if  they  would.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
sculptures  of  them  and  of  the  contemplar  deities,  in  the  grand, 
bold  style  of  the  age  of  Eemeses.  Some  visitors  had  left  a 
supply  of  dry  palm  branches  near  the  entrance,  and  of  these  1 
made  torches,  which  blazed  and  crackled  fiercely,  flaring  with  a 
rich  red  light  on  the  sculptured  and  painted  walls.  There 
was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  examine  all  the  smaller  chambers, 
of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine,  cut  laterally  lato  tb^  rocl^ 
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without  any  attempt  at  symmetry  of  form>  or  regalariiy  of 
arrang'unent  Several  of  them  have  seats  rmming  aromid 
three  sidesy  exactly  like  the  diyans  in  modem  Egyptian  houses 
They  were  probably  designed  for  the  apartments  of  tlie  priests 
or  senrants  connected  with  the  temple. 

The  scnlptores  on  Ihe  walk  of  the  grand  hall  are,  after 
those  of  Medeenet  Abou,  and  on  the  exterior  wall  of  Eamak, 
'iie  most  interesting  I  have  seen  in  Egypt.  On  the  end  wall, 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  is  a  colossal  bafrrelief,  repre- 
senting Remeses  slaying  a  gronp  of  captive  kings,  whom  he 
holds  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  in 
each  group,  and  the  features,  though  they  are  not  colored, 
exhibit  the  same  distinction  of  race  as  I  had  previously  remark* 
ed  in  Belzoni's  tomb,  at  Thebe&  There  is  the  Negro,  the 
Persian,  the  Jew,  and  one  other  form  of  countenance  which  I 
could  not  make  out — all  imploring  with  uplifted  hands  the 
mercy  of  the  conqueror.  On  the  southern  wall,  the  distinction 
between  the  Negro  and  the  Egyptian  is  made  still  more  obvi- 
ouB  by  the  coloring  of  the  figures.  In  fact,  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  were  as  strongly  marked  in  the  days  of 
Remeses  as  at  present  This  is  an  interesting  fact  in  discus- 
sing the  question  of  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  race.  Admitting 
the  different  races  of  men  to  have  had  originally  one  origin, 
the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  Man  on  the  earth,  must  have 
been  nearer  fifty  thousand  than  five  thousand  years  aga  If 
climate,  customs,  and  the  like  have  been  the  only  agents  in 
producing  that  variety  of  race,  which  we  find  so  strongly  mark* 
ed  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  surely  those  agents  must 
have  been  at  work  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  that  usually 
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aeoepted  as  the  age  ^  Man.  We  are  older  than  we  know ;  but 
our  beginning,  like  our  end,  ia  darkness  and  mystery. 

The  scolptores  on  ihe  side  walls  of  tiie  temple  represent 
the  wars  of  Remeses,  who,  as  at  Medeenet  Aboo,  stands  in  a 
diariot  which  two  horses  at  fall  speed  whirl  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  The  king  discharges  his  arrows  against  them,  and 
directly  in  front  of  him  a  charioteer,  mortally  woonded,  is 
hurled  from  his  overthrown  chariot  The  groi^  are  chiselled 
with  great  spirit  and  boldness ;  the  figures  gf  the  king  and  his 
horses  are  full  of  life.  Towering  over  all,  as  well  by  his  supe- 
rior proportions  as  by  ihe  majesty  and  courage  of  his  attitude. 
Remeses  stands  erect  and  motionless  amid  the  shock  and  jar 
and  riot  of  battle.  There  is  no  exultation  in  his  &ce ;  only 
the  inflexible  calmness  of  Destii^. 

I  spent  some  time  contemplating  these  grand^md  remark- 
able  memorials  of  tlie  greatest  age  of  Egypt,  and  left  with  my 
feeling  for  Egyptian  art  CTcn  stronger  than  before.  I  watched 
the  giant  figures  of  ihe  portico,  as  the  swift  current  earned 
my  boat  down  stream,  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of  their  majesldo 
features.  But  the  yellow  of  ihe  cliff  turned  to  puiple,  and  ml 
last  other  crags  passed  before  it 
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The  distresslDg  coldness  of  the  temperature  the  night  before 
reaching  Wadi  Haifa,  affected  me  more  painfully  than  all  the 
roastings  I  had  endured  in  Soudan.  My  nose  after  losing  six 
coats  of  skin,  became  so  hard  and  coppery,  that  like  Anthony 
Van  Corlear's,  the  reflected  rays  ^m  it  mi^t  have  pierced 
eyen  the  tough  skin  of  a  crocodile.  My  frame  was  so  steeped 
in  heat,  that  had  our  fuel  fallen  short,  I  might  haye  <<  drawn  *' 
my  tea,  by  hugging  the  kettle  in  my  arms.  I  had  been  so 
bathed  and  rolled  in  light,  the  sun  had  so  constantly,  with 
each  succeeding  day,  showered  upon  me  hb  burning  baptism, 
that  I  came  to  regard  myself  as  one  of  his  special  representa- 
tiyes,  and  to  fancy  that,  whereyer  I  went,  there  was  a  sort  of 
nimbus  or  radiation  around  me.  But  those  few  drops  of  rain, 
among  the  stony  mountains  of  the  Batn  El-Hadjar,  quenched 
at  once  the  glow  of  my  outer  surface,  and  the  cold  winds  which 
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foUowed,  Doyer  oeaged  blowing  till  they  eztingiuBhed  eyen  the 
central  fires.  I  was  like  an  incipient  comet,  snnffed  out  of 
existence  and  made  satellite  to  some  frozen  planet  My  frame 
was  racked  with  pains,  which  turned  into  misery  the  refresh- 
ing indolence  of  the  Nile.  I  had  no  medicines,  but  put 
my  philosophy  into  practice :  the  climate  of  Nubia,  I  said, 
has  giyen  me  this  infliction,  therefore  the  country  must  supply 
the  remedy.  So  I  sent  the  rals  ashore  in  search  of  it.  He 
came  back  with  a  cup  of  oil  which  a  shining  daughter  of  the 
land  was  about  bestowing  upon  her  crispy  tresses,  and  I  drank 
it  with  a  heroic  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  my  theory.  I  was  not 
disi^pointed,  and  on  the  third  day  sat  once  more  in  the  sun, 
in  the  bow  of  my  boat,  trying  to  regain  the  effluence  I  had 
lost 

The  scenery  of  the  Nile  below  Abou-Simbd  is  yery  beauti- 
fnL  The  mountains  recede  again  from  the  bank,  and  show 
themselyes  occasionally  in  picturesque  peaks.  The  shores  are 
low  and  rich  and  the  groyes  of  date-trees  most  luxuriant  The 
weather  was  ddightfrdly  calm  and  warm,  and  the  Nile,  though 
swift,  ran  smooth  and  shining  as  ihe  oil  of  his  own  castor 
bean-fields.  During  the  sweet,  quiet  hour  before  and  after 
sunset,  we  floated  down  through  the  loyely  region  about  fies- 
ta and  Teshka.  Three  tall  peaks  of  dark-brown  rock  roso 
inland,  beyond  the  groyes  of  the  beautiful  Ibreemee  palm, 
whose  leayes,  longer  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian date-tree,  are  gracefully  parted  at  the  sides — ^half  of  them 
shooting  upward  in  a  plumy  tuft,  while  the  other  half  droop 
around  the  tall  shaft  of  the  tree.  The  boys  worked  during  the 
second  night  with  unabated  force.  I  awoke  as  the  moon  was 
rising  through  black   clouds,  and   found   the  lofty   crags  of 
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Ibreem  OTerhangiDg  ns.  We  swept  silently  under  the  base 
of  the  heights,  which  in  the  indistinct  light,  appeared  to  rise 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  us.  By  sunrise,  the  date- 
groves  of  Derr,  the  capital  of  the  Nuba  country,  were  in  sight^ 
and  we  were  soon  moored  beside  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
town.  Derr  stretches  for  some  distance  along  the  shore,  and 
presents  an  agreeable  front  to  the  river.  A  merchant,  from  a 
boat  near  ours,  brought  me  two  small  loaves  of  delicious 
Egyptian  bread.  He  had  been  in  Souddn,  and  knew  how  such 
bread  would  relish,  after  the  black  manufacture  of  that 
country. 

An  hour  afterwards  my  boat  ran  to  the  eastern  bank,  tc 
allow  me  to  visit  the  little  temple  of  Amada.  This  temple 
stands  on  a  slight  rise  in  the  sands,  which  surround  and  en* 
tirely  overwhelm  it.  It  consists  only  of  a  low  portico,  sup- 
ported by  eight  pillars,  a  narrow  corridor  and  the  usual  three 
chambers — all  of  very  small  dimensions.  The  sculptures  on 
the  walls  are  remarkable  for  the  excellent  preservation  of  their 
colors.  The  early  Christians,  who  used  this  temple  for  their 
worship,  broke  holes  in  the  roof,  which  admit  sufficient  light 
for  the  examination  of  the  interior.  Without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  temple,  I  should 
judge  that  it  was  erected  by  some  private  person  or  persons. 
The  figures  making  the  offerings  have  not  the  usual  symbols 
of  royalty,  and  the  objects  they  present  consist  principally  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are  heaped  upon  a  table  placed 
before  the  divinity.  The  coloring  of  the  fruit  is  quite  rich 
and  glowing,  and  there  are  other  objects  which  appear  to  be 
cakes  or  pastiy.  While  I  was  examining  the  central  chamber^ 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  sharply  striking  one  of  the  out* 
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side  pillftrs  with  a  stick.  It  was  repeated  three  times  with  an 
interral  between,  and  was  so  clear  and  distinct  that  I  imagined 
it  to  be  Achmet,  following  me.  I  called,  but  on  receiving  no 
answer,  went  out,  and  was  not  a  little  sarjHi8e4  to  find  no  per* 
son  there  or  within  si^t  The  temple  stands  at  a  considera- 
ble distance  from  any  dwelling,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the 
smooth  sands  on  all  sides  of  it  where  a  man  ^coold  hide. 
When  I  mentioned  this  circumstance,  on  returning  to  the 
boat,  Aohmet  and  the  rais  immediately  declared  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  djin,  or  afrite,  who  frequently  are  heard  among  the 
ruins,  and  were  greatly  shocked  when  I  refused  to  accept  this 
explanation.  I  record  the  circumstance  to  show  that  even  is 
the  heart  of  Nubia  there  are  mysterious  rappings. 

Beyond  Derr  I  entered  the  mountain  region  of  granite, 
sandstone  and  porphyry,  which  extends  all  the  way  to  As- 
souan. As  I  i^proaohed  Korosko,  which  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  further,  the  south-wind  increased  till  it  became  a  genuine 
Jckamseen,  aknost  blotting  out  the  landscape  with  the  clouds 
of  sand  which  it  whirled  from  fixe  recesses  of  die  Bibui.  We 
were  obliged  to  <ffeep  along  under  the  bank  till  we  reached 
Korosko,  where  we  ran  up  to  the  same  old  landing-place  at 
which  I  had  stopped  in  December.  The  bank  was  eight  feet 
hi^er  than  then,  the  river  having  fallen  that  much  in  the 
mean  time.  There  was  the  same  house,  open  on  the  river- 
side,  the  same  old  Turk  sitting  within,  the  dark  sycunores 
shading  the  bank,  the  dusty  terrace  with  the  familiar  palms 
tossing  their  leaves  against  the  wind,  the  water-mill,  the  white 
minaret  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  lastly,  the  bold, 
peaked  ridge  of  Djebel  Korosko  behind.  There  was  the  very 
spot  where  my  tent  had  stood,  and  where  I  first  mounted  a 
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dromedary  for  the  long  marcli  tliroagh  the  Nubian  Desert 
There  was  also  the  eomer  by  which  I  tamed  into  the  moun* 
^ain-pass,  and  took  leave  of  the  Nile.  I  recognized  all  ti^ese 
points  with  a  gratefnl  feeling  that  my  long  wandering  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  was  over,  without  a  single  untoward  incident  to 
mar  my  recollection  of  it.  I  had  my  pipe  and  carpet  brought 
under  the  shade  of  the  sycamore,  while  Achmet  went  up  to 
ihe  Governor's  house,  with  the  rai's  and  one  of  the  boys.  Be- 
fore long,  the  latter  appeared  with  his  shirt  full  of  pigeons  (for 
I  had  not  forgotten  the  delicious  roast  pigeons  we  took  from 
Korosko  into  the  Desert),  then  the  rai's  with  my  sack  of  char- 
coal, the  Governor  having  only  used  about  one-third  of  it  dur- 
ing my  absence,  and  finally  the  Governor  himsel£  Moussa 
Effendi  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  me 
many  times,  thanking  Ood  that  I  had  returned  in  safety.  We 
sat  on  my  carpet,  talked  for  an  hour  about  my  journey,  took 
coffee,  and  I  then  left  the  worthy  man  and  his  wretched  vil- 
lage, more  delighted  at  having  seen  them  again  than  I  can 
well  express. 

The  same  evening,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  near- 
ly at  right-angles  to  our  course,  and  just  at  dusk,  as  the  rais 
and  Ali  were  rowing  vigorously  to  keep  the  boat  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  (the  other  being  full  of  dangerous 
reefs),  the  rope  which  held  the  long  oar  in  its  place  broke,  and 
Ali  tumbled  heeLi  over  head  into  the  wooden  cooking  bowl  of 
the  rai's.  The  wind  carried  us  rapidly  towards  the  opposite 
shore,  and  while  Ali  and  Lalee  were  trying  to  fix  the  oar  in 
its  place,  we  heard  the  water  roaring  over  the  rooks.  ''  0 
Prophet  I "  "0  Apostle  I "  «  Prophet  of  God,  help  us  I ' 
were  the  exclamations  of  the  ra'is,  but  little  black  'Med  Boo- 
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nee,  who  sat  at  the  helm,  like  Gharlemagne  on  a  similar  oooa- 
sion,  said  nothing.  He  looked  keenly  through  the  gloom  for 
the  reef,  and  at  last  discerned  it  in  time  for  the  boat  to  be 
sonlled  around  with  the  remaining  oar,  and  brought  to  land 
just  above  the  dangerous  point  A  shipwreck  in  the  Nile  is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  one  would  imagine,  who  has  never 
seen  the  riy&t  during  a  strong  wind.  Its  waves  run  as  rough* 
ly  and  roar  as  loudly  as  those  of  a  small  sea. 

We  reached  Sebooa  during  the  night,  and  I  walked  up  to 
the  temple  as  soon  as  I  rose.  Early  as  it  was,  several  Arabs 
descried  me  from  a  distance,  and  followed.  The  temple,  whidi 
is  small  and  uninteresting,  is  almost  buried  under  drifts  from 
the  Desert,  which  completely  fill  its  interior  chambers.  Only 
the  portico  and  court^  with  three  pillars  on  each  side,  to  which 
colossal  caryatides  are  attached,  remain  visible.  Before  the 
pylcm  there  is  an  avenue  oi  lion-headed  sphinxes,  six  of  whidi, 
and  a  colossal  platue  of  sandstone,  raise  their  heads  above  the 
sand.  I  was  followed  to  the  vessel  by  the  men,  who  impor- 
tuned me  for  backsheesh.  When  I  demanded  what  reason 
Ihey  had  for  expecting  it,  they  answered  that  all  strangers 
who  go  there  give  it  to  them.  This  was  reason  enough  for 
Ih^n ;  as  they  knew  not  why  it  was  given,  so  they  knew  not 
why  it  should  be  refused.  The  crowd  of  travellers  during  the 
winter  had  completely  spoiled  the  Barabras.  I  said  to  the 
men :  '*  Tou  have'  done  nothing  for  me ;  you  are  beggars," — 
but  instead  of  feeling  the  term  a  reproach,  they  answered: 
"  You  are  right — ^we  are  beggars."  With  such  people  one  can 
do  nothing. 

For  the  next  two  days  we  lagged  along,  against  a  head* 
wind.     My  two  boys  did  the  work  of  two  men,  and  I  Btim«' 
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Uied  them  with  presents  of  matton  and  tobacco.  Three  Eng* 
Ush  boats  (the  last  of  the  season),  left  Wadi-Halfa  three  days 
before  me,  and  bj  inquiring  at  the  village,  I  found  I  was  fast 
gaining  on  them.  I  began  to  feel  some  curiosity  concerning 
the  world's  doings  duriug  the  winter,  and  as  these  Englishmen 
were  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  point  where  I 
left  off,  they  became  important  objects  to  me,  and  the  chase  of 
them  grew  exciting.  I  prepared  for  my  encounter  with  them 
and  other  belated  travellers  on  the  Nile,  by  making  an  Ameri- 
can flag  out  of  some  stuff  which  I  had  bought  for  that  purpose 
in  Dongola.  The  blue  and  white  were  English  muslin,  and 
the  red  the  woollen  &bric  of  Barbaiy,  but  they  harmonised 
well,  and  my  flag,  though  I  say  it,  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
on  the  river. 

The  temple  of  Djerf  Hossayn  is  excavated  in  the  rock, 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill  behind  the  village.  A  rough  path, 
over  heaps  of  stones,  which  abound  with  fragments  of  pottery, 
ienoting  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town,  leads  up  to  it. 
When  I  reached  the  platform  in  front  of  the  entrance  I  had  a 
convoy  of  more  than  a  doxen  persons,  mostly  stout,,  able-bodied 
men.  I  determined  to  try  an  experiment,  and  so  told  them  at 
the  start  to  go  back,  for  they  would  get  nothing;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  shaken  off  I  avoided  with  the  greatest  care 
and  patience  all  their  endeavors  to  place  me  under  obligations 
to  them ;  for  these  cunning  Barabras  are  most  assiduous  in 
their  efforts  to  render  some  slight  service.  If  it  is  only  kicking 
a  stone  out  of  your  path,  it  constitutes  a  claim  for  backsheesh, 
and  they  represent  their  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
the  most  faring  ingratitude  on  your  part  not  to  give  it. 

On  entering  the  temple,  the  vast  square  pillars  of  the  hall, 
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with  the  colossal  figures  attadied  to  them,  produoe  a  fitrikiiig 
impression.  The  effect  of  these  pillars,  which  fill  nearly  half 
the  space  of  the  hall  itself,  is  to  increase  its  apparent  dimen- 
sions, so  that  the  temple,  at  tiie  first  glance,  seems  to  be  on  a 
grander  scale  than  is  really  the  case.  I  had  some  curiosity 
regarding  this  place,  from  the  enthusiastic  description  of  War- 
burton,  and  the  disparaging  remarks  of  Wilkinson.  After  see- 
ing it,  I  find  them  both  correct,  in  a  great  measure.  The  co* 
lossal  statues  of  the  grand  hall  are  truly,  as  the  latter  ob- 
serves, clumsy  and  badly  executed,  and  the  sculptures  on  the 
walls  arc  unworthy  the  age  of  Bemeses ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  their  size,  and  the  bulk  of  the  six  pillars,  which  are  loftj 
enough  to  be  symmetrical,  would  haye  a  fine  effect  when  seen 
at  night,  by  the  light  of  torches,  as  Warburton  saw  them.  All 
the  chambers  have  suffered  from  smoke  and  bats,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  old  Christians.  The  walls  are  so  black  that  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figures  upon  them.  This,  howeyer, 
rather  heightens  the  impression  of  a  grand,  though  uncouth 
and  barbarous  art,  which  the  temple  suggests.  I  made  but  a 
brief  visit,  and  marched  down  the  hill  with  the  population  of 
Djerf  Hossayn  in  my  train.  The  boat  had  gone  ahead,  as  tha 
only  approach  to  the  shore  was  a  mile  or  two  beyond,  but  they 
insisted  on  following  me.  I  ordered  them  to  leave,  fearing  lest 
the  very  fact  of  their  walking  so  fir  in  the  hot  sun  would  in- 
duce me  to  break  my  resolution.  It  would  have  been,  indeed, 
a  satisfaction  to  give  ten  piastres  and  be  freed  from  them, 
and  I  took  no  little  credit  to  myself  for  persisting  in  refusing 
them.  They  all  dropped  off  at  last,  except  two,  who  came 
almost  to  the  spot  where  the  boat  was  moored,  and  only  turned 
back  because  I  was  in  advavce  and  ordered  the  rais  to  move 
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<m  as  Boon  as  I  got  on  board.  I  shonld  like  to  know  their 
opinion  of  me.  I  have  no  doubt  the  people  considered  me  the 
most  eccentric  Frank  who  ever  came  among  them. 

The  next  morning  we  reached  Kalabshee,  and  before  sun- 
rise I  was  standing  on  the  long  stone  platform  before  the  tem- 
ple. The  pylon  of  hewn  sandstone  rises  grandly  above  the 
spacious  portal,  and  from  the  exterior  the  building  has  a  most 
imposing  air.  Its  interior  once,  probably,  did  not  diminish 
the  impression  thus  given ;  but  at  present  it  is  such  an  utter 
mass  of  ruin  that  the  finest  details  are  entirely  lost.  The 
temple  is  so  covered  with  the  enormous  fragments  of  the  roof 
and  walls  that  it  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty  to  examine  it ; 
but  it  does  not  repay  any  laborious  inspection.  The  outer 
wall  which  surrounds  it  has  also  been  hurled  down,  and  the 
whole  place  is  a  complete  wreck.  I  know  of  no  temple  which 
has  been  subjected  to  such  violence,  unless  it  be  that  of  Soleb, 
in  Dar  El-Midiass. 

Below  the  temple  we  passed  the  Bab  (Chite)  El-Kalabshee, 
where  the  river  is  hemmed  in  between  enormous  boulders  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  The  morning  was  cold  and  dark,  and 
had  there  been  firs  instead  of  palms,  I  could  have  believed  my- 
self on  some  flood  among  the  hills  of  Norway.  I  urged  on  the 
boys,  as  I  wished  to  reach  Dab6d  before  dark,  and  as  Ali,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Egypt,  took  a  hand  at  the  oar  oc- 
casionally, our  boat  touched  the  high  bank  below  the  temple 
just  after  sunset  There  is  a  little  village  near  the  place,  and 
the  reapers  in  the  ripe  wheat-fields  behind  it  were  closing  their 
day's  labor.  One  old  man,  who  had  no  doubt  been  a  servant 
in  Cairo,  greeted  me  with  '*  buona  sera  ! ''  Achmet  followed, 
to  keep  off  the  candidates  for  backsheesh,  and  I  stood  alone  in 
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the  portico  <tf  the  temple,  just  m  the  eyening  star  began  to 
twinkle  in  the  fading  amber  and  roee.  Like  Kalabshee,  the 
temple  is  of  ^e  times  of  the  Gnsars,  and  unfinished.  There 
are  diree  chambers,  the  interior  walls  of  which  are  corered 
with  sculptures,  but  little  else  is  represented  than  the  offering 
to  the  gods.  Indeed,  none  of  the  sculptures  in  the  temples  of 
the  G»6an  l^iTe  the  historic  interest  of  those  of  the  Eighteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty.  The  object  of  ^e  later  architects  appears 
to  haye  been  merely  to  coyer  the  walls,  and  consequently  we 
find  an  endless  repetition  of  ihe  same  subjects.  The  noyioe  in 
Egyptian  art  might  at  first  be  deceiyed  by  the  fresher  iq^pear* 
ance  of  the  figures,  their  profosion  and  the  neatness  of  th^r 
chiselling;  but  a  little  experience  will  satisfy  him  how  tndy 
8iq>erior  were  the  ancient  worinnen,  both  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  their  historic  sculptures.  In  Dab6d,  I  saw  the 
last  of  ^e  Nubian  temples,  in  nnmber  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  Egypt,  and  after  Thebes,  quite  equal  to  them  in  interest 
No  one  who  has  not  been  beyond  Assouan,  can  presume  to  say 
that  he  has  a  thorough  idea  of  Egyptian  art  And  the  Nile, 
the  glorious  riyer,  is  only  half  known  by  those  who  forsake 
him  at  Philte. 

After  dark,  we  floated  past  the  Shaymt-el-Wah,  a  powerful 
eddy  or  whirlpool  in  the  stream,  and  in  the  night  came  to  a 
small  yillage  within  hearing  of  the  Oataract  Here  the  nus 
had  his  tamily,  and  stopped  to  see  them.  We  lay  there  quiet- 
ly the  rest  of  the  night,  but  with  the  first  glimpse  of  light  I 
was  stirring,  and  called  him  to  his  duty.  The  dawn  was  deep- 
ening into  a  clear  golden  whiteness  in  the  East,  but  a  few 
large  stars  were  sparkling  oyerhead,  as  we  approached  Philss. 
Its   long  ooloDnades   of  light  sandstone    glimmered   in  the 
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BhadowB  of  the  palms,  between  the  dark  masses  of  the  moon* 
tains  on  either  hand,  and  its  tall  pylons  rose  beyond,  distinct 
against  the  sky.  The  little  hamlets  on  the  shores  were  still  in 
the  hush  of  sleep,  and  there  was  no  sound  to  disturb  the  im- 
pression of  that  fairy  picture.  The  pillars  of  the  airy  diapel 
of  Athor  are  per£x}t  in  ikeir  lightness  and  grace,  when  seen 
thus  from  a  boat  coming  down  the  river,  with  the  palm-groves 
behind  them  and  the  island-quay  below.  We  glided  softly 
past  that  vision  of  silence  and  beauty,  took  the  rapid  between 
the  gates  of  granite,  and  swept  down  to  the  village  at  the  head 
of  the  Cataract. '  The  sun  had  just  risen,  lighting  up  the  fleet 
of  trading  boats  at  anchor,  and  the  crowds  of  Arabs,  Egyptians 
and  Barabras  on  the  beach.  The  two  English  dahabiyehs  I 
had  been  chasing  were  rowed  out  for  the  descent  of  the  Cata- 
ract, as  I  jumped  ashore  and  finished  my  travels  in  Nubia. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIi 

VOTAaS      DOWH     THE      NILE. 

Amowoi— A  Boat  fur  Gtlro— Engliih  Tourists— A  Hesd-wlnd— Ophtbalmi*->£aMii«-A 
Mmninled  PrineeM— AH  EffondTs  Stories— A  Donkej  AMte— Arriral  at  Loxmw 
Tb«  E^ptisn  Aotamn— A  Daj  tt  Tbebas— SoBfi  of  tbo  Sailors— AU  learas  ida— 
BIda  to  Danders— Haad-winds  again— Yiait  to  Tabtah— Tha  Honsa  of  RjstU  Bar. 

I  BEACHED  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  morning  of  the  six 
teenth  of  March,  having  been  forty  days  in  making  the  joiu> 
ney  from  Khartoum.  Immediately  upon  oar  arriyal,  I  took  a 
donkey  and  rode  around  the  Cataract  to  Assouan,  leaving  AL 
to  take  care  of  the  baggage-camels.  I  went  directly  to  the 
beach,  where  a  crowd  of  vessels  were  moored,  in  expectation 
of  the  caravans  of  gum  from  the  South.  An  Egyptian  Bey, 
going  to  Khartoum  in  the  train  of  Rustum  Pasha,  had  arrived 
the  day  before  in  a  small  dahabiyeh,  and  the  captain  tiiereof 
immediately  offered  it  to  me  for  the  return  to  Cairo.  It  was 
a  neat  and  beautiful  little  vessel,  with  a  clean  ci^in,  couch, 
divan,  and  shady  portico  on  deck.  He  asked  twelve  hundred 
piastres ;  I  offered  him  nine  hundred ;  we  agreed  on  a  thou« 
sand,  and  when  my  camels  arrived  there  was  a  new  refuge  pre- 
pared for  mj  household  gods.     I  set  Achmet  to  work  at  get- 
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ting  the  neoessary  sapplies,  sent  the  rai's  to  bake  bread  for  the 
▼oyage,  and  then  went  to  see  the  jolly,  flat-nosed  Gbvemor. 
He  received  me  very  cordially,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say  of 
the  unparalleled  herd  of  travellers  on  the  Nile  daring  the 
winter.  Ninety-six  vessels  and  eleven  steamboats  had  reached 
the  harbor  of  Assouan,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  were 
Amer]can&  '^  Mashallah  J  your  countrymen  must  be  very 
rioh,'^  said  the  Governor. 

When  I  left  the  divan,  the  firing  of  guns  announced  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  English  boats  below  the  Cataract  Very 
toon  I  saw  two  burnt-faced,  tarbooshed  individuals,  with  eye- 
glasses in  their  eyes,  strolling  up  the  beach.  For  once  I 
tiurew  off  the  reserve  which  a  traveller  usually  feels  towards 
every  one  speaking  his  own  language,  and  accosted  them. 
They  met  my  advances  half-way,  and  before  long  my  brain 
was  in  a  ferment  of  French  and  English  politics.  Europe  was 
still  quiet  then,  but  how  unlike  the  quiet  of  the  Orient !  The 
Englishmen  had  plenty  of  news  for  me,  but  knew  nothing  of 
the  news  I  most  wanted— rthose  of  my  own  country.  Had  our 
positions  been  reversed,  the  result  would  have  been  different 
They  left  at  sunset  for  the  return  to  Thebes,  but  I  was  detain- 
ed until  noon  Ihe  next  day,  when  I  set  off  in  company  with 
the  boat  of  Signer  Drovetti,  of  Alexandria,  who  left  Khar- 
toum a  few  days  after  me.  I  had  six  meUi  but  only  two  of 
them  were  good  oarsmen. 

In  the  morning,  when  I  awoke,  the  broken  pylon  of  Ombos 
tottered  directly  over  the  boat.  I  rushed  on  deck  in  time  to 
catch  another  sight  of  the  beautiful  double  portico,  looking 
down  from  the  drifted  sands.  The  wind  blew  very  strongly 
from  the  north,  but  in  the  afternoon  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
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Sjebel  Silsilehy  where  the  Engliah  boats  were  moored.  Wa 
exchanged  pistol  salutes,  and  I  ran  up  to  the  bank  to  yisit 
some  ourioos  scolptared  tablets  and  grottoes,  which  we  did  not 
see  on  the  upward  voyage.  Boring  the  night  ^e  wind 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  boats  were  obliged  to 
lay  to  The  morning  fomid  our  four  dahabijehs  floating  slow* 
Ij  down  in  oompanj,  crossing  from  side  to  side  transyerselj,  in 
order  to  make  a  little  headway.  After  three  or  four  hours, 
however,  the  wind  grew  so  strong  that  they  were  driven  up 
stream,  and  all  ran  to  the  lee  of  a  high  bank  for  shelter. 
There  we  lay  nearly  all  day.  The  Englishmen  went  ashore 
and  shot  quails,  but  I  lounged  on  my  divan,  unable  to  do  any 
thing,  for  the  change  from  the  dry,  hot  desert  air,  to  the  damp 
Nile  blasts,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  resembling 
ophthalmia.  I  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  had  no  reme> 
dies  except  water,  which  I  tried  both  warm  and  oold,  with 
very  little  e£fect  - 

Towards  evening  the  wind  fell;  after  dark  we  passed  the 
pylon  of  Edfoo,  and  at  noon  the  next  day  reached  Esneh.  1 
went  at  once  to  the  temple,  so  beautiful  in  my  memory,  yet 
still  more  beautiful  when  I  saw  it  again.  GRie  boys  who 
admitted  me,  lifted  the  lida  of  the  large  coffin  and  showed  the 
royal  mummies,  which  are  there  crumbling  to  pieces  from  the 
n^lect  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  who  dug  them  up  at 
Goomeh.  The  coffins  were  of  thick  plank  and  still  sound,  the 
wood  having  become  exceedingly  dry  and  light.  The  mum 
mies  were  all  more  or  less  mutilated,  but  ihe  heads  of  some 
were  well  preserved.  In  form,  they  differ  considerably  horn 
the  Arab  head  of  the  present  day,  showing  a  better  balance  of 
4he  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.     On  one  of  them  the  haiv 
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WM  still  freeh  and  onoorrapted.  It  was  of  a  fine,  fillip  tex< 
tare  and  a  bright  aabom  color.  The  individaal  was  a  woman, 
with  a  yery  symmetrical  head,  and  small,  regular  features. 
She  ma^^have  been  a  beauty  once,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
hideous.  I  pulled  o£f  a  small  lock  of  hair,  and  took  it  with 
me  as  a  curious  relic.  Esneh  appeared  much  more  beautiful 
to  me  than  on  my  upward  journey ;  possibly,  by  contirast  with 
the  mud-built  houses  of  Soud&n.  I  went  to  a  co£fee-shop  and 
smoked  a  sheeshehj  while  the  muezzin  called  down  from  the 
mosque  in  front :  '^  Gk>d  is  great ;  there  is  no  God  bat  God ; 
Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  God." 

Ali  E£fendi,  the  agent  of  the  Moodi/r^  or  Gt)vemor,  came 
to  see  me  and  afterwards  went  on  board  my  vessel  As  the 
wind  was  blowing  so  furiously  that  we  could  not  leave,  I  invit- 
ed him  to  dinner,  and  in  the  meantime  we  had  a  long  talk  on 
afrites  and  other  evil  spirits.  I  learned  many  curious  things 
concerning  Arabic  faith  in  such  matters.  The  belief  in  spirits 
is  universal,  although  an  intelligent  Arab  will  not  readily  con- 
fess the  fact  to  a  Frank,  unless  betrayed  into  it  by  a  simulated 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Ali  Efkndi  informed  me  that 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  is  killed  by  violence,  haunts  the  spot 
where  his  body  is  buried,  until  the  number  of  years  has  elapsed, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  lived.  He'  stated,  with  the 
greatest  earnestness,  that  formerly,  in  passing  at  night  over 
the  plain  between  Embabeh  and  the  Pyramids,  where  Napo- 
leon defeated  the  Mamelukes,  he  had  frequently  heard  a  con- 
fusion of  noises,— cries  of  pain,  and  agony,  and  wrath — bat 
that  now  there  were  but  few  sounds  to  be  heard,  as  the  time  of 
service  of  the  ghosts  had  for  the  most  part  expired. 

One  of  his  personal  experiences  with  an  afrite  amused  m^ 
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exoeedinglj.  He  was  walking  one  night  on  the  road  from 
Oaiio  to  Shoobra,  when  he  suddenly  saw  a  donkey  before  him. 
As  he  was  somewhat  fiatigoed,  and  the  donkey  did  not  appear 
to  hare  an  owner,  he  moonted,  and  was  riding  albng  very 
pleasantly,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  faet  that  the  animal 
was  gradually  increasing  in  sise.  In  a  few  minutes  it  became 
nearly  as  large  as  a  camel ;  and  -he  thereby  knew  that  it  wan 
no  donkey,  but  an  afrite.  At  first  he  was  in  such  terror  that 
the  hairs  of  his  beard  stood  straight  out  from  his  face,  but 
suddenly  remembering  that  an  afrite  may  be  brought  to  reveal 
his  true  nature  by  wounding  him  with  a  sharp  instrument,  he 
cautiously  drew  his  dagger  and  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the 
Creature's  back.  The  donkey-fiend,  howerer,  kept  a  sharp 
watch  upcn  him  with  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  turned  back- 
wards, and  no  sooner  saw  the  dagger  than  he  contracted  to 
his  original  shape,  shook  off  his  rider  and  whidced  away  with  a 
yell  of  infernal  laughter,  and  the  jeering  exclamation :  ''  Ha  t 
ha  \  you  want  to  ride,  do  you  ?** 

We  had  scarcely  left  Esneh  before  a  fr'esh  gale  arose,  and 
kept  us  tossing  about  in  the  same  spot  all  night.  These 
blasts  on  the  Nile  cause  a  rise  of  wares  which  so  shake  the 
vessel  that  one  sometimes  feels  a  premonition  of  sea-sicknesa. 
They  whistle  drearily  through  the  ropes,  like  a  gale  on  the 
open  sea.  The  air  at  these  times  is  filled  with  a  gray  haxe, 
and  the  mountain  chains  on  either  hand  have  a  dim,  watery 
loom,  like  that  of  mountains  along  the  sea-coast  For  half  a 
day  I  lay  in  sight  of  Esneh,  but  during  the  following  night,  as 
there  was  no  wind,  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  songs  of  the  sail- 
ors. The  sunrise  touched  the  colonnade  of  Luxor.  I  slept 
beyond  my  usual  time,  and  on  going  out  of  the  calm  what 
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gaould  I  see  but  mj  former  guide,  Hassan,  leading  down  the 
beack  the  same  little  brown  mare  on  which  I  had  raced  with 
him  aroond  Kamak.  We  mounted  and  rode  again  down  the 
now  familiar  road,  bat  the  harrests  whose  planting  I  had  wit- 
nessed in  December  were  standing  ripe  or  already  gathered  in. 
It  was  autumn  in  Egypt  The  broad  rings  of  clay  were 
beaten  for  threshing  floors,  and  camels,  laden  with  stacks  of 
wheat-sheares  paced  slowly  towards  them  oyer  the  stubble 
fields.  Herds  of  donkeys  were  to  be  seen  constantly,  carrying 
heavy  sacks  of  wheat  to  the  magazines,  and  the  capacious 
freight-boats  were  gathering  at  the  towns  along  the  Nile  to 
carry  off  the  winter's  produce. 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  and  quiet  day  that  I  spent  at 
Thebes.  The  great  plain,  girdled  by  its  three  mountain- 
chuna,  lay  in  a  sublime  repose.  There  was  no  trayeller  there, 
and,  as  the  people  were  expecting  none,  they  had  abeady  giyes 
up  the  ruins  to  their  summer  silence  and  loneliness.  I  had  no 
company,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  but  my  former  guides, 
who  had  now  become  as  old  friends.  We  rode  to  Kamak,  to 
Medeenet  Abou,  to  the  Memnoninm,  and  the  Colossi  of  the 
Plain.  The  ruins  had  now  not  only  a  memory  for  me,  but  a 
language.  They  no  longer  crushed  me  with  their  cold,  stem, 
incomprehensible  grandeur.  I  was  calm  as  the  Sphinx,  whose 
lips  no  longer  closed  on  a  mystery.  I  had  gotten  over  the 
awe  of  a  neophyte,  and,  though  so  little  had  been  revealed  to 
me,  walked  among  the  temples  with  the  feelings  of  a  master. 
Let  no  one  condemn  this  expression  as  presumptuous,  for 
nothing  is  so  simple  as  Art,  when  once  we  have  the  due  to  her 
infinite  meanings. 

White  among  the  many  white  days  of  my  travel,  that  day 
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at  Thebes  is  registered ;  and  if  I  left  with  pain,  and  the  tmI 
regret  we  feel  on  taming  away  from  soch  spots,  at  least  I  took 
with  me  the  joj  that  Thebes^  the  mighty  and  the  eternal,  was 
gi^ater  to  me  in  its  living  reality  than  it  had  ever  been  in  all 
the  shadow-piotores  my  anticipation  had  drawn.  Nor  did  the 
fanlUess  pillars  of  the  Memnoninm,  nor  the  obelisks  of  Kar- 
nak,  take  away  my  delight  in  ^e  humbler  objeots  which  k^t  a 
recognition  for  me.  GRie  horses,  whose  desert  blood  sent  its 
contagion  into  mine ;  the  lame  water-boy,  always  at  my  elbow 
with  his  earthen  bottle ;  the  grave  guides,  who  considered  my 
smattering  of  Arabic  as  something  miraculous,  and  thenoe 
dubbed  me  <<  Taylor  Effendi ; "  the  half-naked  FeUahs  in  the 
harvest^elds,  who  remembered  some  idle  joke  of  mine, — all 
these  combined  to  toudi  the  great  landscape  with  a  h<nne-like 
influence,  and  to  make  it  seem,  in  some  wise,  like  an  old  rest- 
ing-place of  my  heart.  Mustapha  A.chmet  Aga,  the  English 
agent  at  Luxor,  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  me  of  the  squabbles  of 
travellers  during  the  winter :  how  the  beach  was  lined  with 
foreign  boats  and  the  temples  crowded  day  after  day  with 
scores  of  visitors ;  how  these  quarrelled  with  their  dragomoi 
and  those  with  ^eir  boatmen,  and  the  latter  with  each  other 
till  I  thanked  Heaven  fbr  having  kept  me  away  from  Thebe« 
at  such  a  riotous  period. 

Towards  evening  there  was  a  complete  cabn,  and  eveiy  thing 
was  so  favorable  for  our  downward  voyage  that  I  declined 
Mustapha's  invitation  to  dine  with  him  the  next  day,  and  set 
o£f  for  Kenneh.  The  sailors  rowed  lustily,  my  servant  Ali 
taking  the  leading  oar.  Ali  was  beside  himself  with  joy,  at 
the  proi^ect  of  reaching  his  home  and  astonishing  his  family 
with  his  marvellous  adventures  in  Soudin.     He  led  the  diorua 
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with  a  Toioe  so  strong  and  cheery  that  it  rang  from  shore  to 
shore.  As  I  was  unable  to  write  or  read,  I  sat  on  deck,  with 
the  boy  Hossayn  at  my  elbow  to  replenish  the  pipe  as  oocasioD 
required,  and  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  sailors.  Their 
repertory  was  so  large  that  I  was  miable  to  exhaust  it  during 
the  Toyage.  One  of  their  favorite  songs  was  in  irregular 
trochaio  lines,  consisting  of  alternate  questions  and  answers, 
such  as  <<  ed-dookan  d-Hboodeh  fayn  ? ''  (where's  the  shop  of 
the  cotton  caps  ?)  sung  by  the  leader,  to  which  the  chorus  re- 
sponded: ^^  Bakcuri  Luxor  beditooytayn.^^  (A  little  to  the 
northward  of  Luxor).  Another  favorite  chorus  was :  Imldl' 
imlalrinUaUel^^  (Fill,  fill,  fill  to  me  1)  Many  of  the  songs 
wore  of  too  broad  a  character  to  be  translated,  but  there  wwe 
two  of  a  more  refined  nature,  and  these,  from  the  mingled 
passion,  tenderness  and  melancholy  of  the  airs  to  which  they 
were  sung,  became  great  fiavorites  of  mine.* 

*  I  give  the  foUowing  tnuifllations  <^  these  two  eongB,  m  neaily  litet- 

wX  aspoaaible: 

L 

Ixx^  at  me  with  your  eyes,  O  gazeDe,  O  gazelle  1  The  Uossom  of) 
your  cheeks  is  dear  to  me;  your  breasts  burst  the  sOk  of  your  vest ;  I 
eaanot  loose  the  shawl  about  your  waist;  it  sinks  into  your  soft  waist 
Who  possesses  yon  is  blessed  by  heaven.  Ixx^  at  me  with  yonr  eyes, 
Ogaielle,  O  gazelle!  Tonr  forehead  is  like  the  moon;  yonr  &ce  is 
fairer  than  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden;  yonr  bed  is  of  diamonds;  he 
is  richer  than  a  King  who  can  sleep  thereon.  Look  at  me  with  your 
•yes,  0  gazelle,  0  gazelle  1 

n. 

O  night,  O  night— O  dariing,  I  lie  on  the  sands.     I  languid  for  the 

light  of  yonr  fi&ce ;  if  yon  do  not  have  pity  on  me,  I  shall  die. 
O  night,  O  night — O  darling,  I  lie  on  the  sandsi    I  have  changed  color, 
22* 
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Before  sunriBe  we  reached  KeoDeL  Here  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  a  day  to  let  the  men  bake  their  bread,  and  I  employed 
the  time  in  taking  a  Turkish  bath  and  rerisiting  the  temple  of 
Bendera.  My  sarant  Ali  left  me,  as  his  fiiunily  resided  in 
the  plaoe.  I  gave  him  a  good  present,  in  consideration  of  his 
servioe  daring  the  toilsome  joomey  we  had  just  dosed.  He 
kissed  my  hand  very  gratefully,  and  I  felt  some  regret  at 
parting  with,  as  I  believed,  an  honest  servant,  and  a  worthy, 
though  wild  young  fellow.  What  was  my  mortification  on 
discovering  the  next  day  that  he  had  stolen  from  me  the  beaa- 
tifdl  stick,  which  had  been  given  me  in  ELhartoum  by  the  Sul- 
tana Nasra.  The  actual  worth  of  the  stick  was  trifling,  but  the 
Mtion  betrayed  an  ingratitude  whidi  I  had  not  expected,  ev<m 
in  an  Arab.  I  had  a  charming  ride  to  Dendera,  over  the  fra- 
grant grassy  plain,  rippled  by  the  warm  west  wind.  I  was  ac- 
companied only  by  the  Fellah  who  owned  my  donkey — an  amia* 
ble  fellow,  who  told  me  many  stories  about  the  robbers  who  used 
formerly  to  come  in  from  the  Desert  and  plunder  the  country. 
We  passed  a  fine  field  of  wheat,  growing  on  land  whidi  had 
been  uncultivated  for  twenty  years.  My  attendant  said  that 
this  was  the  work  of  a  certain  Effendi,  who,  having  seen  the 
neglected  field,  said  that  it  was  wrong  to  let  Gh>d's  good  ground 
lie  idle,  and  so  planted  it  ^'  But  lie  was  truly  a  good  man,'* 
he  added ;  ^^  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  crop  is  so  good. 
If  he  had  been  a  bad  man,  the  wheat  would  not  have  grown  so 
fiuely  as  you  see  it" 

from  my  longing  and  my  Borrow;  you  only  can  restore  me,  O  ngr 
darhng. 
O  nigbt,  O  night — O  darling,  I  lie  on  the  sands.    O  darling,  take  me  in ' 
giye  me  a  plaoe  by  your  side,  or  I  must  go  back  wretehed  to  mj 
own  country. 
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For  three  days  after  leaving  Kenneh,  a  fdrious  head-wind 
did  its  best  to  beat  me  back,  and  in  that  time  we  only  made 
sixty  miles.  I  sighed  when  I  thought  of  the  heaps  of  letters 
awaiting  me  in  Cairo,  and  Aohmet  oould  not  sleep^  from  the 
desire  of  seeing  his  family  onoe  more.  He  considered  himself 
as  one  risen  from  the  dead.  He  had  heard  in  Luxor  that  his 
wife  was  alarmed  at  his  long  absenoe,  and  that  his  little  son 
went  daily  to  Bonlak  to  make  inquiries  among  the  returning 
boats.  Besides,  my  eyes  were  no  better.  I  could  not  go 
ashore,  as  we  kept  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  my  only 
employment  was  to  lounge  on  the  outside  divan  and  gosstp 
with  the  rais.  One  evening,  when  the  sky  was  overcast,  and 
the  wind  whirled  through  the  palm-trees,  we  saw  a  boy  on  the 
bank  crying  for  his  brother,  who  had  started  to  cross  the  river 
but  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Presently  an  old  man  came  out 
to  look  for  him,  in  a  hollow  palm-log,  which  rolled  on  the 
rough  waves.  We  feared  the  boy  had  been  drowned,  but  not 
long  afterwards  came  upon  him,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the 
current,  having  broken  his  oar.  By  the  old  man's  assistance 
he  got  back  to  the  shore  in  safety. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  wind  ceased.  The  Lotus  floated 
down  the  stream  as  lightly  as  the  snowy  blossom  whose  name 
I  gave  her.  We  passed  G-irgeh,  Ekhmin ;  and  at  noon  we 
brushed  the  foot  of  Djebel  Shekh  Hereedee  and  reached  the 
landing-place  of  Tahtah.  I  had  a  letter  from  EufaH  Bey  in 
Khartoum  to  his  family  in  the  latter  town,  and  accordingly 
walked  thither  through  fields  of  superb  wheat,  heavy  with 
ripening  ears.  Tahtah  is  a  beautiful  old  town  ,*  the  houses  are 
of  burnt  brick ;  the  wood-work  shows  the  same  fanciful  Sara- 
cenic patterns  as  in  Cairo,  and  the  bazaar  is  as  quiet,  dim  and 
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tpey  as  tn  Orientid  dream.  I  found  the  Bey^s  house,  and 
delirered  my  letter  thron^^  a  slaye.  The  wife,  or  wires,  idio 
remained  in  the  hareem,  inyisible,  entertained  me  with  ooffse 
and  pipes,.in  the  same  manner,  while  a  servant  went  to  Iving 
the  Bej's  son  from  sohooL  Two  Oopts,  who  had  assisted  me  in 
inding  the  honse,  sat  in  the  oonrt-jard,  and  entertained  them- 
selyes  with  specolatioDS  oonoeming  my  journey,  not  supposing 
that  I  understood  them.  '^  Oirgos,"  said  one  to  the  other, 
<'  the  Frank  mnst  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend.'* 
«  You  may  well  say  that ; "  his  friend  replied,  '<  this  jonmej 
to  Sondin  mnst  haye  oost  him  at  least  diree  hundred  purses.'' 
In  a  short  time  the  Bey's  son  eame,  aocompanied  by  the 
schoolmaster.  He  was  a  weak,  languid  boy  of  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  and  our  interview  was  not  yeiy  interesting.  I  there- 
fore sent  the  slave  to  bring  donkeys,  and  we  rode  baok  to  the 
boat 
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CHAPTBB    XL. 

THB     RETURN     TO      CAIRO — COHCLUSIOV. 

Moat  tak  Htrreet-time— A  kind  Bng1fBhwwn«n— A  Bllgbt  SiperlauM  of  HmIimA- 
Tb«  CWm^Rapid  Progreis  down  the  Nil*— The  Lait  Daj  of  tbe  Yojifft— Ar1t«I 
«1  CUro— Toortoto  prvporlng  for  the  Desert— Parting  with  Aohmet— Ounelvalon. 

Wb  reached  Siout  on  the  morning  of  the  twentj-eighth  of 
March,  twelve  days  after  leaving  Assouan.  I  had  seen  the 
town,  dnring  the  Spring  of  an  Egyptian  Norember,  glittering 
over  seas  of  lusty  clover  and  young  wheat,  and  thought  it  never 
could  look  so  lovely  again ;  but  as  I  rode  up  the  Igng  dyke, 
overlooking  the  golden  waves  of  harvest,  and  breathing  the 
balm  wafted  from  lemon  groves  spangled  all  over  with  their 
milky  bloom,  I  knew  not  which  picture  to  place  in  my  mind's 
gallery.  I  remained  half  a  day  in  the  place,  partly  for  old  ac- 
quaintance sake,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  bath,  the  cleanest  and 
most  luxurious  in  Egypt.  I  sought  for  some  relief  to  my 
eyes,  and  as  they  continued  to  pain  me  considerably,  I  went 
on  board  an  English  boat  wlnck  had  arrived  before  me,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  medicine  adapted  to  my  case.  The  trav- 
ellers were  a  most  innocent-£M^  Englishman  and  his  wife — a 
beautiful,  home-like  little  creature,  with  as  kind  a  heart  as 
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erer  beat  Thej  had  no  medioine,  YmA  somebody  had  reoom* 
mended  a  decoction  of  parsley,  and  the  amiable  woman  spoiled 
their  soup  to  make  me  some,«nd  I  half  snspt^  threw  away 
her  £aa  de  Cologne  to  get  a  bottle  to  pat  it  ii;.  I  am  sore  I 
bathed  my  eyes  doly,  with  a  strong  &ith  in  itf^  efficacy,  and 
fancied  Uiat  they  were  actually  improving,  but  on  the  second 
day  the  mixture  tamed  soar  and  I  was  thrown  htish  im  my 
hot  water  and  oold  water. 

While  in  Egypt,  I  had  fineqnently  heard  mention  ot  ^im 
carious  effidcts  produced  by  hatheeshj  a  preparation  made  firoHL 
the  cannabis  indica.  On  reaching  Siout,  I  took  occasion  tc 
buy  some,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  paste 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  mixed  with  sugar  and  spicea 
The  taste  is  aromatic  and  slightly  pungent,  but  by  no  mean* 
disagreeable.  About  sunset,  I  took  what  Achmet  considered 
to  be  a  large  dose,  and  waited  half  an  hour  without  feeling  the 
slightest  effect  I  then  repeated  it,  and  drank  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
immediately  after¥rards.  In  about  ten  minutes,  I  became  con^ 
scions  of  ihe  gentlest  and  balmiest  feeling  of  rest  stealing  over 
U0.  The  couch  on  which  I  sat  grew  soft  and  yielding  as  air; 
my  flesh  was  purged  from  all  gross  quality,  and  became  a 
gossamer  filagree  of  exquisite  nerves,  every  one  tingling  with  a 
aensation  which  was  too  dim  and  soft  to  be  pleasure,  bat  which 
resembled  nothing  else  so  nearly.  No  sum  could  have  tempt- 
ed me  to  move  a  finger.  The  slightest  ahwk  seemed  enoo^ 
to  crush  a  structure  so  frail  and  deUcate  as  I  had  become.  I 
felt  like  one  of  those  wonderful  sprays  of  brittle  spar  whidi 
hang  for  ages  in  the  unstirred  air  of  a  cavern,  but  are  shivered 
to  pieces  by  the  breath  of  the  first  explorer. 

Aa  this  sensation,  which  lasted  but  a  diort  time,  was 
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gradoally  ftding  away,  I  foond  myself  infected  with  a  ten- 
dency to  view  the  most  common  objects  in  a  ridicnlons  light 
Adimet  was  sitting  on  one  of  th«  provision  chests,  as  was  his 
custom  of  an  evening.  I  thought :  was  there  ever  any  thing 
so  absurd  as  to  see  him  sitting  on  that  chest  ?  and  laughed  im- 
moderately at  the  idea.  The  turban  worn  by  the  captain  next 
put  on  such  a  quinical  appearance  that  I  chudded  over  it  for 
some  time.  Of  all  turbans  in  the  world  it  was  the  most  ludi- 
orous.  Yarious  other  things  affected  me  in  like  manner,  and 
•t  last  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  eyes  were  increasing  in 
breadth.  "  Aohmet,'^  I  called  out,  <<  how  is  this  ?  my  eyes  are 
preeisely  like  two  onions."  This  was  my  crowning  piece  of 
absurdity.  I  laughed  so  loud  and  long  at  the  singular  oon^ 
parison  I  had  made,  that  when  I  ceased  from  sheer  weariness 
the  effect  was  over.  But  on  the  following  morning  my  eyes 
were  much  better,  and  I  was  able  to  write,  for  the  first  time  in 
a  week. 

The  calm  we  had  prayed  for  was  given  to  us.  The  Lotus 
floated,  sailed  and  was  rowed  down  the  Nile  at  th^  rate  of 
seventy  miles  a  day,  all  hands  singing  in  chorus  day  and  night, 
while  the  rais  and  his  nephew  Hossayn  beat  the  tarabooka  or 
played  the  reedy  zumarra.  It  was  a  triumphal  march;  for 
my  six  men  outrowed  the  ten  men  of  the  Englishman.  Some- 
times the  latter  came  running  behind  us  till  they  were  within 
hail,  whereupon  my  men  would  stand  up  in  their  places,  and 
thundering  out  their  contemptuous  chorus  of  "  hi  tdmy  tdm^ 
koosbarra  / "  strike  the  water  so  furiously  with  their  long 
oars,  that  their  rivals  soon  slunk  out  of  hearing.  So  we  went 
down,  all  excitement,  passing  in  one  day  a  space,  which  it  had 
taken  us  four  days  to  make,  on  our  ascent     One  day  at  Man^ 
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fidoot ;  die  next  at  Minyeh ;  the  next  at  Benisooef ;  the  neatk 
in  sight  of  the  Pyramids ;  And  so  it  came  to  piMSS  that  in  spite 
of  all  my  delays  before  reaching  Siout,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
after  leaving  Assooan,  I  saw  the  gray  piles  of  Dashoor  and 
Sakkara  pass  behind  me  and  grow  dim  nnder  the  Libyan 
HiU^ 

And  now  dawns  the  morning  of  the  first  of  April,  1852 — a 
day  which  will  be  ever  memorable  to  Aohmet  and  myself,  as 
that  of  our  retam  to  Cairo.  When  the  first  oook  crowed  in 
some  village  on  shore,  we  all  arose  and  pat  the  Lotos  in  mo- 
tion. Over  the  golden  wheat-fields  of  the  western  bank  the 
pyramids  of  Dashoor  stand  dear  and  porple  in  the  distance. 
It  is  a  superb  morning ;  calm,  bright,  mild,  and  vocal  with  the 
songs  of  a  thousand  birds  among  the  palm&  Ten  o'dock 
comes,  and  Achmet,  who  has  been  standing  on  the  cabin-roof, 
cries :  ^  0  my  master  I  God  be  praised  1  there  are  the  mina- 
rets of  Sultan  Hassan ! "  At  noon  there  is  a  strong  head- 
wind, but  the  men  dare  not  stop.  We  rejoice  over  every  mile 
they  mahd.  The  minaret  of  old  Cairo  is  in  sight,  and  I  give 
the  boat  until  three  o'clock  to  reach  the  place.  If  it  fails,  I 
shall  land  and  walk.  The  wind  slackens  a  little  and  we  work 
down  towards  the  island  of  Roda,  Gizeh  on  our  left.  At  last 
we  enter  the  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  Old  Cairo; 
it  is  not  yet  three  o'clock.  I  have  my  pistols  loaded  with  a 
double  diarge  of  powder.  There  are  donkeys  and  donkey-boys 
on  t^e  shore,  but  Arabian  chargers  with  Persian  grooms  were 
not  a  more  welcome  sight  We  call  them,  and  a  horde  comes 
rushing  down  to  the  water.  I  fire  my  pistols  against  the  bank 
of  Roda,  stunning  the  gardeners  and  frightening  the  donkey- 
boys.     Mounted  at  last,  leaving  Adimet  to  go  on  with  tba 
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fao^t  to  Boxilak,  I  dash  at  full  speed  down  the  long  street  lead- 
ing  into  the  heart  of  Cairo.  No  heed  now  of  a  broken  neck : 
away  we  go,  upsetting  Turks,  attonishmg  Copts  and  making 
Christians  indignant,  till  I  pull  up  in  the  shady  alley  before 
the  British  consulate.  The  door  is  not  closed,  and  I  go  up 
stairs  with  three  leaps  and  ask  for  letters.  None;  but  a 
quantity  of  papers  which  the  shirt  of  mj  donkey-boy  is  scarce- 
ly capacious  enough  to  hold.  And  now  at  full  speed  to  my 
banker's.  "Are  there  any  letters  for  me?"  "Letters? — a 
drawer  fiill  I "  and  he  reaches  me  the  missives,  more  precious 
than  gold.  Was  not  that  a  sweet  repayment  for  my  five 
months  in  the  heat  and  silence  and  mystery  of  mid-A&icay 
when  I  sat  by  my  window,  opening  on  the  great  square  of  Cai 
ro,  &nned  by  cool  airs  from  the  flowering  lemon  groves,  with 
the  words  of  home  in  my  ears,  and  my  heart  beating  a  ferv^t 
response  to  the  sunset  call  irom  the  minarets :  "  God  is  great 
Qod  is  merciful  I" 


I  stayed  dight  days  in  Cairo,  to  allow  my  eyes  time  to 
heaL  The  season  of  winter  travel  was  over,  and  the  few 
tourists  who  still  lingered,  were  about  starting  for  Palestine, 
by  way  of  Gaza.  People  were  talking  of  the  intense  heat,  and 
dreading  the  advent  of  the  khcimssenj  or  south-wind,  so  called 
because  it  blows  fifty  days.  I  found  the  temperature  rather 
cool  than  warm,  and  the  khcunseeny  which  blew  occasionally, 
filling  the  city  with  dust,  was  mild  as  a  zephyr,  compared  to 
the  furnace-like  blasts  of  the  African  Desert.  (Gentlemen  pre* 
pared  themselves  for  the  journey  across  the  Desert,  by  pur- 
chasing broad-brimmed  hats,  green  veils,  double-lined  umbret 
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las,  and  blue  Bp^eiaeles.  Theee  mf  be  all  rerj  good,  bat  I 
hare  nerer  seen  the  son  nor  felt  tbj  heat  which  could  induce 
me  to  adopt  them.  I  woold  aot  exchange  my  recoHections  of 
the  fierce  red  Desert,  blazing  all  over  with  intensost  light,  for 
any  amount  of  green,  gauzy  sky  and  blue  sand.  And  as  for 
an  umbrella,  the  Desert  with  a  continual  shade  around  yen,  is 
no  desert  at  aU.  Ymi  must  let  the  Sun  lay  his  sceptre  on 
your  head,  if  you  want  to  know  his  power. 

I  left  Cairo  with  regret,  as  I  left  Thebes  and  the  White 
Nile,  and  every  other  place  whidi  gives  one  all  that  he  came 
to  seek.  Moreover,  I  left  behind  me  my  faithful  dragoman, 
Achmet.  He  had  found  a  new  son  in  his  home,  but  also  an 
invalid  wife,  who  demanded  his  care,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to 
fl^ve  up  the  journey  with  me  through  Syria.  He  had  quite  en- 
deared himself  to  me  by  his  constant  devotion,  his  activity, 
honesty  and  intelligence,  and  I  had  always  treated  him  rather 
as  a  friend  than  servant  I  believe  the  man  really  loved  me, 
for  he  turned  pale  under  all  the  darkness  of  his  skin,  when  we 
parted  at  Boulak. 

I  took  the  steamer  for  Alexandria,  and  tw6  or  three  days 
afterwards  sailed  for  fresh  adventures  in  another  Continent 
If  the  reader,  who  has  been  my  companion  during  the  journey 
which  IS  now  closed,  should  experience  no  more  fintigue  than  I 
did,  we  may  hereafter  share  also  in  those  adveatare& 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 
UnTversrty  of  Californfa  Library 
or  to  the 
NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
Bldg.400.  RichrDond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond.  CA  94804-46P8 


ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1  -year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  dote. 
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